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CHAPTER IV. 

FHOM CONSTANTIXE TO CHAKLEMAGSE. 

Havikg in the last chapter given a brief, but I trust not 
altogether indistinct account of the causes that ensured 
the triumph of Christianity in Home, and of the character 
of the opposition it overcame, I proceed to examine the 
nature of the mora] ideal the new religion introduced, and 
also the methods by which it attempted to realise it. 
And at the very outset of this enquiry it is necessary to 
guard against a serious error. It is common with many 
persons to establish a comparison between Christianity 
and Paganism, by placing the teaching of the Christians 
in juxtaposition with corresponding passages from the 
writings of Marcus Aurelius or Seneca, and to regard the 
superiority of the Christian over the philosophical teach- 
ing as a complete mea.sure of the moral advance that was 
effected by Christianity. But a moment's reflection is 
sufficient to display the injustice of such a conclusion. 
The ethics of Paganism were part of a philosophy. The 
ethics of ttristianity were part of a religion. The first 
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2 HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MOKALS. 

■were the specuktions of a few highly cultivated indivi- 
duals, and neither had nor could have had any direct in- 
fluence upon the masses of mankind. The second wei'e 
indissolubly connected vpith the worship, hopes, and fears 
of a vast religious system, that acts at least as powerfully 
on the most ignorant m on the most educated. The ob- 
jects of the Pagan systems were to foretell the future, to 
explain the universe, to avert calamity, to obtain the 
assistance of the gods. They contained no instruments 
of moral teaching analogous to our institution of preach- 
ing, or to the moral preparation for the reception of the 
sacrament, or to confession, or to the reading of the Bible, 
or to religious education, or to united prayer for spiritual 
benefits. To make men virtuous was no more the function 
of the priest than of the physician. On the other hand, the 
philosophic expositions of duty were wholly unconnected 
with the religious ceremonies of the temple. To amalga- 
mate these two spheres, to incorporate moral culture with , 
reli^on, and thus to enlist in its behalf that desire to 
enter, by means of ceremonial observances, into direct 
communication with Heaven, which experience has shown 
to be one of the most universal and powerful passions of 
mankmd, was among the most important achievements 
of Christianity. Something had no doubt been already 
attempted in this direction. Philosophy, in the hands of 
the rhetoricians, had become more popular. The Pytha- 
goreans enjoined religious ceremonies for the purpose of 
purifying the mind, and expiatory rites were common, 
especially m the Oriental religions. But it was the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of Christianity, that its moral 
influence was not indirect, casual, remote, or spasmodic. 
Unlike all Pagan religions, it made moral teaching a main 
function of its clergy, moral discipline the leading object 
of its services, moral dispositions the necessary condition 
of the due performance of its rites. By the pulpit, by its 
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FEOH CONSTANTINE TO OHARLEMAGNK 3 

ceremonies, by all the agencies of power it possessed, it 
laboured systematically and perseveringly for the regene- 
ration of mankind. Under its influence, doctrines con- 
cerning the nature of God, the immortality of the soul, 
and the duties of men, which the noblest intellects of 
antiquity could barely grasp, have become the truisms of 
the village school, the proverbs of the cottage and of the 
alley. 

But neither the beauty of its sacred writings, nor the 
perfection of its religious services, could have achieved 
this great result without the introduction of new motives 
to virtue. These may be either interested or disinterested, 
and in both spheres the influence of Christianity was 
very great. In the first, it effected a complete revolution 
by its teaching concerning the future world and concern- 
ing the nature of sin. The doctrine of a future hfe was 
far too vague among the Pagans to exercise any power- 
ful general mfluence, and among the philosophers, who 
clung to it most ardently, it was regarded solely in the 
light of a consolation. Christianity made it a deterrent 
influence of the strongest kind. In addition to the doc- 
trines of eternal suffering, and the lost condition of the 
human race, the notion of a minute personal retribution 
must be regarded as profoundly original. That the com- 
mission of great ciimes, or the omission of great duties, 
may be expiated hereafter, was indeed an idea familiar 
to the Pagans, though it exercised little influence over their 
lives, and seldom or never produced, even in the case of 
the worst criminals, those scenes of deathbed repentance 
which are so conspicuous in Christian biographies. But 
the Christian notion of the enormity of little sins, the 
belief that all the details of Hfe wUl be scrutinised here- 
after, tliat weaknesses of character and petty infractions of 
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duty, of which, the historian and the biographer take no 
note, which have no perceptible influence upon society, 
and which scarcely elicit a comment among mankind, 
may be made the grounds of etemal condemnation be- 
yond the gi-ave, was altogether unknown to the ancients, 
and at a time when it possessed all the freshness of no- 
velty, it was well fitted to transform the character. The 
eye of the Pagan philosopher was ever fixed upon virtue, 
the eye of the Christian teacher upon sin. The first 
sought to amend men by extolhng the beauty of holiness ; 
the second, by awakening the sentiment of remorse. 
Each method had its excellencies and its defects. Philo- 
sophy was admirably fitted to dignify and ennoble, but 
altogether impotent to regenerate mankind. It did much 
to encourage virtue, but little or nothing to restrain vice. 
A relish and taste for virtue was formed and cultivated, 
whicb attracted many to its practice ; but in this, as in the 
ease of all our other higher tastes, a nature that was once 
thoroughly vitiated became altogether incapable of ap- 
preciating it, and the transformation of such a nature, 
which was continually effected by Christianity, was con- 
fessedly beyond the power of philosophy.^ Experience has 
abundantly shown that men who are wholly insensible to 
the beauty and dignity of virtue, can be convulsed by 
the fear of judgment, can be even awakened to snch a 
gemiine remorse for sin, as to reverse the current of their 
dispositions, detach them from the most inveterate habits, 
and renew the whole tenor of their lives. 

But the habit of dilating chiefly on the darker side ot 
human nature, while it has contributed much to the re- 
generating efficacy of Christian teaching, has not been 

' There ia a temarltaUe pasaage of Celaus, on the impossibility of re- 
storing a nature once tHorougMy dejiraTed, quoted by Otigen in bis answer 
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without its disadvantages. Habitually measuring cha- 
racter by its aberrations, theologians, in their estimates of 
those strong and passionate natures in which great virtues 
are balanced by great failings, have usually fallen into a 
signal injustice, which is the more inexcusable, because in 
their own writings the psalms of David are a conspicuous 
proof of what a noble, tender, and passionate nature could 
survive, even in an adulterer and a murderer. Tartly, 
too, through this habit of operating through the sense of 
shi, and partly from a desire to show that man is in an 
abnormal and dislocated condition, they have continually 
propounded distorted and degrading views of human 
nature, have represented it as altogether under the em- 
pire of evil, and have sometimes risen to such a height of 
extravagance as to pronounce the very virtaes of the 
heathen to be of the nature of sin. But nothing can be 
more certain than that that which is exceptional and dis- 
tinctive in human nature is not its vice, but its excellence. 
It is not the sensuahty, cruelty, selfishness, passion, or 
envy, which are all displayed in equal or greater degrees 
in different departments of the animal woiid ; it is that 
moral nature which enables man apparently, alone of all 
created beings, to classify his emotions, to oppose the 
current of his desires, and to aspire after moral perfection. 
Nor is it less certain that in civilised, and therefore deve- 
loped man, the good gL'eatly preponderates over the evil. 
Benevolence is more common than cruelty ; tlie sight of 
suffering more readily produces pity than joy; gratitude, 
not ingratitude, is the normal result of a conferred benefit. 
The sympathies of man naturally follow heroism and 
goodness, and vice itself is usually but an exaggeration 
or distortion of tendencies that are in their own nature 
perfectly innocent. 

But these exaggerations of human depravity, which 
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have attained their extreme limits in some Protestant 
sects, do not appear in the Church of the first three cen- 
turies. The sense of the sin was not yet accompanied- by 
a denial of the goodness that exists in man. Christianity 
was regarded rather as a redemption from error than 
from sin/ and it is a signihcant fact that the epithet ' well 
deserving,' which the Pagans usually put upon their tombs, 
was also the favourite inscription in the Christian cata- 
combs. The Pelagian controversy, the teaching of St. 
Augustine, and the progress of asceticism, gradually in- 
troduced the doctrine of the utter depravity of man, which 
has proved in later times the fertile source of degrading 
superstition. 

In sustaining and defining the notion of sin, the early 
Church employed the machinery of an elaborate legisla- 
tion. Constant communion with the Cliurch was regarded 
as of the very highest importance. Participation in the 
Sacrament was believed to be essential to eternal life. At 
a very early period it was given to infants, and at least as 
early as the time of St. Cyprian we find the practice uni- 
versal in the Church, and pronounced by at least some of 
the Fathers to bo ordinarily necessary to their salvation.^ 
Among the adults it was customary to receive the Sacra- 
ment daily, in some churches four tunes a week.^ Even 

' Thig 13 well shown by Pressens^ in hia Ifisi. dee irois premiers Siioks. 

' See a great deal of infonnation on tliis subject in Bingham's .^fc- 
qmties of the Chilian Church (Oxford, 1853), vol. v, pp. 370-378, It is 
curions that those very noisy contemporary divines who profess to re- 
suscitate the mariners of the primitive Church, and who lay so much stress 
on the minutest ceremonial ohservanoes, have left unpractised what was 
undoubtedly one of the most universal, and was believed to be one of the 
most important, of the inafitutions of early Christianity. Bingham shows 
that the administration of the Eucharist to in&nts continued in France till 
the twelfth century. 

* See Cave's Pnmiiive ChrlsttanUy, part i. ch. xi. At first the Sacrament 
was usually received every day ; hnt this custom soon declined in the Eastern 
Cliurch, aad at last passed away in the West. 
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in the days of persecution tho only part of their service 
L ,;-A Christians consented to omit was the half secular 
agape.^ The clergy had power to accord or withhold 
access to the ceremonies, and the reverence with which 
they were regarded was so great that they were able to 
dictate iheir own conditions of communion. 

From these circumstances there very naturally arose a 
, vast system of moral discipline. It was always acknow- 
ledged that men could only rightly approach the sacred 
table in certain moral dispositions, and it was very soon 
added that the commission of crimes should be expiated 
by a period of penance, before access to the communion 
was granted. A multitude of ofiences, of very various 
degrees of magnitude, such as prolonged abstinence from 
religious services, prenuptial unchastity, prostitution, 
adultery, the adoption of the profession of gladiator or 
actor, idolatry, the betrayal of Christians to persecutors, 
and paideristia or unnatural love, were specified, to each 
of which a definite spiritual penalty was annexed. The 
lowest penalty consisted of deprivation of the Eucharist 
for a few weeks. More serious offenders were deprived 
of it for a year, or for ten years, or until the hour of 
death, while in some cases the sentence amounted to the 
greater excommunication, or the deprivation of the Eucha- 
rist for ever. During the period of penance the penitent 
was compelled to abstain from the marriage bed, and 
from all other pleasures, and to spend his time chiefly in 
rehgious exercises. Before he was readmitted to com- 
munion, he was accustomed publicly, before the assem- 
bled Christians, to appear clad in sackclotli, with ashes 
strewn upon his head, with his hair shaven off, and thus 
to throw himself at the feet of the minister, to confess 
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aloud his sins, Jind to implore the favour of absolution. 
The excoramuiiicated man was not only cut off for ever 
from the Christian rites; he was severed also from all 
intercourse with his former friends. No Christian, on 
paiu of being himself excommunicated, might eat with 
him or speak with him. He must live hated and alone 
in this world, and be prepared for damnation in the next.* 
This system of legislation, resting upon religious ter- 
rorism, forms one of the most important parts of early 
ecclesiastical history, and a leading object of the Councils 
was to develope or modify it. Although confession was 
not yet an habitual and universally obhgatory rite, al- 
tJiough it was only exacted in cases of notorious sins, it 
is manifest that we have in this system, not potentially or 
in germ, but in full developed activity, an ecclesiastical 
despotism of the most crushing order. But although this 
recognition of the right of the clergy to withhold from 
men what was beheved to be essential to their salvation, 
laid the foundation of the worst superstitions of Komo, 
it had, on the other hand, a very valuable moral effect. 
Every system of law is a system of education, for it fixes 
in the minds of men certain conceptions of right and 
wrong, and of the proportionate enormity of different 
crimes ; and no legislation was enforced with more solem- 
nity, or appealed more directly to the religious feelings, 
than the penitential discipline of the Church. More than, 
perhaps, any other single agency, it confirmed that con- 
viction of the enormity of sin, and of the retribution that 
follows it, which was one of the two great levers by which 
Christianity acted upon mankind. 

' Tlie whole autject of the penitential discipline is treated minutely in 
MsKhall's PenUenUallHscipline of the R-imitivs Church (flrst publislied in 
1714, and reprinted in the library of Anglo- Cat liolie Tlieologj'), and also in 
Einghiim, voL vii. Tertulliaa gives a gi-apMc desoriptioa of tlie public 
penances, Be PuAkU. t. 13. 
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But if Christianity was remarkable for its appeals to 
the selfish or interested side of our nature, it was far more 
remarkable for the empire it attained over disinterested 
enthusiasm. The Platonist exhorted men to imitate God, 
the Stoic, to follow reason, the Christian, to the love of 
Christ. The later Stoics had often united their notions 
of excellence in an ideal sage, and Epictetus had even 
urged his disciples to set before them some man of sur- 
passing excellence, and to imagine him continually near 
them ; but the utmost the Stoic ideal could become was a 
model for imitation, and the admiration it inspired could 
never deepen into affection. It was reserved for Chris- 
tianity to present to the world an ideal character, which 
through all the changes of eighteen centuries has inspired 
the hearts of men with an impassioned love, has shown 
itself capable of acting on all ages, nations, temperaments, 
and conditions, has been not only the highest pattern of 
virtue but the strongest incentive to its practice, and has 
exercised so deep an iafluence that it may be truly said 
that the simple record of three short years of active life 
has done more to regenerate and to soften mankind than 
all the disqmsitions of philosophers and all the exhorta- 
tions of moralists. Tiiis has indeed been the weUspring 
of whatever is best and purest in the Christian life. Amid 
all the sins and failings, amid all the priestcraft and per- 
secution and fanaticism that have defaced the Church, it 
has preserved, in the character and example of its Pounder, 
an endm'ing principle of regeneration. Perfect love 
knows no rights. It creates a boundless, uncalculating 
self-abnegation that transforms the character, and is the 
parent of every virtue. Side by side with the terrorism 
and the superstitions of dogmatism, there have ever existed 
in Christianity those who would echo the wish of St. 
Theresa, that she could blot out both heaven and hell, to 
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serve God for Himself alone ; and the power of the love of 
Christ has been displayed alil?:e in the most heroic pages 
of Christiaa martyrdom, in the most pathetic pages of 
Christian resignation, in the tenderest pages of Christian 
charity. It vras shown by the martyrs who sank beneath 
the fangs of wild beasts, extending to the last moment 
their arms in the form of the cross they loved -^ who or- 
dered their chains to be bnried with them as the insignia 
of their warfare f who looked with joy upon their ghastly 
wounds, because they had been received for Christ ;^ who 
welcomed death as the bridegroom welcomes the bride, 
because it would bring them near to Him. St. Fehcitas 
was seized with the pangs of childbirth as she lay in 
prison awaiting the hour of mai'tyrdom, and as her suffer- 
ings extorted from her a ay, one who stood by said, ' If 
you now suffer so much, what will it be when you are 
thrown to wild beasts ? ' ' What I now suffer,' she an- 
swered, 'concerns myself alone; hut then another will 
suffer for me, for I will then suffer for Him.'^ When St. 
Melania had lost both her husband and her two sons, 
kneeling by the bed where the remains of those she loved 
were laid, the childless widow exclaimed, ' Lord, I shall 
serve thee more humbly and readily for being eased of 
the weight thou hast taken from me.'^ 

Christian virtue was described by St. Augustine as 'the 



' EuseLiita, S. B. viii. 7. 

« St. Chrysoatom tella this of St. BaliylM. See TiUemont, M4m. pmir 
tereir a TSist. ecd. tome jii. p. 403. 

^ In the preface to a very ancient MUauese miasal it is awd of St. Agatha, 
tiat as she lay in tlie p-ison cell, torn ly the instruments of tortui'e, St 
Peter came to her ju the form of n Christian physician, and offered to dress 
ber woirnds ; hut she refused, saying that she wished for no physidan hut 
Christ. St. Peter, in the name of that Celestial Physician, commanded 
her wounds to close, and hor ho dy became wliole as hefore. (Tillemont, 
tome Jii. p. 413.) 

* Sea her acta in Euinart. ' Si Jerome, E^). xixis. 
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order of love.'^ Those wlio know how imperfectly the 
simple sense of duty can with most men resist the energy 
of the passions ; who have observed how barren Mahom- 
medanism has been in all the liiglier and more tender vir- 
tues, because its noble morality and its pure theism have 
been united with no living example ; who, above all, have 
traced through the history of the Christian Church the in- 
fluence of the love of Christ, will be at no loss to estimate 
the value of this purest and most distinctive source of Chris- 
tian enthusiasm. In one respect we can scarcely realise 
its effects upon the early Church. The sense of the fixity 
of natural laws is now so deeply implanted in the minds 
of men, that no truly educated person, whatever may be 
his religious opinions, seriously believes that all the more 
startling phenomena around him — storms, earthquakes, 
invasions, or famines — are results of isolated acts of super- 
natural power, and are intended to affect some human 
interest. But by the early Christians all these things 
were directly traced to the Master they so dearly loved. 
The result of this conviction was a state of feeUng 
we can now barely understand. A great poet, in lines 
which are among the noblest in English literature, has 
spoken of one who had died as united to the all-pervad- 
ing soul of nature, the grandeur and the tenderness, the 
beauty and the passion of his being blending with the 
kindred elements of tlie universe, his voice heard in all 
its melodies, his spirit a presence to be felt and known, a 
part of the one plastic energy that permeates and ani- 
mates the globe. Something of this kind, but of a far 
more vivid and real character, was the belief of the early 
Christian world. The universe, to them, was transfigured 
by love. All its phenomena, all its catastrophes were 

' 'Deflaitio \as\'m et vera virtutU; ordo eat anioria.' — De Ci'u. Deij 
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read in a new liglit, were enclued with a new signifi- 
cance, acquired a religioiis sanctity, Christianity offeree! 
a deeper consolation tlian any prospect of endless life, or 
of millennial glories. It taught the weary, the sorrowing, 
and the lonely, to look iip to heaven and to say, ' Thou, 
God, carest for me,' 

It is not surprising that a religious system, which made 
it a main object to inculcate moral excellence, and which, 
by its doctrine of future retribution, by its organisation, 
and by its capacity of producing a disinterested enthu- 
siasm, acquired an unexampled supremacy over the human 
mind, should have raised its disciples to a very high 
condition of sanctity. There can indeed be little doubt 
that, for nearly two hundred years after its esbiblishment 
in Europe, the Christian community exhibited a moral 
purity which, if it has been equalled, has never for any 
long period been surpassed. Completely separated from 
the Eoman world that w^ around them, abstaining alike 
from political life, from appeals to the tribunals, and from 
mihtary occupations ; looking forward continually to the 
immediate advent of their Master, and the destruction of 
the empire in which they dwelt, and animated by all the 
fervour of a young religion, the Christians found within 
themselves a whole order of ideas and feelings sufficiently 
powerful to guard them from the contamination of their 
age. In their general bearing towards society, and in the 
nature and minuteness of their scruples, they probably 
bore a greater resemblance to the Quakers tlian to any 
other existing sect.* Some serious signs of moral deca- 

Bd th h up tafesmllan th mmon, tliongli not 
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dence might indeed be detected even before the Decian 
persecution ; and it was obvious that the triumph of the 
Church, by introduciug numerous nominal Christians into 
its pale, by exposing it to the temptatious of wealth and 
prosperity, and by forcing it into connection with secular 
pohtics, must have damped its zeal and impaired its 
purity ; yet few persons, I think, who had contemplated 
Christiauity as it existed in the iirst three centuries would 
have imagined it possible that it should completely super- 
sede the Pagan worship around it ; that its teachers should 
bend the mightiest monarchs to theu- will, and stamp tlieir 
influence on eveiy page of legislation, and direct the whole 
course of civiUsation for a thousand years, aud yet that 
the period in which they were so supreme should have 
been one of the most contemptible in history. 

The leading features of that period may be shortly told. 
From the death of Marcus Aurelius, about which time 
Christianity assumed an important influence in the Roman 
world, the decadence of the empire was rapid and almost 
uninterrapted. The first Christian emperor transferred 
his capital to a new city, uncontaminated by tlie tradi- 
tions and the glories of Paganism ; aud he there founded 
an empire which derived all its ethics from Christian 
sources, and which continued in existence for about eleven 
hundred years. Of that Byzantine Empire the universal 
verdict of history is that it constitutes, without a single 
exception, the most thoroughly base and despicable form 
that civilisation has yet assumed. Though very cruel and 
very sensual, there have been times when cruelty assumed 

tuUian {Be CeronS) about Christiana wearing, in military festivals, laurel 
wrsfttlia, because karel was called after Daphne, the lover of Apollo, was 
much of the same kind as that of the Qualtera about recogniaiag tho gods 
Tnesco or Woden by speaking of Tuesday or "Wednesday. Ou the other 
hand, the eccleaiaatical aspects and the Baci-amental doctrines of the Chui'ch 
were the extreme opposites of Qualierism. 
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more rutliless, and sensuality more extravagant aspects j 
but there has been no other enduring civilisation so 
absolutely destitute of all the forms and elements of 
greatness, and none to Vfhich the epithet mean may be so 
emphatically apphed. The Byzantine Empire was pre- 
eminently the age of treachery. Its vices were the vices 
of men who had ceased to be brave without leaniing to 
be virtuous. Without patriotism, without the fruition or 
desire of liberty, alter the first paroxj'sms of religious 
agitation, witlaout genius or ititellectual activity ; slaves, 
and willing slaves, in both their actions and their thoughts 
immersed in sensuality and in the most frivolous pleasures, 
the people only emerged from their listlessness when some 
theological subtlety, or some rivalry ia the cJiariot races, 
stimulated them into frantic riots. They exhibited all the 
externals of advanced civilisation. They possessed know- 
ledge ; they had continually before them the noble litera- 
ture of ancient Greece, instinct with the loftiest heroism ; 
but that hteratiure, which afterwards did so much to 
revivify Europe, could fire the degenerate Greeks with 
no spark or semblance of nobility. The history of the 
empire is a monotonous story of the intrigues of priests, 
eunuchs, and women, of poisonings, of conspiracies, of 
uniform ingratitude, of perpetual fratricides. After the 
conversion of Constantine tliere was no prince in any 
eection of the Roman Empire altogether so depraved, or 
at least so shameless, as Nero or Heliogabaliis ; but the By- 
zantine Empire can show none bearing the faintest resem- 
blance to Antonine or Marcus Aurelius, while the nearest 
approximation to that character at Rome was furnished by 
the emperor Julian, who contemptuously abandoned the 
Christian faith. At last the Mahommedan invasion termi- 
nated the long decrepitude of the Eastern Empire. Con- 
Etantinople fank beneath the Crescent, its inhabitants 
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wrangling about theological differences to the very mo- 
ment of their fall. 

The Asiatic churches had abeady perished. The Chris- 
tian faith, planted in the dissolute cities of Asia Minor, had 
produced many fanatical ascetics and a few illustrious theo- 
logians, but it had no renovating effect upon the people 
at large. It introduced among them a principle of inter- 
minable and implacable dissension, but it scarcely tem- 
pered ill any appreciable degree their luxury or their sen- 
suality. The frenzy of pleasure continued unabated, and 
in a great part of the empme it seemed indeed only to 
have attained its climax after the triumph of Christianity. 
The condition of the Western Empire was somewhat 
different. Not quite a century after the conversion of 
Constantine, the Imperial city was captured by Alaric, and 
a long series of barbarian invasions at last dissolved the 
whole framework of Eoman society, while the barbarians 
themselves, having adopted the Christian faitli and sub- 
mitted absolutely to the Christian priests, the Church, 
which reinained the guardian of all the treasures of an- 
tiquity, was left with a virgin soil to realise her ideal of 
human excellence. For did she fiill short of what might 
be expected. She exercised for many centuries an 
almost absolute empire over the thoughts and actions of 
mankind, and created a civilisation which was permeated 
in every part with ecclesiastical influence. And the dark 
ages, as the period of Catholic ascendancy is justly called, 
do undoubtedly display many features of great and 
genuine excellence. In active benevolence, in the spirit 
of reverence, in loyalty, in co-operative habits, they far 
transcend the noblest ages of Pagan antiquity, while in 
that humanity which slirinks from the infliction of suf- 
fering, they were superior to Eoman, and in their respect 
for chastity, to Greek civilisation. On the other hand, 
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tbey rauk immeasurably below the best Pagan civilisationg 
in civic and patriotic virtues, in tlie love of liberty, in the 
number and splendour of the great characters they pro- 
duced, in the dignity and beauty of the type of charactcr 
they formed. They had their full share of tumult, 
anarcljy, injustice, and war, and they should probably be 
placed, in all intellectual virtues, lower than any other 
period in the history of mankind. A boundless intole- 
rance of all divergence of opinion was united with an 
equally boundless toleration of all falsehood and deliberate 
fraud tliat could favour received opinions. Creduhty 
being taught as a virtue, and all conclusions dictated by 
authority, a deadly torpor sank upon the human raind, 
which for many centuries almost suspended its action, 
and was only broken by the scrutinising, innovating, and 
free-thinking habits that accompanied the rise of the in- 
dustrial republics in Italy. Eew men who are not either 
priests or monks would not have preferred to live in the 
best days of the Athenian or of the Eoman republics, in 
the age of Augustus or in the age of the Antonines, rather 
than in any period that elapsed between the triumph of 
Christianity and the fourteenth century. 

It is indeed difficult to conceive any clearer proof 
than was furnished by the histoiy of the twelve hun- 
dred years after the conversion of Constantine, that while 
theology has undoubtedly introduced into the world 
certain elements and principles of good, scarcely if at all 
known to antiquity, while its value as a tincture or 
modifying influence in society can hardly be overrated, 
it is by no means for the advantage of mankind that in 
the form which the Greek and Catholic Churches present, 
it should become a controUing arbiter of civiHsation. 
It is often said that the Eoman world before Constantine 
Was in a period of rapid decay, that the traditions and 
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vitality of half-siipprossed Ptigsinism account for many of 
tlie aberrations of later times; that the influence of the 
Church was often rather nominal and superficial than 
supreme ; and that, in judging the ignorance of the dark 
ages, "vve must make lai'ge allowance for the dislocations 
of society by tlie barbarians. In aU this there is much 
truth ; but when we remember that in the Byzantine 
Empire the renovating power of theology was tried in a 
new capital free from Pagan traditions, and for more than 
one thousand years imsubdued by barbarians, and that 
in the West the Chm^ch, for at least seven hundred years 
after the shocks of the invasions had subsided, exercised 
a control more absolute than any other moral or in- 
tellectual agency has ever attamed, it will appear, I 
think, that the experiment was very sufiiciently tried. 
It is easy to make a catalogue of the glaring vices of 
antiquity, and to contrast them with the pure morality 
of Christian writings ; but if we desire to form a just 
estimate of the realised improvement, we must compare 
the classical and ecclesiastical civilisations as wholes, and 
; observe in each case not only the vices that were 
but also the degree and variety of positive 
excellence attained. In the first two centuries of the 
Christian Chiuch the moral elevation was extremely 
high, and was continually appealed to as a proof of the 
divinity of the creed. In the century before the con- 
version of Constantine, a marked depression was already 
manifest. The two centuries after Constantine are uni- 
formly represented by the Fathers as a period of general 
and scandalous vice. The ecclesiastical civilisation that 
follo^ved, though not ivitliout its distinctive merits, as- 
suredly supplies no justification of the common boast 
about the regeneration of society by the Church. That 
the civilisation of the last three centuries has risen iu 
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most respects to a higher level than any that had pre- 
ceded it, I at least firmly believe ; but theological ethics, 
though very important, form but one of the many and 
complex elements of its exceUeiice. Mechanical in- 
ventions, the habits of industriaUsm, the discoveries of 
physical science, the improvements of government, the 
expansion of literature, the traditions of Pagan antiquity, 
have all a distinguished place, while, the more fully its 
history is investigated, the more clearly two capital truths 
are disclosed. The first is that the influence of Uieology 
having for centuries numbed and paralysed tlie whole 
intellect of Christian Europe, the revival, which forms the 
starting-point of our modern civilisation, was mainly due 
to the fact that two spheres of intellect still remained un- 
controlled by the sceptre of Catholicism. The Pagan 
literature of antiquity, and the Maliommedau schools of 
science, were the chief agencies in resuscitating the dor- 
mant energies of Christendom. The second fact, which I 
have elsewhere endeavoured to establish in detail, is that 
during more than tliree centuries the decadence of theo- 
logical influence has been one of the most invariable signs 
and measures of our progress. In medicine, physical 
science, commercial interests, politics, and even ethics, 
the reformer has been confronted with theological affirma- 
tions which barred his way, which were all defended 
as of vital importance, and were all in turn compeEed 
to yield before the secularising influence of civilisa- 
tion. 

We have here, then, a problem of deep interest and im- 
portance, which I propose to investigate in tlie present 
chapter. We have to inquire why it was that a religion 
which was not more remarkable for the beauty of its 
moral teaching than for the power with which it acted 
upon mankind, and which diuing the last few centwiea 
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has been the source of countless blessings to the world, 
should liave proved itself for so long a period, and under 
sucli a variety of conditions, altogether unable to regene- 
rate Europe. The question is not one of languid or im- 
perfect action, but of conflicting agencies. In the vast 
and complex organism of Catholicity there were some 
parts which acted with admirable force in improving and 
elevating mankind. There were others which had a 
directly opposite effect. 

The first aspect in which Christianity presented itself 
to the world was as a declaration of the fraternity of 
men in Christ. Considered as immortal beings, destined 
for the extremes of happiness or of misery, and united 
to one another by a special community of redemp- 
tion, the first and most manifest duty of a Cliristian man 
was to look upon his fellow-men as sacred beings, and 
from this notion grew up the eminently Christian idea 
of the sanctity of all human life. I have already endea- 
voured to show — and the fact is of such capital import- 
ance in meeting the common objections to the reality of 
natural moral perceptions, that I venture, at the risk of 
tediousness, to recur to it — that nature does not tell man 
that it is wrong to slay without provocation his fellow- 
men. Not to dwell upon those early stages of barbarism 
in wliich the higher faculties of human nature are still 
undeveloped, and almost in the condition of embryo, it is 
an historical fact, beyond alt dispute, that refined, and 
even moral societies, have existed, in which the slaughter 
of men of some particular class or nation has been re- 
garded with no more compunction than the slaughter of 
animals in the chase. The early Greeks, in their deahnga 
with the barbarians ; the Romans, in their dealings with 
gladiators, and, in some periods of their history, with 
slaves ; the Spaniards, in their dealings witli Indians ; 
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nearly all colonists removed from European supervision, 
in their dealings "with an inferior race ; an immense pro- 
portion of the nations of antiquity, in their dealings with 
new-born infants, display this complete and absolute cal- 
lousness, and we may discover traces of it even in our 
own islands and within the last three hundred yeaxs.^ 
And difficult as it may be to reahae it in our day, when 
the atrocity of all wanton slaughter of men has become 
an essential part of our moral feelings, it is nevertlieless 
an incontestable fact that this callousness has been con- 
, tinually shown by good men, by men who in all other 
respects would be regarded in any age as conspicuous for 
their humanity. In the days of tJie Tudors, the best 
Englishmen delighted in what we should now deem the 
most barbarous sports, and it is absolutely certain that in 
antiquity men of genuine humanity — tender relations, 
loving friends, charitable neighbours — men in whose eyes 
the murder of a fellow-citizen would have appeared as 
atrocious as in our own, frequented, instituted, and ap- 
plauded gladiatorial games, or counselled without a 
scruple the exposition of infants. But it is, as I conceive, 
a complete confusion of thought to imagine, as is so 
commonly done, that any accumulation of facts of this 
nature throws the smallest doubt upon the reality of 
innate moral perceptions. AH that tlie intuitive moralist 
asserts is that we know by nature that there is a distinction 
between humanity and cruelty, that the first belongs to 
the higher or better part of our nature, and that it is our 
duty to cultivate it. The standard of the age, which is 
itself determined by the general condition of society, con- 

' See tiie masterly description of the relations of the English to the 
[rish in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, in Froude's Ilistory of England, ch. 
xxiv. ; and nlso Lord Iilacaulaj's desciiption of the feelings of the Maatei 
of Stsur towards the Highlanders. (Hist, of Engiimd, ch. xviii.) 
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stitutes tlie natural line of duty ; for lie who falls below it 
contributes to depress it, Now, there is no fact more 
absolutely certain, than that nations and ages which have 
differed most widely as to the standard have been per- 
fectly unanimous as to the excellence of humanity. Plato, 
who recommended infanticide ; Cato, who sold his aged 
slaves ; Pliny, who applauded the games of the arena ; 
the old generals, who made their prisoners slaves or 
gladiators, as well as the modern generals, who refuse to 
impose upon them any degrading labour ; the old legis- 
lators, who filled their codes with sentences of torture, 
mutilation, and hideous forms of death, as well as the 
modern legislators, who are continually seeking to abridge 
the punishment of the most guilty ; the old disciplinarian, 
who governed by force, as well as the modern education- 
alist, who governs by sympathy ; the Spanish girl, whose 
dark eye glows with rapture as she watches the frantic 
bull, while the fire streams from the explosive dart that 
quivers in its neck ; the English lady, whose sensitive 
humanity shudders at the chase ; the reformers we some- 
times meet, who are scandalised by all field sports, or by 
the sacrifice of animal Hie for food ; or who will eat only 
the larger animals, in order to reduce the saoriflce of life 
to a minimum ; or who are continually inventing new 
metliods of quickening animal death — aU, these persons, 
widely as they differ in their acts and in their judgment 
of what things should be called ' brutal,' and what things 
should be called ' fantastic,' agree in believing humanity 
to be better than cruelty, and in attaching a definite con- 
demnation to acts that fall below the standard of their 
country and their time. Now, it was one of the most 
important services of Cliristianity, that besides quickening 
greatly our benevolent aff'ections, it definitely and dogma- 
tically asserted the sinfulness of all destruction of human 
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life as a matter of amusement, or of simple convenience, 
and thereby formed a new standard higher than any 
which then existed in the world. 

The influence of Christianity in this respect began with 
the very earliest stage of human life. The practice of 
abortion was one to which few pei-sons in antiquity at- 
tached any deep feeling of condemnation. I have noticed 
in a former chapter that the physiological theory that 
the fcetus did not become a living creature till the hour 
of birth, had some influence on the judgments passed upon 
tliis practice ; and even where this tlieory was not gene- 
rally held, it is easy to account for the prevalence of 
the act. The deatli of an unborn child does not appeal 
very powerfully to the feeling of compassion, and men 
who had not yet attained any strong sense of the sanctity 
of human hfe, who believed that they might regulate 
their conduct on these matters by utihtarian viewSj ac- 
cording to the general interest of the community, might 
very readily conclude that the prevention of birth was in 
many cases an act of mercy. In Greece, Aristotle not 
only countenanced the practice, but even desired that it 
should be enforced by law, when population had exceeded 
certain assigned limits.^ No law in Greece, or in the Eo- 
man Eepublic, or during the greater part of the Empire, 
condemned it •? and if, as has been thought, some measure 
was adopted condemnatory of it in the latter days of the 
I'agan Empire, that measure was altogether inoperative. 
A long chain of writers, botli Pagan and Christian, repre- 
sent the practice as avowed and almost universal. They 
describe it as resulting, not simply from licentiousness 
or from poverty, but even from so sHght a motive as 

' See on the views of Aiistotle, Labourt, RccJiereltcs Mdoii^iics sur les 
Snfants trouves (Paiis, 1848), p. 9. 
* See Gvavino, De Oititet Frogreaew Jttris Civiiia, lib. i. 4i. 
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vanity, which made mothers shrink from the disfigure- 
ment of childbirth. They speak of a mother who had 
never destroyed her unborn offspring as deserving of 
signal praise, and they assure us that the frequency of 
the crime was such that it gave rise to a regular profes- 
sion. At the same time, while Ovid, Seneca, Favorinus 
the Stoic of Aries, Plutarch, and Juvenal, all speak of 
aboi'tion as general and notorious, they all speak of it as 
imquestionably criminal.^ It was probably regarded by 
the average Romans of the later days of Paganism, much 
as Englishmen in the last century regarded convivial 
;, as certainly wrong, but so venial as scarcely to 
i censure. 

The language of the Christians from tlie very beginning 
was very different. With unwavering coDsistency and with 

• 'Nunc iiteriira yifjut CjUffi rtilt formosa Tideri, 

Earac[ue in hoc fevo est, quie veiit ease pnrens.' 

Ovid, He mice, lines 22-23. 
The same writer hds (levoted one of Iiis elegies (ii. 14) to reproaching 
Lb mistress Corinaa Tnth havinff been guilty of this net. It wns not with- 
out dangers, and Ovid aivjs, 

' Stepe SU05 utero qufe necat ipsa pent.' 
A niece of Domitian is said to have died in conseq^uence of having', at the 
oommanci of the emperor, practised it fSueton. Domit. xxii.). Plutarch 
notices the custom {De Sanitate Tuaidd), and Seneca eulogises Helvia 
{Ad Selo. Kvi.) for being exempt from vanity and having never destroyed 
her nnhorn offspring. Favorinus, in a remarltable passage (Aulus Gelliu=, 
No(A. Alt. xii. 1), speaks of the act as ' puhliea detestatione communique 
odio dignuin,' and proceeds to argue that it ia only a degree leis crimmal 
for mothers to put out their children to nurse. Juvenal hi ] i e t\ ell 
known and emphatic lines on the suhject : — 

' Sod Jaoet aurato vix nulla puerpera leoto; 
Tantum artes hujus, tantum medioamiua possunt, 
Qu<e ateriles faeit, atijue homiues in venti'e uecandos 
Oonducit ' Sat. vi. linea 592-395. 

Theie ai'e also many allusions to it ia the Christian Tvritei's. Tbus 
Mmucius Tehs. {Oclaims, sxs.) : ' Vos enim video procreatos fiUos nunc 
feijs et avibus esponere, nunc adstrangulatos misero mortis genere elidcre. 
Svmt qure in ipsia Tiweribus medicaminibus epotis, originem futuii hominis 
extniguant et pariicidium faciant antequam pnrlant.' 
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the Strongest emphasis, they denounced the practice, not 
simply as inhuman, but as definitely murder. In the 
penitential discipline of'the Church, abortion was placed 
in the same category as infanticide, and the stern sen- 
tences to which the guilty pei-son was subject imprinted 
on the minds of Christians, more deeply than any mere 
exhortations, a sense of the enormity of the crime. By 
the Council of Ancyra the guilty mother was excluded 
from the Sacrament till the very hour of death, and 
though this penalty was soon reduced, first to ten and 
afterwards to seven years' penitence,^ tlie offence still 
ranked among tlie gravest in tlie legislation of the Church. 
In one very remarkable way the reforms of Christianity 
in this sphere were powerfully sustained by a doctrine 
which is perhaps the most revolting in the whole theo- 
logy of the Fathers. To the Pagans, even when condemn- 
ing abortion and infanticide, these crimes appeai'ed com- 
paratively tiivial, because the victims seemed very insigni- 
ficant and theu: sufferings very slight. The deatli of an 
adult man who is struck down in the midst of his enter- 
prise and his hopes, who is united by ties of love or 
friendship to multitudes around him, and whose departure 
causes a perturbation and a pang to the society in which 
he has moved, excites feehngs very different from any 
produced by the painless_ extinction of a new-born infant, 
which, having scarcely touched the earth, has known none 
of its cares and very little of its love. But to the theolo- 
gian this infant life possessed a fearful significance. The 
moment, they taught, the fcetus in the womb acquired 
animation, it became an immortal being, destined, even if 
it died unborn, to be raised again on the last day, re- 
sponsible for the sin of Adam, and doomed, if it perished 
without baptism, to be excluded for ever from heaven 
* See Laboiirt, Jlechei-cJiea sw !es Enfans trouvis, p. 2o, 
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and to be cast, as the Greeks tanght, into a painless and 
joyless limbo, or, as the Latins taught, into the abyss of hell. 
It is probably, in a considerable degree, to this doctrine 
that we owe in the first instance the healthy sense of the 
value and sanctity of infant life which so broadly distin- 
guishes Christian from Pagan societies, and which is now 
so thoroughly incorporated with our moral feelings as to 
be independent of all doctrinal changes. That which ap- 
pealed so powerfully to the compassion of the early and 
mediasval Christians, in the fate of the murdered infants, 
was not that they died, but that they commonly died nn- 
baptised ; and the criminality of abortion was immeasur- 
ably aggravated when it was believed to involve, not only 
the extinction of a transient hfe, but also the damnation of 
an immortal soul.^ In the ' lives of the Saints' there is a 

• Among tlie barbariim laws thoi'e is a very euiious one about a daily 
compensation to the parents of children who had been, tilled in the womb 
on account of the daily suffering of those children in hell. ' Propterea 
diutumam judjcaverunt anteeesaorea noatri conipositionem. et jndieea post- 
quam religio Chiifitianitatia inolevit in mundo. Quia diutuninm postquam. 
incarnalionem eiiacepit anima quamvis ad nativitfttJs liicem minime per- 
venisset, patitur jxenam, quia sine sacraniento regcneriitionia aljortiTO modo 
twdita est ad inferos.' — LegeaBii/avm-ioi'vm,tit.\ii.c»p.xz.ia Gsocimi, Lei/es 
Barbm: vol. ii. p. 374, The fii'si foundling hospital of which we have un- 
doubted record is that founded at Milan, by a man named Datheus, in a.d, 
789. Muratoii has preserved (AiUwh. Ital. Diaa. sxxTii.) the chatter 
embodying the motives of the founder, in which the following sentences 
occur: — ' Quia frequenter per liixiiriam hoininum genua decipitiir, et exinde 
malum homicidii generatur, dum conoipientea ex adultetio ne prodantur in 
publico, fetos teneroa necant, ci absg^ie £iq?Msniatis lavaoro parviihs ad Tar- 
tara tnitluuif quia nullum reperimit locum, quo eervare vivos valeant,' &c, 
Hemyll. of Fmaee, 1556, made a long law against women who, 'adve- 
nant le temps de leur part et dSJivrance de leur enfant, occultement s'en 
Mivrent, puis le suffoquent et autrement suppriment eana leur avoir fait 
empmiir h Saint Sanremenl da Baptitne.' — Labourt, Itecliei-ches sar les Bnf. 
ti-maHs, p. 47. There b a story told of a Queen of Portugal (sister to Henry V. 
of England, «id mother of St, Ferdinand) that, being m childbirth, her 
hfe was despaired of unless she took a medicine which would accelerato 
the birth but probably sacrifice the life of the child. She answered that 
' she would not purchase her temporal life by the eternal salvation of hez 
son.' — Eollaiidists, Act. Sanctor., June 5th. 
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curious legend of a man who, being desirous of ascertain- 
ing the condition of a child before birtli, slew a pregnant 
woman, committing thereby a double murder, that of 
the mother and of the child in her womb. Stung by 
remorse, the murderer fled to the desert, and passed the 
remainder of his hfe in constant penance and prayer. 
At last, after many years, the voice of God told him that 
he had been forgiven the murder of the woman. But 
yet his end was a clouded one. He never could obtain an 
assurance that he had been forgiven the death of the 
child.* 

If we pass to the next stage of human life, that of the 
new-bom infant, we find ourselves in presence of that 
practice of infanticide which was one of the deepest stains 
of the ancient civilisatioji. The natural history of this 
crime 13 somewhat peculiar.^ Among savages, whose 
feehngs of compassion are very faint, and whose warlike 
and nomadic habits are eminently unfavourable to infant 
life, it is, as might be expected, the usual custom for the 
parent to decide whether he desires to preserve the child 
he has called into existence, and if he does not, to expose 
or slay it. In nations tliat have passed out of the stage 
of barbarism, but are still rude and simple in their habits, 
the practice of infanticide is usually rare; but unlike 

' Tillemont, Mhnoh'ea pour seriiir a THutoh-e eccUHasligtte (Paris, 1701) 
tome s. p. 41. St. Clem. Alexaud. saya that iDfants in tlie ■worah and ex- 
posed infanta hare guai'dian angels to watcli over tLem. {Strmyi. v.) 

^ Tliereiaan extremely large literature devoted to the enbjeet of infan- 
ticide, exposition, foundlings, So. The hoots I have chiefly followed are 
Ternie et Monfalcoa, Sistoire des JEn/mis tr<mv4e (Paris, 1840J ; Eemacle, Dea 
Hospices dEnfans troiccSs (1838) ; Lahouit, S^chercRirs hisloi-iqnea sro- les 
Enfmis troun^s (Paris, 18i8) ; Kwnigawarter, J^ai aar Ja LeijUation tka 
Peupka anciena et modcmes relatiw (tux Siifans m^s hors Maringe (Paiia, 
1842). There aie also many details on the Biihject in Godefroy's Commentary 
to the laws abont children in the Theodosian Code, in MiJthus Oij Popala- 
iion, in Edward's tract On the Siale of Slasei-!/ in the Earhj and MiMs 
Agvi of Christianity, and in most ecclesiastical hi^toiiee. 
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Other crimes of violence, it is not naturally diminished by 
the progress of civilisation, for after the period of savage 
life IS passed, its prevalence is influenced much more by 
the sensuahty than by the barbarity of a people.' We 
may trace, too, in many countries and ages, the notion that 
children, as the fruit, representatives, and dearest pos- 
sessions of their parents, are acceptable sacrifices to the 
gods. Infanticide, as is weh known, was almost uni- 
vemlly admitted among the Greeks, being sanctioned, 
and in some cases enjoined, upon what we should now 
call 'the greatest happiness principle,' by the ideal le.is- 
tabons of Plato and Aiistotle, and by the actual legislations 
of Lycurgus and Solon. Eegarding the community as a 
whole, they clearly saw that it is in the highest degree 
for the mterests of society that the increase of population 
should be veiy jealously restricted, and that the State 
should be as far as possible free from helpless and unpro- 
ductive members ; and they therefore concluded that the 
■ It m«,l not, 1„„,.,, b, ,„re„d ,„„ n,, ,j„ i„f„taa, !„,,,„, i„ 

S ,57°' r '° ','v °'''"*"5' "' ■ "''°»- ^"'•"r "» "-ii""" «' 

civUised society in wlijch it is most common ia where a iaro'e t f 

«l.d »,d,„tllj o«™i. „,1 ,.„ ,t,o,,g',„d.l conde,„:.a™Tlh. 

™, »a wh.,., „ cc..,,„n„, a.,, i, „ ^„„ „,Mj, t, „„^ J; 

..tafcd. „ b.t c™i,,, .nd h„ «,rib.d it to tb, gj., l„So" rf 
p.Mio op,„o. towarf. ,.„1, t,My. Fondling bo^il^l,, J.„, „.i,, 
mfln„™ the b.tory „1 .nf„ln,d<, , bnt tb. mortality i^ tb.k ,^ Si 
great 11.1 ,1 „._, be ,u„honed »belle, Ihej l.„ dln,ini.b,d the nnmbe, of 

11. murier. of cMdi-en. Lord Kan,, mlinj in th. tat half of tl. .ighl- 

Sootkud ,1 „„are. a dug,™ ,„ . yonng woman to 1,t. . ba.l.rf. In H. 
count, l„t m,„l,on.d, 11. ii„l In.t.nc. Inown of . b„ted ohild being 

~«.«1., but Here „.„ „..„„, for believing that „at.™l aHielion I 
generally stronger than want, but wealor than shame. 
* See ^Valhurlon's Limine legaliim, vii. 2. 
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painless destruction of infant life, and especially of those 
infants who were so deformed or diseased that their 
lives, if prolonged, would probably have been a burden 
to themselves, was on the whole a benefit. The veiy 
sensual tone of Greek life rendered the modern notion 
of prolonged continence wholly alien to their thoughts, 
and the extremely low social and intellectual condition of 
Greek mothers, who exercised no appreciable infiucnce 
over the habits of thought of the nation should also, I 
think, be taken into account, for it has always been 
observed that mothers are much more distinguished than 
fathers for their affection for infants that have not yet 
manifested the first dawning of reason. Even in Greece, 
however, infanticide and exposition were not universally 
permitted. In Thebes these offences were punished by 
death.^ 

The power of life and death, which in Home was 
originally conceded to the father over his children, 
would appear to involve an unlimited pormi^ion of in- 
fanticide; but a vciy old law, popularly ascribed to 
Eomulns, in this respect restricted the parenLT.1 rights, 
enjoining the father to bring up all his male children, 
and at least his eldest female child, forbidding him to 
destroy any well-formed child till it had completed its 
third year, when the affections of the parent might be 
supposed to be developed, but permitting the exposition 
of deformed or maimed children with the consent of 
their five nearest relations.^ The Eoman pohcy was 

' jElian. Finia JSist. ii. 7. Paasf^a from tlie Greelc im^native 
nriters, represenfiog exporition as the avowed and habitual practice of poor 
parents, are collected T)y Termo et Monfalcon, Sist. dea Mifans trouvis, pp. 
S9-45. Tacitus notices -with praise {Germaiiia, xis.) lliat the GermaBS did 
not allow infanticide. He also notices (Msl. v. 5) the piohihition of infan- 
ticide aBiong the Jews, and ascribes it to their desire to increase the popu- 
laLiou. " BioD. Halic. ii. 
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always to encourage, while the Greek policy was rather 
to restrain population, and infanticide never appears to 
have been common in Rome till the corrupt and sensual 
days of the Empire. The legislators then absolutely 
condemned it, and it was indirectly discouraged by laws 
which accorded special privileges to the fathers of many 
children, eseiupted poor parents from most of the burden 
of taxation, and in some degree provided for the security 
of exposed infiints. Public opinion probably differed 
little from that of our own day as to the fact, though it 
differed from it much as to the degree, of its criminality. 
It was, as will be remembered, one of the charges most 
frequently brought against the Christians, and it was one 
that never failed to arouse popular indignation. Pagan 
and Christian authorities are, liowever, united in speaking 
of infanticide as a crying vice of the Empire, and Ter- 
tulhan observed tliat no laws were more easily or more 
constantly evaded than those which condemned it.^ A 
broad distinction was popularly drawn between infanticide 
and exposition. The latter, though probably condexnned, 
was certainly not punished by law ;^ it was practised on a 

' The ■well-known jnriBconsuIt Pnulua had laid doivn the proposition, 
' Necare videtur non tantum is qui partum perfcicat sed et ia qui atijicit 
et qui nlimonia denegat et qui publids loeis misericord ise causa exponit 
quani ipso non LafceL' (Dig. lib. xxv. lit. iii. 1. 4.) These words liave given 
rise to a famous contnoversy between two Butcli professors, named Koodt and 
Bynkei'shoelt, conducted on both sides with great ieaniing, and on the side of 
N'oodt witli great passion. Noodt mtuntained that these words are simply 
thsexpressionof amoral ttuth,notajudkialdecision,atid that exposition was 
nevei illegal in Rome till some time after the establishment of Christianity, 
Hia opponent argued that exposition was legally identical with infanticide, aud 
became, therefore, illegal when the power of life and death was withdrawn 
from the father. (See the works of Koodt (Cologne, 1763) and of Bynker- 
shoek (Cologne, 1761). It is at least certwn that exposition was notorious 
and avowed, and the law against it, if it existed, inoperative. Gibbon 
(Decline and Fall, ch. xliv.) thinks the law censured but did not punish ex- 
position. See, too, Troplong, Injiaence da Ckristiaaimae «w le Ih'oif, p. 271. 
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gigaatic scale and with absolute impunity, noticed by writers 
with the most frigid indifference, and at least, in the case of 
destitute parents, considered a very venial offence.^ Often, 
no doubt, the exposed children perished, but more fre- 
quently the veiy extent of the practice saved the lives of the 
victims. Tliey were brought systematically to a column 
near the Velabrum, and there taken by speculators who 
educated them as slaves, or very frequently as prostitutes.^ 

_ ' Quintilion speaks in n feme of apology, if not justification, of the expo- 
sition of the cliildren of destitute parents (Ded. cRcvi.), and even Plutarcii 
Bpealca of it witliout censure. (De Amai: Prolig.) There ara seversl curious 
illustrations in Latin literature of the different feeling's of fathers and 
mothers ou this matter. Terence {Hmiiton, Act. iii. Scene 5) represents 
Chremea as having, as a matter of course, chni-ged his pregnant wife to 
have her child killed provided it wbs a girl. The mother, overcome hy pity, 
shi'ank from doing so, and secretly gave it to an old woman to expose it, in 
hopes that it might be preserved. Ohremea, on hearing what had been 
done, reproached bis wife for her -womanly pity, and told her she had been 
not only disobedient but irrational, for she was only consigning her daucrhter 
to the life of a prostitul*. In Apuleius {Metam. lib. x.) we have a similar 
pictm.'e of a father starting for a journey, leavmg bis wife in childbirth, and 
giving her bis purtiag command to hOl her child if it should be a girl, 
which she could not bring herself to do The g ri was bro ght p secKitly. 
In the case of weak or deforn ed nfants nfantic de s ems to 1 a e been 
habitual. 'Portentoa fcetns ext og n us 1 le os q oque s debil s mon- 
strosique editi sunt, mergimus ^on a set rat o e t a wn s autilia 
seeemere.'— Seneca, i?tf Jra, i. lo Teren e has ntrod ced i p t re of the 
exposition of ca infant into his A d u Act & ene 5 See too, Suet. 
Aug^ist. Ikv. Accoi^ding to Sueton us {Cahff. r.), on the death of Ger- 
manicus, womon exposed tlieir new-bom cliildren in sign of giief. Ovid 
bad dwelt with much feeling on the barbarity of these practices. It is a 
very curious fact, which has been noticed by Warburion, that Chremes 
whose sentiments about infanta we have just seen, is the very personage 
into whose mouth Terence has put the famous sentiment, ' Homo sum 
humani nihil a me alienum puto.' 

' That these were the usual fates of exposed infants is noticed by several 
writers. Some, too, hoth Pagan and Christian (Qnintiliau, Ded. eccvi.; 
Laetantius, Div. Inst. vi. 20, &c.), speak of the liability to incestuous mai'- 
riages resulting from frequent exposition. In the Greek poets there are 
several allusions to rich childless men adopting foundlings, and Juvenal 
says It was common for Eoman wives to palm off foundi:n<>-s on their hus- 
bands for their sons. («rt.vL603.) Thereisanexti-emelyborribledeclama- 
tion m Seneca the Rhetorician {Vonirovcr>. Hb. v. 33) about exposed cMldi^ 
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On the whole, what was demanded on this subject was 
not any clearer moral teaching, but rather a stronger 
enforcement of the condemnation long since ]«issed upon 
infanticide, and an increased protection for exposed 
mfanf^. By the penitential sentences, by the dogmatic 
considerations I have enumei-ated, and by the earnest ex- 
liortatioJis both of her preachers and ^vriters, the Church 
laboured to deepen the sense of the enormity of the act, 
and especially to convince men that the guilt of abandon- 
ing their children to the precarious and doubtfid mercy 
of the stranger was scarcely less than that of simple in- 
fanticide.^ In the civil law her influence was also dis- 
played, though not, I think, very advantageously. By 
the. counsel, it is said, of Lactantius, Constantine, in the 
very year of his conversion, in order to prevent the fre- 
quent instances of infanticide by destitute parents, issued 
a decree applicable in the first instance to Italy, but 
extended in a.d. 322 to Africa, in which he ordered that 
those children whom their parents were imable to support 
should be clothed and fed at the expense of the State,^ a 
pohcy which had ah-eady been pursued on a large scale 
under the Antonines. In a.d. 331, a law intended to 
multiply the chances of the exposed child being taken 
charge of by some charitable or mterested person, pro- 
vided that the foundling should remain the absolute pro- 
perty of its saviour, whether he adopted it as a son or 
employed it as a slave, and that the parent should not 
have power at any future time to reclaim it.^ By another 

who were snia to have been maimed and mutilated, either to prevent their 
Kcagnition hy their parents, or that tJiey might gaia raoney as heggava for 
their nmsters. 

' See passages on this point cited by GEodefroy in Ids Commmlary to ike 
Law Ih Espositis, Codex Theod. lib. v. lit, 7, 

' Codex Tkeod. lib. xi. tit. 37. 

» Ibid. lib. T. tit. 7, lex 1. 
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law, whicli had been issued in a.d. 329, it had been pro- 
vided that children who had been not exposed but sold, 
might be reclaimed upon payment by the father.^ 

The two last laws cannot be regarded -wilJi unmingled 
satisfaction. That regulating the condition of exposed 
children, though undoubtedly enacted with the most bene- 
volent intentions, was in some degree a retrograde step, 
the Pagan laws having provided that the father might 
always witlidrawthe child he had exposed from servitude, 
by payment of the expenses incurred in supporting it,^ 
while Trajan Jiad even decided that the exposed child 
could not become under any circumstance a slave.^ The 
law of Constantine, on the other hand, doomed it to an 
irrevocable servitude, and this law continued in force till 
A.D. 529, when Justinian, reverting to the principle of 
Trajan, decreed that not only the father lost all ]egitimat3 
autlioiity over his child by exposing it, but also that the 
person who had saved it could not by that act deprive it 
of its natural liberty. But this law applied only to the 
Eastern Empire ; and in part at least of the "West^ the 
servitude of exposed infants continued for centuiies, and 
appears only to have terminated with the general extinc- 
tion of slaveiy in Europe. The law of Constantine con- 
cerning the sale of children ^vas also a step, though 
perhaps a necessary step, of retrogression. A series of 
emperors, among whom Caracalla was conspicuous, had 
denounced and endeavomcd to abohsli as ' shameful,' 
the traffic in free children, and Diocletian had expressly 
and absolutely condemned it.* The extreme misery, how- 
ever, resulting from the civil wars under Constantine, had 

> Codex Theod. lib. v. tit 8, lex 1. 

" See Godefroy'a Commentary to the Law. 

' In ft letter to the younger Pliny. (Ep. x.72.) 

* See ott this point Mumtori, Antkh. Italian. Diss, xxivii. 

• See on tliese laws, Wallon, Hist de I'Eschoage, torae iii. pp. 62-6S, 
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rendered it necessary to autliorise ihe old practice oi 
selling children in the case of absolute destitution, which, 
though it had been condemned, had probably never 
altogether cesised. Theodosius the Great attempted to 
take a step in advance, by decreeing that the children 
thus sold might regain their freedom without the re- 
payment of the purchase-money, a temporary service be- 
ing a sufficient compensation for the purchase ; ^ but this 
measure was repealed by Valentinian III. The sale of 
children in case of great necessity, though denounced by 
the Fathers,'^ continued long after the time of Theodosius, 
nor does any Christian emperor appear to have enforced 
the humane enactment of Diocletian. 

Together with these measures for the protection of 
exposed children, there were laws directly condemnatory 
of infanticide. This branch of the subject is obscured by 
much ambiguity and controversy ; but it appears most 
probable tliat the Pagan legislature reclconed infanticide as 
a form of homicide, though, being deemed less atrocious 
than other forms of homicide, it was punished, not by 
death, but by bani^hment.^ A law of Constantme, in- 
tended principally, and perhaps exclusively, for Africa, 
where the sacrifices of children to Saturn were veiy com- 
mon, assimilated to parricide the murder of a child by its 
father ;* and finally, Valentinian, in a.d. 374, made all 
infanticide a capital offence,^ and especially enjoined the 

' See Cod, Theod. lib. in, tit. 3, lex 1, and the Coiumeiitary. 

* On tlie very pei-sistent denunciation of ttiia practice by the ritlliers, see 
many examples in Terme et Monfalcon. 

* This JB a mere question of defaition, upon ■which latryeTs have ex- 
pended much learning and discassion. Oujaa thought the Eoniima con- 
aderecl infanHcide a crime, hift a crime genetically different from homicide. 
Godefrey mainfwna that it was classified as homicide, but that, being es- 
teemed leas hemous than the other forms of homicide, it was only punished 
by exile. See the Commeatnry to Cod. Thcod. lib. is. tit, 14, 1, ]. 

' Cod. Theod. lib. ix. tit. 15. • Ibid. lib. is. tit. 14, lex 1, 
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punishment of exposition.^ A linv of the Spanish Visi- 
goths, in the seventh century, punished infanticide and 
abortion with death or blindness.^ In the Capitula- 
ries of Charlemagne the former crime was punished as 
homicide.* 

It is not possible to ascertain, .with any degree of accu- 
racy what diminution of infanticide resulted from these 
measures. It may, however, be safely asserted that the 
publicity of the trade in exposed children became impos- 
sible under the influence of Christianity, and that the 
sense of the serious nature of the crime was very consi- 
derably increased. The extreme destitution, which was 
one of its most fertile causes, was met by Christian charity. 
Many exposed children appear to have been educated 
by individual Christians.^ Brephotrophia and Orphano- 
trophia are among the earliest recorded charitable insti- 
tutions of the Church ; but it is not certain that exposed 
children were admitted into them, and we find no trace 
for several centuries of Cliristian foundhng hospitals. 
This form of charity grew up gradually in the early part 
of the middle ages. It is said tliat one existed at Treves 
in the sixth, and at Angers in the seventh century, and it 
is certain that one existed at Milan in the eighth century.^ 
The Council of Eouen, in the ninth century, invited women 
who had secretly borne children to place them at the door 
of the church, and undertook to provide for tlieni if they 

* Corp. Jmis, lib. yiii. tit. 52, lex 2. 

^ I^cs Wimgotkanim (]ib. Vi. tit. .3, lex T) mid oilier laws (lib. iv-. tit. 4) 
eondenineii expoafion. 
' ' Si qnis iufimtem neeaveiit ut homiciJa teneatuv.' — CfipU. Tii. 108. 

* It ftppears from a passage of St. Augustine, tliat Obriatian virgins wei'e 
neeustomed fo coUect exposed children Mid to have them hroiiRlit into the 
church. See Terme et Monfalcon, Si»t. des Enfann Iroutis, p. 74. 

' CompflTB Lahonrt, Meek, tto- les Enfaiis trouvei, yp. 33-38 ; Mnxatori, 
AjitlchitH Imliane, Disaevt. sxxvii. Muratori baa also biiefly noticed the 
history of theao charities iu his Cat-itit Christiana, cap. xsvii. 
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were not reclaimed. It is probable that they were 
brought up among the numerous slaves or serfs attached 
to the ecclesiastical properties, for a decree of the Council 
of Aries, in the fifth century, and afterwards a law of 
Charlemagne, had echoed the enactment of Oonstantine, 
declaring that exposed children should bo the slaves of 
their protectors. As slavery declined, tlie memorials of 
many sins, like many other of the discordant elements of 
mediaBval society, were doubtless absorbed and conse- 
crated in the monastic societies. The strong sense, always 
evinced m the Church of the enonnity of unchastity pro- 
bably rendered the ecclesiastics more cautious in this than 
in other forms of charity, for institutions especially in- 
tended for deserted children advanced but slowly. Even 
Eome, the mother of many charities, could boast of none 
till the beginning of the thirteenth century.^ About the 
middle of the twelfth century we find societies at Milan 
charged, among other functions, with seeking for .exposed 
children. Towards the close of the same century, a monk 
of MontpeHier, whose very name is doubtful, but who is 
commonly spoken of as Brother Guy, founded a confra- 
ternity called by the name of the Holy Ghost, and de- 
voted to the protection and education of ehildi'en ; and 
this society in the two following centuries ramified over 
a great part of Europe.'^ Though principally, and at first, 

' Tlie first seems to have been tliat of Sta. Maria in Sassia — a bospital 
■which had existed witli Taiioua clianges from tlie eig'hth ceDtiiry, but 
■which was made a foundling hospital aud confided to tlie care of Guy of 
Montpellier in A.D. 1204. According to one tvadilion, Pope Innocent III. 
had been shoclied at hearing of infanta drawn in the nets of fishermen from 
the Tiber. According to another, he ■was inspired by rei angel, Compni-e 
Eemacle, Hospices d'Enfatis troua6s, pp. 36-37, and Amjdenus, Pk-tas 
Motnmitt (a book written a.d, 1624, and translated in part into Eag-lish in 
A.». 1637), Eng. trans, pp. 2-3. 

' For the little that b known about this missionary of chaiity, compai* 
Eeraacle, Hospieee ^Enfims trovvis, pp. 84-44, and Labourt, Rechei'chcs 
historiqties sar tcs Unfims traacesj pp. 38-41. 
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perhaps, exclusively intended for the care of the orphans 
of legitimate marriages, though in the fifteenth century the 
Hospital of the Holy Ghost at Paris even refused to admit 
deserted children, yet the care of foundhngs soon passed 
in a great measure into its hands. At last, after many 
complaints of the frequency of infanticide, St. Vincent de 
Paul arose, and gave so great an impulse to that branch 
of chai'ity, that he may be regarded as its second author, 
and his influence was felt not only in private charities, 
but in legislative enactments. Inlo the effects of these 
measures — the encouragement of the vice of incontinence 
by institutions that were designed to suppress the crime 
of infanticide, and the serious moral controversies sug- 
gested by diis apparent conflict between the interests of 
humanity and of chastity — it is not necessary for me to 
enter. "We are at present concerned with the principles 
that actuated, not with the wisdom of the organisations, of 
Christian charity. Whatever mistakes may have been made, 
the entire movement I have traced displays an anxiety 
not only for the life, but also for the moral wellbeing of 
the castaways of society, such as the most humane nations 
of antiquity had never reached. This minute and scru- 
pulous care for human life and hiunan virtue in the 
liumblest forms, in the slave, the gladiator, the savage, 
or the infant, was indeed wholly foreign to the genius of 
Paganism. It was produced by the Christian doctrine of 
the inestimable value of each immortal soul. It is the 
distinguishing and transcendent characteristic of every 
society into which the spirit of Cliristianity has passed. 

The influence of Christianity in the protection of infant- 
life, though very real, may be, and I think often has been, 
exaggerated. It would be difficult to overrate its in- 
fluence in the sphere we have next to examine. There 
is scarcely any other single refonn so important in the 
moral history of mankind as the suppression of the 
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gladiatorial shows, and this feat must be almost ex- 
clusively ascribed to the Christian Church. When we 
remember liow extremely few of the best and greatest 
men of the Eomaii world had absolutely condemned the 
games of the amphitheatre, it is impossible to regard, 
without the deepest admiration, the unwavering and un- 
compromising consistency of the patristic denunciations. 
And even comparing the Fathers with the most en- 
hghtened Pagan moralists in their treatment of this 
matter, we shall usually find one most significant dif- 
ference. The Pagan, in the spirit of philosophy, de- 
nounced these games as inhuman, or demoralising, or 
degrading, or brutal. The Christian, in the spirit of the 
Church, represented them as a definite sin, the sin of 
murder, for which the spectators as well as the actors 
were directly responsible before Heaven. In the very 
latest days of the Pagan Empire, magnificent amphi- 
theatres were still arising,^ and Constantine himself had 
condemned numerous barbarian captives to combat with 
wild beasts.* It was in a.d. 365, immediately after 
the convocation of the Council of Nice, that the first 
Christian emperor issued the first edict in the Roman 
Empire condemnatory of the gladiatorial games.^ It was 
issued m Berytus in Syria, and is beheved by some to 
have been only apphcable to the province of Phcenicia;* 
but even in this province it was suffered to be inopera- 
tive, for, only four years later, Libanius speaks of the 

' E.g. the ainpliitlieatre of Verona Tv-as only liuilt undei- Diocletiaa 

° 'Quid hoc triumpho pulchrius? . . . Tantivm captivorum multitudinem 
bestiis objicit ut ingrati et perfidi noa iiiiniis doloris es ludibrio sui quam ex 
ipaa morte patiantur.' — Incerii Fanegyricua Constant. 'PuLeraa qui in 
nianua Teaeiiint, quorum nee peifidia ernfc apta militife, nee ferocia aen-itati 
fid pcenas spectaculo dati sievientes besiiaa multitudine sun feti^aruDt.' — 
Eutnenius, Poneg. Constant, si. 

» Cod. Tlieod. lib. xv. tit. 12, lei 1. Sozomen, i. 8. 

* ITiis, at leiist, is the opinion of Godefroy, wlio lias discussed tbe subject 
vory fully. (Cod. Theod. lib. xv, tit. 12.) 
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sliows as liabituiilly celebrated at Antiocli.' In the 
WestCTQ Empire their coutinuauce was fully recognised, 
thoiTgli a few infinitesimal restrictions were imposed 
upon ihem. Constantino, in a.d. 357, forbade tlie la- 
nista3, or purveyors of gladiators, bribing sei^vants of 
the palace to enroll themselves as combatants.^ Yalen- 
tinian, in a.d. 365, forbade any Christian criminaJ,^ and 
ill A.D. 367, anyone connected with the Palatine,^ being 
condemned to fight. Honorius prohibited any slave 
who had been a gladiator passing into the service of a 
senator; but the real object of this last measure was, 1 
imagine, not so much to stigmatise the gladiator, as to 
guard against the danger of an armed nobility." A much 
more important fact is, that the spectacles were never in- 
troduced into the new capital of Constautine. At Rome, 
though they became less numerous, they do not appear 
to have been suspended until their final supprrasion. 
The passion for gladiators was the worst, while religious 
liberty was probably the best feature of the old Pagan 
society ; and it is a melancholy fact, that of thei5e two 
it was the nobler part that in the Christian Empire was 
first destroyed. Theodosius the Great, who suppressed 
all diversity of worship throughout the empire, and who 
showed himself on many occasions the docile slave of the 
clergy, won the applause of the Pagan Symmachus by 
compelhng his barbarian prisoners to fight as gladiators.® 
Besides this occasion, we have special Ifnowledge of gladia- 
torial games that were celebrated in a.d. 385, in a.d. 391, 
and afterwards in the reign of Honorius, and the practice 
of condemning criminals to the arena still continued.' 

' Libfiniiis, Be Vita Sua, 3. " Cod. Tkcod. lib. xv. tit. 19, 1. 2. 

» Cod. Tkeod. lib. ix. tit 40, 1. 8. ■• IbiJ. lib. ix. tit. 40, 1. 11. 

<■ Ibid. Ub. XV. tit 12, 1. S. " Symmach. Ei>. x. 61. 

' M. Wallna lias traced tbess last sbrnva witli mucl! lenrniug. (Sj'rf. 
de VEsdlaoage, tome iii, pp. 421-429.) 
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But although the suppression of the gladiatorial shows 
was not effected iu the metropoKs of the eiipire till 
nearly nmety years after Christianity had been the State 
rehgion, the distinction between the teaching of the 
Clmstiaus and Pagans on the subject remained nnim- 
paired. io the last, the most estimable of the Pagans 
appear to have regarded them with favour or indWer. 
ence. Jnlian, it is true, with a rare magnanimity worthy 
of his most noble nature, refused persistently, in his 
conflict with Christianity, to avail himself, as he might 
most easily have done, of the popular passion for games 
which the Church condemned ; but Libanius has noticed 
them with some approbation,' and Symmaehus, as we 
have already seen, both instituted and applauded them. 
But he Christians steadily refused to admit any profes- 
sional gladiator to baptism till he had pledged himself to 
abandon his calling, and every Christian who attended 
the games was excluded from communion. The preachers 
and writers of the Church denounced them with the most 
unqualified vehemence, and the poet Pnidentius made a 
direct and earnest appeal to the emperor to suppress 
them. In the East, where they had never taken very 
firm root, they appear to have ceased about the time of 
Theodosms, and a passion for chariot racas, which rose 
to the most extravagant height at Constantinople and in 
many other cities, took their place. In the West, the last 
gladiatonal show was celebrated at Home, under Honorius 
in 4.D. 404, in honoiu- of the triumph of Stilicho, when 
an Asiatic monk, named Telemachns, animated by the 
noblest heroism of philamhropy, rushed into the amphi- 
theatre and attempted to part the combatants. He 

37 
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perished beneath a shower of stones flung by the angry 
spectators ; but his death led to the final abolition of the 
games.^ Combats of men with wild beasts continued, 
however, much later, and were especially popular in the 
East. The difficulty of procuring wild animals, amid the 
general poverty, contributed, with other causes, to their 
decline. Thoy sank, at last, into games of cruelty to 
animals, but of little danger to men, and were finally con- 
demned, at the end of the seventh centiiry, by the Council 
of Trullo * In Italy, the custom of sham fights, which 
continued through the whole of the middle ages, and 
which Petrarch declares were in his day sometimes at- 
tended with considerable bloodshed, may perhaps be traced 
in some degree to the traditions of the amphitheatre.^ 

The extinction of the gladiatorial spectacles is, of all tlie 
results of early Christian influence, that upon which the 
historian can look with the deepest and most unmingled 
satisfaction. Horrible as was the bloodshed they directly 
caused, these games were perhaps still more pernicious 
on account of the callousness of feeling they diffused 
through all classes, the fatal obstacle they presented to 
any general elevation of the standard of humanity. Tet 
the attitude of the Pagans decisively proves that no pro- 
gress of philosophy or social civilisation was likely, for a 
very long period, to have extirpated them, and it can 
hardly be doubted that, had they been flourishing unchal- 
lenged as in the days of Trajan, when the rude warriors 
of the North obtained the empire of Italy, they would 
have been eagerly adopted by the conquerors, would 
have taken deep root in mediaival life, and have indefi- 

' Theodoret, t. 20. 

* Muller, Be Genio JEvi Tkeodosiani (1797), ToL ii, p. 88; Milmnn, Hist. 
ofEarh/ Chn'sttanity, vol. iii. pp. 343-347. 
' See on these fights Ozanam's Civilmtion in Hie Fifth Ceadwy (Eng. 

tl'ilHS.), Tol. i. p. 130. 
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mtely retarded the progress of humamty. Christkmtv 
alone was powerful enough to tear this evil plant from 
the Koman soil. The Christian eustom of legacies for 
the relief of the indigent and sufferkg replaced the Pa«an 
custom of bequeathing sums of money for games°m 
honour of the dead, and the month of Becember, which 
was looked forward to with eagerness through aU the 
Eoman world, as tie special season of the gladiatorial 
spectacles, was consecrated in the Church by another 
lestival commemorative of the advent of Christ 

The notion of the sanctity of human life, which led the 
ear y Chmtians to combat and at last to overthrow the 
gladiatorial games, was carried by some of them to an 
extent altogether irreconcilable with national indepen- 
dence, and with tlio prevailing penal system. Many of 
them taught that no Christian might lawfully take away 
Me, either as a soldier or by bringing a capital charge, or 
by acting as an executioner. The first of these questions 
It wiU be convenient to reserve for a later period of this 
chapter, when I propose to examine the relations of 
Christiamty to the military spirit, and a very few words 
will be sufficient to dispose of the others. The notion 
that there is something impure and defiling, even in a 
just execution, is one which may be traced through many 
ages, and executioners, as the mhiisters of tlie law, have 
been from very ancient times regarded as unholy. In both 
Greece and Eome the law compched them to live outside 
the walls, and at Ehodes they were never permitted even 
to entcrthe city" SotionsofthistindwereYerystron.lv 
held in the early Church ; and a decree of the penitential 
disciphne which was enforced, even against emperors and 
generals, forbade anyone whose hands had been imbrued 



' Kieupoott, J}e Emits liiimnmm 
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ill blood, even wheu that blood was slied in a war which 
was recognised as righteous, approaching the altar without 
a preparatory period of penance. The opinions of the 
Christians of the first three centuries were usually formed 
without any regard to the necessities of civil or pohtical 
life ; but when the Church obtained an ascendancy, it was 
found necessary speedily to modify them; and althoughLac- 
tantius, in the fourth century, mamtained the unlawfulness 
of all bloodshed,^ as strongly as Origen in the third, and 
Tertulhan in the second, the common doctrine was simply 
that no priest or bishop must take any part in a capital 
charge. From this exceptional position of the clergy 
they speedily acquired the position of official intercessors 
for criminals, ambassadors of mercy, when, from some 
act of sedition or other cause, their city or neighbourhood 
was menaced with a bloody invasion. The right of sanc- 
tuary, which was before possessed by the Imperial statues 
and by the Pagan temples, was accorded to the Churches. 
During Ihe holy seasons of Lent and Easter, no criminal 
trials could be held, and no criminal could be tortured or 
executed.^ Miracles, it was said, were sometimes wrought 
to attest the innocence of accused or condemned men, 
but were never wrought to consign criminals to execution 
by the civil power.^ 

All this had an importance much beyond its imine- 



1 very uneciuivocal passage, Inst. Div, vi. 20, Several earlier 
lie subject ai'e ^ven by Barbeyrac, Morale des Tires, and in 
many olier books. 

" See two laws enacfed in A.B. 380 (Cod. Theod. is. tit. 36, I. i) and a,b. 
889 {Cod. Theod. ix. lit, 35, 1, 5). TbeodoMus tbe Younger msde a law (ix, 
tit. 85, 1, 7) excepting tlie Isaurian robbers from tlie pririlejiea of tbese laws, 

' There aie, of eoiiree, innumerable miracles punishing guilty men, but 
I hnow none assisting the civil power in doing so. As sn esample of the 
miracles in defence of the innocent^ I may cite one by St. Macaiius. An 
inaoecnt man, accused of a murdei', fled to him. He brought both the ac- 
cused and accusers to the tomb of Iho murdered man, and ashed him -n-hethev 
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diate effect, in tempering the administration of the law. 
It contributed largely to associate in the popular imagi- 
nation the ideas of sanctity and of mercy, and to increase 
the reverence for human life. It had also another remark- 
able effect, to which I have adverted in another work. The 
behef that it was wrong for a priest to bring any charge 
that could give rise to a capital sentence, caused the 
leading clergy to shrink from persecuting heresy to death, 
at a time when in all other respects the theory of perse- 
cution had been fully matured. When it was readily 
admitted that heresy was in the highest degree criminal, 
and ought to be made penal, when laws banishing, fining, 
or imprisoning heretics fiUed the statute-book, and when 
every vestige of religious liberty was suppressed at the 
instigation of the clergy, these stiU shrank from the last 
and inevitable step, not because it was an atrocious viola- 
tion of the rights of conscience, but because it was con- 
trary to the ecclesiastical discipline for a bishop, under 
any circumstances, to countenance bloodshed. It was on 
this ground that St. Augustine, while eagerly advocating 
the persecution of the Donatists, more than once expressed 
a wish that they should not be punished with death, and 
that St. Ambrose, and St. Martin of Tours, who were both 
energetic persecutors, expressed their abhorrence of the 
Spanish bishops, who had caused some PriscilHanists to 
be executed. I have elsewhere noticed the odious evasion 
of the later inquisitors, who relegated the execution of 
the sentence to the civil power, with a prayer that the 
heretics should be punished without the ' effusion of 
blood,' ^ or, in other words, by the death of iire ; but I 

tlie prisoner was tlio murderer. Tte corpse answered in the negatiye ; tlw 
bystanders implored St. lHacarius to ask it to reveal the real culprit, but 
St. Macariusrefusedtodoso. {VUie Patrum, lib. ii. cap. siviii.) 
• 'Utquam elementissiniB et ultra sanguinis effuaionem puniretur.' 
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may liere add, tliat tliis hideous mockery is not unique in 
the history of religion. Plutarch suggests, that one of the 
reasons for burying unchaste vestals alive, was that they 
were so sacred that it was unla'wful to lay violent hands 
uponthem,^ and among the Donatists the Circumcelliones 
were for a time accustomed to abstain, in obedience to 
the evangelical command, from the use of the swoi-d, while 
they beat to death those who differed from their theolo- 
gical opinions with massive clubs, to which they gave 
the very significant name of Israelites.^ 

The time came when tlie Chiistian priests shed blood 
enough. The extreme scrupulosity, however, which they 
at first displayed, is not only exceedingly curious when 
contrasted with their later history ; it was also, by the 
association of ideas which it promoted, very favourable to 
humanity. It is remarkable, however, that while some of 
the early Pathere were the undoubted precxirsors of Bec- 
caria, their teaching, unHke that of the philosophers in the 
eighteenth century, had little or no appreciable influence 
in mitigating the severity of the penal code. Indeed, the 
more carefully the Christian legislation of the empire is 
examined, and the more fuUy it is compared with what had 
been done under the influence of Stoicism by the Pagan 
legislators, the more evident, I think, it will appear that 
the golden age of Eoman law was not Christian, but 
Pagan. Great worlds of codification were accomplished 
under the yomiger Theodosius, and under Justinian, but 
it was in the reign of Pagan emperors, and especially 
of Hadrian and Alexander Severus, that nearly all the 
most important measures were taken redressing injustice, 



' Tillemont, M4m. d'Sid. eccUs. tome vi. pp. 88-98, Tho Donatlsta after 
a time, however, aie said to bftve overcome tbeir ficruples, and uaed 
■worda. 
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elevating oppressed classes, and making the doctrine of 
the natural equality and fraternity of mankind the basis 
of legal enactments. Eeceiving the heritage of these 
laws, the Christians no doubt added something ; but a 
careful exammation will show that it was surprisingly 
httle. In no respect is the greatness of the Stoic philo- 
sophers more conspicuous than in the contrast between 
the gigantic steps of legal reform made in a few yeai-s 
under their influence, and the almost insignificant steps 
taken when Christianity had obtained an ascendancy in 
the empire, not to speali of the long period of decrepitude 
that followed. In the way of mitigating the severity of 
punishments, Constantine made, it is true, three important 
laws prohibiting the custom of branding criminals upon 
the face, the condemnation of criminals as gladiators, 
and the continuance of the once degrading but now 
sacred punishment of crucifixion; which had been very 
commonly employed ; but these measures were more 
than counterbalanced by the extreme severity with 
which the Christian emperors punished infanticide, adul- 
tery, seduction, rape, and several other crimes, and the 
number of capital offences became considerably greater 
than before.^ The most prominent evidence, indeed, of 
ecclesiastical influence in the Theodosian code, is that 
which must be most lamented. It is in the immense 

' Undei' the Cbiistian liings, the barbarians multiplieil the number of 
capital offences, but this has usually been regai^aed as an improvement. 
The Abbe Mably says : ' QuoicLu'il noiia reste pen d'ordonnancea faiths sous 
lea premiers Mfiroviugiens, noua voyona qu'avant la fin du sixieme sitele, 
les FiBn^oie avoient dfija adopts la doctrine salutaire des Homaina an sujet 
de la prescription ; et que renonsant k cette humaniW ccuelle qui les en- 
hardiseoit ou mal, ik infligferent peine de niori; centre I'inceste, le vol et le 
meuitra qui jus^ues-lit n'avoient m pimis que par I'exil, ou dont on se 
rachetoit par une compoaition. Lea Francois, en r^formant quelquea-unea 
de leurs loia dvilea, porterent la s^v^rit4 auari loin que leura pferea ovoient 
poussS rindulgence.'— Mably, Observ. sjir fJIid. des Francis, llv. i. eh. iii. 
See, too, Gibbon's Decline and FaU, cb. jutsyiii. 
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mass of legislation, intended on the one hand to elevate 
the clergy into a separate and sacred caste, and on the 
other to persecute in every form, and with every degree 
of violence, all who deviated from the fine line of Catholic 
orthodoxy.^ 

The last consequence of the Christian estimate of 
human life was a very emphatic condemnation of suicide. 
We have aJready seen that the arguments of the Pagan 
moralists, who were opposed to this act, were of four 
kinds. The religious argument of Pythagoras and Plato 
was, that we are all soldiers of God, placed in an ap- 
pointed post of duty, which it is a rebellion against our 
Maker to desert. The civic argument of Aristotle and the 
Greek legislators was that we owe our services to the 
State, aad that therefore voluntarily to abandon life is 
to abandon our duty to our country. The ai-gument 
which Plutarch and other writers derived from human 
dignity was that true courage is shown in the manful 
endurance of suffering, while suicide, being an act of 
flight, is an act of cowardice, and therefore unworthy of 
man. The mystical or Quietist argument of the Neo- 
platonists was that all perturbation is a pollution of the 
soul ; that the act of suicide is accompanied by and springs 
from perturbation, and that therefore the perpetrator ends 
his days by a crime. Of these four arguments, the last 
cannot, I think, be said to liave had any place among the 
Cliristian dissuasives from suicide, and the influence of 
the second was almost imperceptible. The notion of 
patriotism being a moral duty was habitually discouraged 
in the early Church, and it was impossible to urge the 
civic argument against suicide without at the same time 
condemning the hermit life, which in the third century 

' The whole nf tlie eistli volume of Godpfroy'a edition (folio) of tia 
Theodosiaa Code is taien up with laws of these kinds. 
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became the ideal of the Church. The duty a mm owes 
to his family, which a modem moralist would deem the 
most obvious and perhaps the most conclusivo proof of 
the general criminahty of suicide, and which > may be 
said to have replaced the civic ai-gumcnt, was scarcely 
noticed either by the Pagans or the early Christians. The 
first were accustomed to lay so much stress upon the 
authority, that they scarcely recognised tho duties of the 
father, and the latter were too anxious to attach all their 
ethics to the interests of another world, to do much to sup- 
ply the omission. The Christian estimate of the duty of 
liumihty, and of the degradation of man, rendered appeals 
to hmnaa dignity somewhat uncongenial to the patristic 
writers, yet these writers frequently dilated upon the 
true courage of patience, in language to which their 
own heroism under persecution gave a noble emphasis 
To the example of Cato they opposed those of Eegulus and 
Job, tlie courage that endures suffering to the courage 
that confronts death. The Platonic doctrine, that we are 
servants of the Deity, placed upon earth to perform our 
allotted task m His sight, wilh His assistance, and by His 
wiU, they continually enforced and most deeply reahsed ; 
and this doctrine was in itself in most cases a sufficient 
preventive ; for, as a great writer has said, 'Though there 
are many crimes of a deeper dye tlian suicide, there is 
no other by which men appear so formally to renounce 
the protection of God.' ^ 

But in addition to this general teaching, the Christian 
theologians introduced into the sphere we are considering 
new elements both of terrorism and of persuasion, which 
have had a decisive mSueuce upon the judgments of 
mankind. They carried then: doctrine of the sanctity of 



ne. de Stael, Sykxhns lur k Sakide. 
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human life to sucli a point tliat they maintained dog- 
matically that a man who destroys bis own life has 
committed a crime similar both in kind and magnitude 
to that of an ordinaiy murderer/ and they at the same 
time gave a new character to death by tlieir doctrines 
concerning its penal nature and concerning the futm-e 
destinies of the soul. On the other hand, the high position 
assigned to resignation in the moral scale, the hope of 
future happiness, which casts a ray of light upon the 
darkest calamities of life, the deeper and more subtle 
consolations arising from the feeling of trust and from the 
outpouring of prayer, and above all, the Christian doctrine 
of the remedial and providential character of suffering, 
have proved sufficient protection against despair. The 
Christian doctrine that pain is a good, had 'in this respect 
an influence that was never attained by the Pagan doc- 
trine, that pain is not an evil. 

Tliere were, however, two forms of siuclde which were 
regarded in the early Church with some tolerance or 
hesitation. During the frenzy excited by persecution, 
and under the influence of the belief that martyrdom 
effaced in a moment the sins of a life, and introduced 
the sufferer at once into celestial joys, it was not un- 
common for men, in a transport of enthusiasm, to rush 
before the Pagan judges, imploring or provoking martyr- 
dom, and some of the ecclesiastical writers have spoken 
of them with considerable admiration,^ though the general 

' The following^ became tlie theological doctrine on the subject : — ' Est 
rere homicida et reuahomicidiiquiseijiterflciendo inuocentem homiaemiu- 
terfeoerit.' — Lisle, JDu Suicide, p. 400. St. Augustine has miicli in tiiia striun. 
Lucrefia, he says, either conseat«d to the act of Sextiua, o* she did not. 
In the first case she was an adulteress, imd should therefore not be aclmired. 
In th se nd se h w a murderess, because in Icilling herself she killed 
an nnoc nt irad virt w man. (De Civ. Dei, i. 10.) 

J tn Malt) T t 11 an, and Cyprian, are especially ardent in this 
i* p t b t ti 1 g isj I thiak, in their circumstances, extremeJy 
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tone of tho patristic writings and the councils of tlie Clinrch 
condenjned them. A more serious diihculty arose about 
Christian women who committed suicide to guard their 
chastity when menaced by flie infamous sentences of their 
persecutors, or more frequently by the lust of emperors, 
or by barbarian invaders. St. Pelagia, a giri of only fifteen, 
who has been canonised by the Oiurch, and who was 
warmly eulogised by St. Ambrose and St. Chrysostom, 
having been captured by tho soldiery, obtained permission 
to retire to her room for the purpose of robing herself, 
mounted to the roof of the house, and, flinging herself 
down, perished by the fah." A Christian lady of Antioch, 
named Domnina, had two daughters renowned alike for 
their beauty and their piety. Being captured during the 
Diocletian persecution, and fearing the loss of their chas. 
tity, they agreed by one bold act to free themselves fi-om 
the danger, and, casting themselves into a river by the 
way, mother and daughters sank unsuUied in the wave.'' 
The tyrant Maxentius was fascinated by the besmty of a 
Christian lady, the wife of the Prefect of Eome. Hav- 
ing sought in vain to elude his addresses, having been 
dragged from her house by the minions of the tyrant, 
the faithfiil wife obtained permission, before yielding to 
her master's embraces, to retire for a moment into her 
chamber, and she there, with truoBoman courage, stabbed 
ieraelf to tie heart" Some Protestant controversialists 

eiciisaWe. Oompnre Barbejrao, jHbrafo afes Jg^es, cli. ii JS- ch viii 55 34 
SO Bonn,', i)iaj„.a,„ (ed. 1644), pp. 58-67. Cioa„>k,'o, M, rfia 
e jua^jiea dd SmciiUo ragiomlo (Venezia, 1788), pp. 135.-140. The true 
!""?1°^ '^^'^ ^^^'^ "^ *'■''' '"^t book (which was first published at Lucca 
in 17bl, and is .till, peibap., the best hieloiT ot suicide) was Baoaafedo. 
He was a Oelestine monh, and died at Eome in 1793. His book on suicide 
was traaalaled into Fi'onch in 1841. 
' Ambrose, Be Virffmibiie, iii. 7. ' Eusebius, E(^s. Hid. riii. V2 

Eusobm, &da. Rid. tB. 14. Bajhj, in bis ailicl. upon Sophioaia, 
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have been scandalised,^ and some Catholic controver- 
sialists perplexed, by tlie undisguised admiration with 
wliich. the early ecclesiastical writers narrate these his- 
tories. To those who have not suffered theological 
opinions to destroy all their natural sense of nobility it 
wiU need no defence. 

This was the only form of avowed suicide which was in 
any degree permitted in the early Giurch. St. Ambrose 
rather timidly, and St. Jerome more strongly, commended 
it; bnt at the time when the capture of Home by the sol- 
diers of Attila made tlie question one of pressing interest, 
St. Augustine devoted an elaborate examination to the 
subject, and while expressing his pitying admiration for 
the virgin suicides, decidedly condemned their act.^ Ilis 
opinion of the absolute sinfuhiess of suicide has since 
been generally adopted by the Catholic theologians, who 
pretend that Pelagia and Domnina acted under the im- 
pulse of a special revelation.^ At the same time, by a 

appears to be greatly scandalised at this act, and it seems that among the 
Cetholics it is not considered light tn admire this poor lady as mucli as 
ker sister Biiicides. TillemoHt remarlts, ' Comme on ne voit pas que I'^glise 
romaine I'ait jamais honor^e, nous n'avona pas le mesme droit de jiistifier 
son action.' — JSsC. eceUa. tome v. pp. 404-405. 

' Especially Barbeyrao, in his Morah des Urea. Ho was answered by 
Ceillier, Oromaziano, and otiiers. Mathaw of Westminster relaf as of Elba, 
the abbess of a Yorkshire cnavent which was besieged by the Danes, that 
she and all the other nuns, to save theii chastity, deformed themselves 
by cuttino: off their noses and upper lips. (a,d. 870.) 

^ Be Civ. Dei, i. 22-27. 

* This had been suggesteil by St. Augustine, In the case of PelagiH, 
rillemont finds a strong ailment in support of this view in the asfflunding:, 
if not miraculous fact, that having thrown herself from the top of the 
house, she was nctnally killed by the fall ! ' Eetant montee tout au haut de 
sa maison, fortifi^e par le mourement que J.-C. formoit dana son cceur ot 
par le courage qu'il luy inspiroit, elle se pr^cipita de la du haut en has, et 
fchapa ainsi k tous les pieges de ees ennemis. Son corps en tombant h terre 
frapa, dit S. Chrysostome, lea jeus du ddmon plus vivement qu'un iScIair 

Ce qui marque eneore que Dieu agisaoit en tout ceci c'est 

qu'aii lieu que cea chutfls ne aont pas toujours mortellea, ou que souvent 
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glaring thongB. very natural inconsistency, no characters 
"Were more entliusiasticaliy extolled than those anchorites 
who habitually deprived their bodies of the sustenance 
that was absolutely necessary to health, and thus mani- 
festly abridged their lives, Bt. Jerome has preserved a 
curious illustration of the feeling with which these slow 
suicides were regarded by the outer world, in his account 
of the life and death of a yoang nun named Blesilla. 
This lady had been guilty of what, according to the reli- 
gious notions of the fourth century, was, at least, the 
frivolity of marrying, but was left a widow seven months 
after, having thus ' lost at once the crown of virginity and 
the pleasm-e of marriage.'^ An attack of illness inspired 
her with strong religious feelings. At the age of twenty 
she retired to a convent. She attained such a height of 
devotion, that, according to the very characteristic eulogy 
of her biographer, 'she was more sorry for the loss of her 
virginity than for the decease of her hasband;'^ and a 
long succession of atrocious penances pi'cceded, if they did 
not produce, her death.^ The conviction that she had 
been Idlled by fasting, and the spectacle of the uncon- 
trollable grief of her mother, filled the populace with 
indignation, and the funend was distm-bed by tumultuous 
cries, that the ' accursed race of monks should be ban- 
ished from the city, stoned, or drowned,' ^ In the Church 
itself, however, we find very few traces of any condem- 

ne brisant que quelques membres, elles n'ostent la Tie que longterops aprSa, 
ni Tun ni I'aiitre H'ariiva ea cette rencontre ; maia Dieu retiiii ausaitost 
I'ame de la ssinte, en sorte que sa mort parut aulant I'efl'et de la toIohW 
divine que de aa chute.'— .Hi'si. eccMs. tome v. pp. 401-402. 

' ' Et vii^nitatis coronani et nuptiacum perdldit Tolnpbitem.' — Sp. xxii. 

' ' Quis enim siecia oculis recordetur Ti^ti annnrum adolescentulam tam 
ardenti fide cmcia levasae vexjlliun ut m^ia iimissam virginitatem qiiam 
mariii doleret interitum ? ' — Ep. xsxii. 

* For a description of these penances, see -E}/. zxsTiiL 

' Ep. mil. 
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nation of the custom of undemiiniiig the constitution by 
austerities,^ and if we may believe but a small part of 
what is related of the habits of the early and mediieval 
monks, great numbers must have thus shortened their 
days. There is a touching story told by St. Bonaventura, 
of St. Francis Assisi, who was one of these victims to asce- 
ticism. As the dying saint sank back exhausted with spit- 
ting blood, he avowed, as he looked upon his emaciated 
body, that * he had sinned against his brother, the ass ;' 
and then, the feeling of his mind taking, as was usual with 
him, the form of an hallucination, he imagined that when 
at prayer during the night, he heard a voice saying, 
' Francis, there is no sinner in the world whom, if he be 
converted, God wiU not pardon ; bat he who kills himself 
by hard penances will find no mercy in eternity.' He 
attributed the voice to the devil,^ 

Direct and deliberate suicide, which occupies so pro- 
minent a place in the moral history of antiquity, almost 
absolutely disappeared within the Church ; but beyond its 
pale the Oircumcelliones, in the fourth century, constituted 
themselves the apostles of death, and not only carried to 
the highest point the custom of provoking martyrdom, by 
' challenging and insulting the assemblies of the Pagans, 
but even killed themselves in great numbers, imagining, 
it would seem, that this was a form of martyrdom, and 
would secure for them eternal salvation. Assembling in 
hundreds, St. Augustine says even in thousands, they 
leaped with paroxysms of frantic joy from the brows of 
overhanging cliffs, till the rocks below were reddened with 
their blood,* At a much later period, we find among the 

' St Jerome gave aomo sensible ndvice on tliis point to one of his 
oSmirers. (Sp, cxxv.) 

» Hase, St. Francis ^Assise, pp. 137-138. St, PalsemoQ is said to have 
died of bis austerities. {Vit. S. Fae!iomn.) 

' St. Augiiatine and St. Optatiia have given nccounts of tliese suicides ia 
tlieir 'wortm against the Sonatiste. 
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Albigenses a practice, known by the name of Endura, 
of accelerating death, in. the case of dangerous illness, by 
fasting, and sometimes by bleeding.^ The wretched Jews, 
stung to madness by the persecutions of the Catholics, 
furnish the most numerous examples of suicide during the 
middle ages. A multitude perished by their own hands, 
to avoid torture, in France, in 1095; five hundred, it is said, 
on a single occasion at York; five hundred in 1320, when 
besieged by the Shepherds. The old Pagan legislation on 
this subject remained unaltered in the Theodosian and Jus- 
tinian codes, but a Council of Aries, in the fifth century, 
having pronounced suicide to be the effect of diabolical 
inspiration, a Council of Bragues, in the following century, 
ordained that no religious rites should be celebrated at the 
tomb of the culprit, and that no masses should be said for 
his soul ; and these provisions, which were repeated by 
later Councils, were gradually introduced into the laws of 
tlie barbarians and of Charlemagne. St. Lewis originated 
the custom of confiscating the property of the dead man, 
and the corpse was soon subjected to gross and various 
outrages. In some countries it could only be removed 
from the house through a perforation specially made for 
the occasion in tlie wall ; it was dragged upon a hurdle 
through the streets, hung up with the head downwards, 
and at last thrown into the public sewer, or burnt, or 
buried iu the sand below high-water mark, or transfixed 
by a stake on the public highway.^ 

' Sea Todd's Zj/eo/SCPa/WeA, p. 463. 

" The wLoIb histoiy of suicido in the daik agp^ Laa been most minutely 
and carefully esiramed by SI Bouiquelot, m a veiy lutei-estin^ aeries of 
memoirs in the third and fourlh volume of the JBibhothiqae de I ioole dee 
Chm-fea. I am miicli indebted to these memoiis in the following pagea. 
See, f 00, Liale, Du Stucide, Stattstique, Medecuie, JTi'.loiie d Zeoislalian. 
(Paris, 1856 ) The ferocious laws here recounted contrast lemaikably with 
a law in the Capitulanea (lib \i lex 70), which pro\ide3 that though mass 
may not bo celebrated foi- a suicide, any private person may, throug:h charity. 
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Th^e singularly hideous and at the same time gro- 
tesque customs, and also the extreme injustice of reducing 
to beggary the unhappy relations of the dead, had the 
very natural effect of exciting, in the eighteenth century, 
a strong spirit of reaction. Suicide is indeed one of those 
acts which may bo condemned by moralists as a sin, but 
which, in modern times at least, cannot be regarded as 
■within the legitimate sphere of law ; for a society which 
accords to its members perfect liberty of emigration, can- 
not reasonably pronounce the simple renunciation of 
Hfe to be an offence against itself. When, however, Bec- 
caria and his followers went further, and maintained that 
the mediteval laws on the subject were as useless as they 
were revolting, they fell, I tliink, into a serious error. The 
outrages lavished upon the corpse of the suicide, thoiigh 
in the first instance an expression of the popular horror 
of his act, contributed by the associations they foraied, to 
strengthen the feehng that produced them, and they were 
also peculiarly fitted to scare the diseased, excited, and 
over sensitive imaginations that are most prone to suicide. 
In the rare occasions when the act was deliberately con- 
templated, the knowledge that rehgious, legislative, and 
social influences would combine to aggravate to the ut- 
most the agony of the surviving relatives, must have had 
great weight. The activity of the legislature shows the 
continuance of the act; but we have every reason to be- 
lieve tliat within the pale of Catholicism it was for 
many centuries extremely rare. It is said to have been 
somewhat prevalent in Spain in the last and most cor- 
rupt period of the Gothic kingdom,^ and many instances 
occurred during a great pestilence wliich raged in Kngland 

Pause pni e ta be offered up for h<i soul. 'Quia incompreliensiljilin sunt 
judieia, Dei, et profunditfttem conailii ejus nemo potest inTestig;are.' 

' See tlie very iutoi'oating worli of the AbbiS Boun'et, I'EcoU chrUieatu 
de SiiiUle sous la mmarcMe dca Visigoth (i'firia, 18S5), p. 198. 
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during the seventh ccutuiy/ and also during the Black 
DeatJi of the fourteenth century.^ When the wives of 
priests were separated in vast numbers from their hus- 
bands by Hildebrand, and driven into the world blasted, 
heaxtrbroken, and hopeless, not a few of them shortened 
their agony by suicide.*' Among women it was in gene- 
ral especially rare, and a learned historian of suicide has 
even asserted that a Spanish lady, who, being separated 
from her husband, and finding herself unable to resist the 
energy of her passions, killed herself to preserve her 
chastity, is the only uistance of female suicide during 
several centuries.* In the romances of chivalry, however, 
this mode of death is frequently pourtrayed without 
horror,^ and its criminality was discussed at considerable 
length by Abelard and St. Tliomas Aquinas, while Dante 
has devoted some fine fines to painting the condition of 
suicides in hell, where tJiey are also frequently represented 
on the bas-reliefs of cathedrals. A melancholy leading 
to desperation, and known to theologians under the name 
of 'acedia,' was not uncommon in monasteries, and most 
of the recorded instances of mediieval suicides in Catho- 
licism were by monks. The frequent suicides of monks, 
sometimes to escape the world, sometimes through de- 
spair at their mability to quell the ]iropensities of the flesh, 

^ Eoger of Wendoyec, a.d, 0B5. 

^ Esqiiirci], Maladies meiitales, tome i. p. 091, 

" Lea's Uisloiij of Sacerdotal Celibacy (PhiladeJpbio, 1867), g. 248. 

* ' Per lo corso di molti secoli abbiamo questo solo suicidio donnesco, e 
buona cosa e non nverne piu d' uno ; perchS io non credo elie la Impudiciria 
iatesaa sia peggiore di cjaesta disperata castita.'— OroinaziaBO, Id. del Sui- 
cidio, p. 128. Mariana, who, under the frook of a Jesuit, bore the heart of 
an aadeiit Roman, treats the case in a very different manner. 'Ejus uxor 
Maria Coronelia cum maiiti abaentiam non ferret, ne pravis eupiditatibua 
cederet, TJtam posuit, ardentem forte Ubidineni igne estinguens adacto ^jer 
midiehriaUtione; dignam meliori seeulo fceniina]n, inaigae studium casti- 
tatis.'— De Rebus Ht^an. xvj. 17. 

* A number of passagea are cited by Bourquelot. 
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sometimes through insanity produced by tlieir mode of 
life, and by their dread of surrounding daaiTions, were 
noticed in the early Church,^ and a few examples have 
been gleaned from the mediEeval chronicles ^ of suicides 
produced by the bitterness of hopeless love, or by the 
derangement that fo]lo^Ys extreme austerity. These are, 
however, but few, and it is probable that the monasteries, 
by providing a refuge for the disappointed and the 
broken-hearted, have prevented more suicides than they 
have caused, and that, during the whole period of Catholic 
ascendancy, the act was more rare than before or after. 
The influence of Cathoheism was seconded by Mahommed- 
anism, which on this as on many other points borrowed its 
teaching from the Christian Church, and even intensified 
it; for suicide, which is never expressly condemned in the 
Bible, is more than once forbidden in the Koran, and the 
Christian duty of resignation was exaggerated by the 
Moslem into a complete fetalism. Under the empire of 
Catholicism and Mahommedanism, suicide, during many 
centuries, almost absolutely ceased in all the civilised, 
active, and progressive part of mankind. When we recol- 
lect how warmly it was applauded, or how faintly it was 
condemned in the civilisations of Gireece and Eome ; when 
we remember, too, that there was scarcely a barbarous 
tribe, from Denmark to Spain, who did not habitually 

' This is notieed by St. Gregory Nazianzen in a little poem wliicli is given 
in Migne's editioa of The Greek Fathefg, fome xxxvii. p. 1459. St. Nilua 
luid tlie biogmpliei" of St. Pochomiua spetik of these suicides, and Bt. Chrys- 
ostom TTKite a letter of consolation to a young monk, named Stagirius, 
■which is still extent, encourr^ing liim to resist the temptation. See Weander, 
Ecclesiaetkal Mat. vol. iii. pp. 31&-320. 

' Eonrquelot. Knel noticea {TraiU nmUco-philosophtqua sm- VAliinaiion 
menlak {2nd ed.), pp. 44-4S) the numerous cases of insanity still produced 
by strong reli^ous feeling, and tlie history of the movements called ' revi- 
vals, in the present century, supplies much eyidence to the dame efi'ect. 
Pinoleiiys, religious iusanitj tends peculiarly lo suicide (p. 265J. 
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practise it,' we may realise tlio complete revolution wliicll 
was effected in tliis sphere by the influence of Christianity 
A few words may be added on the later phases of this 
mournfnl history. The Eefonmtion does not seem to 
have had any immediate eflect in multiplying suicide for 
Protestants and Cathohcs held with equal intensity the 
religious sentiments which are most iitted to prevent it 
and m none of the persecutions was impatience of hfe 
IiU7?eIy displayed. The history at this period passes 
chiefly mto the new world, where the unhappy Indian- 
reduced to slavery, and treated with atrocious cruelty by 
then- conquerors, killed themselves in great numbers, tiU 
the Spaniards, it is said, discovered an ingenious method 
of deterring them, by declaring that the master also 
would commit suicide, and would pursue his victims into 
the world of spirits.' In Europe the act was veiy com- 
mon among the witches, who underwent all the sufferings 
with none of the consolations of martyrdom. Without 
enthusiasm, without hope, without even the consciousness 
of innocence, decrepit in body, and distracted hi mmd, 

Jtacm. .10., „„ „„ „i„ j„ „„; j„,„ j.,^ ^ I '^ 

kS„1«i, ■ /f, »'»■ V" »■• "P"" li'Mtj of »«t of a. 

a. 1™^ » « ' ", '• l»™."J<«i U" «"l% life Iij ...loMo. B..dic,.K 
th. p.ndo!t djor. of o,vl, Brilbh tito.y, imd Oorf.illa, „ Oorfdi, a. 
m,.t p,ft.,,ciiju,,of..,lrB,ili.h„»™oo,„„b.ihiiae.. 7& „ 

a iS TJT' 1""- "v'flu' "* °'' "" ••""■ """"J 0' I"""""., 

■..r;';™" '""« "l"' 8h.k,p,ai, Im eoraidonllv diverted, lul 
in on, ago, whoa Ih, Sr.m.rd, ,it«nd,d 11,1 1„ wlkl, »„ „,d, 
<»V.5™t ll.cj.mW., .latlloy , ho would ™. aooopl Obristia, „S™ 
ir,fc,r,' r- "'"°*"- »»«»ite»«ml.r. ,so.p,dtli.b,Mll. 

»S. ajdotlom thmk ll.lth.y.Iso wo.ldHU tbo„„l„,, „d f.n.wtb.m 
«h tl. .„. ,.™„ty „(„ tb. B„l lifo.'_Do».o'. ««,«„.!.,, ,. 66 (»J. 
10«> On tbo ,„do.„ of th, ,.,ly i„.ii.,, 0, ,hi, i„, ,.; \^ ^ 
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compelled in tMs world to endure tortures, before -which 
the most impassioned heroism might quail, and doomed, 
as they often believed, to eternal damnation in the next, 
they not unfi-cquently killed themselves in the agony of 
their despair. A French judge named Eemy tells us that 
he knew no less than fifteen witches commit suicide in a 
single year.^ In these cases, fear and madness combined 
in urging the victims to the deed. Epidemics of purely 
insane suicide have also not unfrequently occurred. Both 
the women of Marseilles and the women of Lyons were 
afflicted with an epidemic not unhke that which, in 
antiquity, had been noticed among the girls of Miletus.^ 
In that strange mania which raged in the ISTeapolitan 
districts from the end of the fifteenth to the end of the 
seventeenth century, and which was attributed to the bite 
of the taraiitula, the patients thronged in multitudes to- 
wards the sea, and often, as the blue waters opened to 
their view, they chaunted a wUd hymn of welcome, and 
rushed with passion into the waves.^ But together with 
these cases, which belong rather to the history of medicine 
than to that of morals, we find many facts exhibiting a 
startling increase of deliberate siucide, and a no less start- 
ling modification of the sentiments with which it was 

' Liale, pp. 427-434. Spi'enger has noticed the same feadeuey among 
tlie witches he tried. See Ofd-ineil, De la JWb (Paris, 18i5), tome i. pp. 
161, 303-305. 

^ Oa modern suicides the reader may consult Winslow's Anatomy of 
Sincide; as well aa the work o£ M. Lisle, and also Esquirol, Maladies 
mentales (Paris, 1838), tome i. pp. 626-676. 

' Heclier's Epidemics of the Middle Affes (London, 18i4), p. 121. Heeker, 
in his very curious essay on tliis mania, has preserved ft verso of their 
Bong:— 

' Allu mari mi portali 
Se voleti ohe mi sanati, 
Allu mari, alia ria, 
Cosi m' ama la donna mia, 
Alia mari, aHu niaii, 
JJeutre oampo, t' aggio amaii.* 
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regarded. The revival of classical learning, and the 
growing custom of regardmg Greek and Eoman heroes 
as ideals, necessarily brought the subject into prominence. 
The Catholic casusists, and at a later period philosophers 
of the school of Grotius and Puffendorf, began to distm- 
guish certain cases of legitimate suicide, such as that com- 
mitted to avoid dishonour or probable siu, or that of the 
soldier who fires a mine, knowing he must inevitably 
perish by the explosion, or that of a condemned person 
who saves himself from torture by anticipatijjg an inevi- 
table fate, or that of a man who offers hunself to death 
for his friend.i The effect of the Pagan examples may 
frequently be detected in the last words or writings of the 
suicides. Philip Strozzi, when accused of the assassination 
of Alexander I. of Tuscany, killed himself through fear 
that torture might extort from him revelations injurious 
to Ms friends, and he left behind him a paper in which, 
among other things, he commended his soul to God, 
with the prayer that if no higher boon could be granted, 
lie miglit at least be permitted to have his place with 
Cato of Utica and the other great suicides of antiquity.^ 
In England, the act appears m the seventeenth and in the 
first half of the eighteenth centuries to have been more 
common than upon the Continent,^ and several partial 
or even unquaHfied apologies for it were written. Sir 
Thomas More, in his 'Utopia,' represented the priests and 
magistrates of his ideal repubhc permitting or even 

' Cromaziano, 1st. del Suicidio, caps. yiii. ix. 

* Ibid., pp. 92-93. 

» Mouteaquieu, and many continental wrifera, have noticed this, and mosl 
English writers of the eighteenth century seem to admit the chaise. There 
do not appear, howeyer, to have been any accurate statistic^, and the 
general statemeats are very mitmstworthy. Suioidoa were suppoaed to be 
especially numerous under the depreasing influence of English winter fogs. 
The statistica made in the present century prove beyond question that they 
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enjoining those who were afflicted with incurable c 
to Itill themselves, but depriving of burial those who had 
done so without authorisation.^ Dr. Donne, the learned 
and pious Dean of St. Paul's, had in his youth written an 
extremely cuiious, subtle, and learned, but at the same 
time feeble and involved work, in defence of suicide, 
which on his deathbed he commanded his son neither to 
publish nor destroy, and which liis son published in 1644. 
Two or three English suicides left behind them elabo- 
rate defences, as did also a Swede named liobeck, who 
drowned himself in 1735, and whose treatise, published 
in the following year, acquired considerable celebrity.^ 
But the most influential writings about suicide were those 
of the French philosophers and revolutionists. Mon- 
taigne, without discussing its' abstract lawfidness, recounts 
with much admiration many of the instances in antiquity.^ 
Montesquieu, in a youthful work, defended it with ar- 
dent enthusiasm.* Eousseau devoted to the subject two 
letters of a burning and passionate eloquence,^ in the 
first of which he presented with matchle^ power the 

■ Jliopia, liook ii. ch. yi, 

^ A sketch of his life, which was Mther curious, is given by CromBziimo, 
pp. 148-151. Tliere ia a long note on the eailj literature in defence of 
Buicide, in DimiBs, TraifS du Sidcida (Amsterdam, 1723), pp. 148-149. 
Dumns was a Protestant minister ivho -wrote ^^inst suicide. Amongst 
the English apologists for suicide (which he himself committed) was 
Blount, the translator of the Life of ApoUontns (f Tyans, and Creech, an 
editor of Lticrelius. Conceiiiing the former there is ft note in Eajle's Diet. 
ai't. ' Apollonius.' The latter is noticed by Vollaire in his Lettres pMlos. 
He wrote as a memorandum on the margin of his ' Lucretius," N.B. When 
I have finished my Commentarj I must Hll myself; ' which he accordingly 
did — Voltake says, to imitate his favourite author. (Voltture, Ilict. phil. 
art. ' Oaton.') 

* Emais, liv. ii. ch. xiii * Letti-es persanen, IxsvL 

' I^ouveUe Heloim, partie iiL let 21-22, Esquirol gives a curious illus- 
tration of the way the influence of Eouaseau penetrated through all classes. 
A little child of thirteen committed suicide, leaTing a writing beginning, 
' Je l^ue mon ^me h Sousseau, mon corps h, la t«rre.' — Maladies menlaica, 
tome i. p. 588. 
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arguments in its favour, while in the second he denounced 
those arguments as sophistical, dilated upon the impiety 
of abandoning the post of duty, and upon the cowardice 
of despau-, and -with a deep knowledge of the human 
heart revealed the selfishness that lies at the root of most 
suicide, exhorting all who felt impelled to it to set about 
some work for the good of others, in which they would 
assuredly find relief. Voltaire, in the best known couplet 
he ever wrote, defends the act on occasions of extreme 
necessity.^ Among the atheistical party it was warmly 
eulogised, and Holbach and Deslandea were prominent as 
its defenders. The rapid decomposition of religious 
opinions wealcened the popular sense of its enormity, and 
at the same time the humanity of the age, and also a 
clearer sense of the true Hmits of legislation, produced a 
reaction against the horrible laws on the subject. Grotius 
had defended them. Montesquieu at first denounced them 
with unqualified energy, but in his later years in some 
degree modified his opinions. Beccaria, who was, more 
tlian any other writer, the representative of tlie opinions 
of tlie Prench school on such matters, condemned them 
pai'tly as unjust to the innocent survivors, partly as in- 
capable of deterring any man who was resolved upon the 
act. Even in 1749, in the full blaze of the philosophic 
movement, we find a suicide named Portier dragged 
through the streets of Paiis with his face to the ground, 
hung from a gallows by his feet, and then thrown into 
the sewers ; ^ and tlie laws were not abrogated till the 
Eevolution, which, having founded so many other forms 
of freedom, accorded the liberty of death. Amid tlae 
dramatic vicissitudes, and the fierce enthusiasm of that 

> In general, however, Voltsire was extremely opposed to the pliilosopliy 
of despair, but he certainly approved of some forms of euidde. See the 
articles * Catoii ' and ' Suicide,' in his Did. pMhs, 

" Lisle/Dri Suwide, pp. 411-412, 
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period of convulsions, suicides immediately multiplied. 
'The world,' it was said, had beea 'empty since the 
Eomans.'^ For a brief period, and in this one country, the 
action of Cluistianity appeared suspended. Men seemed 
to be transported again into the age of Paganism, and 
the suicides, though more theatrical, were perpetrated 
with no less deliberation, and eulogised with no less 
enthusiasm than among the Stoics. But the tide of re- 
volution passed away, and with some qualifications the 
old opinions resumed their authority. The laws against 
suicide were, mdeed, for the most part abolished. In 
France and several other lands there exists no legislation 
on the subject. In other countries the law simply enjoins 
burial without religious ceremonies. In England, the 
burial in a highway and the nmtilation by a stake were 
abohshed under George IV. ; but the monstrous injustice 
of confiscatmg to the Crown the entire property of the 
deliberate suicide still disgraces the statute-book, though 
the force of public opinion and the charitable peijiiry of 
juries render it inoperative. The common sentiment of 
Christendom has, however, ratified the judgment which 
the Christian teachers pronounced upon the act, though 
it has somewhat modified the severity of the old censure, 
and has abandoned some of the old arguments. It was 
reserved for Madame de Stael, who, in a youthful work 
upon the Pa^ions, had commended suicide, to reconstruct 
this department of ethics, which had been somewhat 
disturbed by the Eevoliition, and she did so in a little 
treatise which is a model of calm, candid, and philosophic 
piety. Frankly abandoning the old theological notions 
that the deed was of the nature of murder, that it was the 
wo^rst of crimes, and that it was always, or even gene- 
rally, tlie ofispring of cowardice ; abandoning, too, all 

> ' Le monde est yide depuis les Eomains."— Si.^iisf, Prods de Danton. 
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attempts to scare men by religious terrorism, she pro- 
ceeded, not 50 much to meet in detail the isolated argu- 
ments of its defenders, as to sketch the ideal of a truly 
virtuous man, and to show how such a character would 
secure men against all temptation to suicide. lu pages of 
the most tender beauty, she traced the influence of suffering 
m softerang, purifying, and deepemng the character, and 
showed how a frame of habitual and submissive resig- 
nation was not only the highest duty, but also the source 
of the purest consolation, and at the same time the ap- 
pomted condition of moral amelioration. Having examined 
mdetadthe Biblical aspect of the question, she proceeded 
to show how the true measure of the dignity of man is 
his unselfishness. She contrasted the martyr with the 
smcide-the death which springs from devotion to duty 
with the death that springs from rebelhon against cir- 
cumstances. The suicide of Oato, which had been ab- 
surdly denounced by a crowd of ecclesiastics as an act 
of cowardice, and as absurdly alleged by many suicides 
as a justification for ilyhig from pain or poverty, she re- 
presented as an act of martyrdom—a death like that of 
Curtms, accepted nobly for the benefit of Eome. The eye 
of the good man should be for ever fixed upon the inte- 
rest of others. For them he should be prepared to relin- 
quish life with all its blessings. For them he should be 
prepared to tolerate life, even when it seemed to him a 
curse. 

Sentiments of this kind have, through the influence 
of Christianity, thoroughly pervaded European society 
and suicide, m modern times, is almost always found 
to have sprung either from absolute insanity, from 
diseases which, though not amounting to insanity, are 
yet sufficient to discolour our judgments, or from that 
last excess of sorrow, when resignation and hope are 
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botli extinct. Considering it in this light, I know 
few things more fitted to qualify the optimism we so 
often hear, than the fact that statistics show it to be 
rapidly increasing, and to be peculiarly characteristic 
of those nations which rank most high in intellectual 
development and in general civilisation.^ In one or 
two countries, strong religious feeling has counter- 
acted the tendency, but the comparison of town and 
country, of different countries, of different provinces of 
the same country, and of different periods iu history, 
proves conclusively its reality. Many reasons may be 
alleged to explain it. Mental occupations are peculiarly 
fitted to produce insanity," and the blaze of publicity, 
which in modern times encircles an act of suicide, to 
draw wealc minds to its imitation. It is probable, too, if 
we put aside the condition of absolutely savage life, a 
highly developed civilisation, while it raises the average 
of well-being, is accompanied by more extreme misery 
and acute sufferings than the simpler stages that had pre- 
ceded it. Nomadic habits, the vast agglomei'ation of 
men in cities, the pressure of a fierce competition, and the 
sudden fluctuations to which manufactures are pecuHarly 
liable, are the conditions of great prosperity, but also the 
causes of the most profound misery. Civilisation makes 
many of what once were superHuities, necessaries of 
life, so that their loss inflicts a pang long after their 
possession had ceased to be a pleasure. It also, by 
softening the character, renders it peculiarly sensitive to 

' Tlvis fftct has been often aotieed. The reader niny find many statistics 
on the aabject in IJsIe, 2J« Suicide, and Winslow's Anatomy of Suicide. 

° ' TJiere seems good reason to believs, that witli the progress of mental 
deyelopnient tlirougli the ages, there is, as in the case with other forma 
of organic development, a correlatiTe degeneration going on, and that an 
increase of insanity is a penally whicli an increase of our present cirilisa- 
tion necessarily pays.' — Maudsley'a Fhydology of Mind, p. 201. 
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pain, and it brings with it a long train of antipathic,, 
passions, and diseased imaginations, wliicli rarely or never 
cross the thoughts or torture the nerves of the simple 
peasant. The advance of religions scepticism, and the 
relaxation of religious discipline, have weakeaed and 
sometimes destroyed the horror of suicide and the habits 
of self-assertion ; the eager and restless ambitions whicli 
political liberty, intellectual activity, and manufacturing 
enterprise, all in their different ways, conspire to foster, 
while they are the very principles and conditions of* the 
progress of our age, render the virtue of content in all its 
forms extremely rare, and are peculiarly unpropitious to 
the formation of that spirit of humble and submissive re- 
signation which alone can mitigate the agony of hopeless 
suffering. 

Prom examining the effect of Ciiristianity in promoting 
a sense of the sanctity of human life, we may now 
pass to an adjoining field, and examine its influence in 
promoting a fraternal and philanthropic sentiment among 
manL:ind. And first of all we may notice its eifects upon 
slavery. 

The reader will remember the general position this 
institution occupied in the eyes of the Stoic moralists, and 
under the legislation which they had in a great measure 
inspired. The legitimacy of slavery was fully recognised ; 
but Seneca and other moralists had asserted, in the very 
strongest terms, tlie natural equality of mankind, the 
superficial character of the differences between the slave 
and his master, and the duty of the most scrupulous 
humanity to the former. Instances of a veiy warm 
sympathy between master and slave were of frequent 
occurrence ; but they may unfortunately be paralleled by 
not a few examples of the most atrocious cruelty. To 
guard against such cruelty, a long series of enactments, 
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based avowedly upon the Stoical principle of the e 
equality of mankind, had been made under Hadrian, the 
Antonines, and Alexander Severus. Fot to recapitulate at 
length what has been mentioned in a former chapter, it is 
sufficient to remind the reader that the right of life and 
death had been definitely withdrawn from the master, 
and that the murder of a slave was stigmatised and 
punished by the law. It had, however, been laid down 
by the great lawyer Paul, that homicide imphes an in- 
tention to kill, and that therefore the master was not 
guilty of that crime if his slave died under chastisement 
which was not administered with this intention. But the 
licence of punishment whicli this decision might give 
was checked by laws which forbade excessive cruelty to 
slaves, provided that, when it was proved, they should 
be sold to another master, suppressed the private prisons 
in which they had been immured, and appointed special 
officers to receive their complaints. 

In the field of legislation, for about two hundred years 
after the conversion of Constantine, the progress was 
extremely slight. The Christian emperors, in a.d. 319 and 
326, adverted in two elaborate laws to the subject of the 
murder of slaves,^ but beyond reiterating in very emphatic 
terms the previous enactments, it is not easy to see in 
what way they improved the condition of the class.^ 
They provided that any master who apphed to bis slave 
certain atrocious tortures, that are enumerated, with the 
object of killing him, should bo deemed a homicide, but 

• Cod. Theod. lib. ix, lit. 13. 

' Some commentatora imagine (see Muratori, Aiitieh, Hal. Biss. xiy.) 
that among the Pagans the murder of ft mwi's own alare was oaly asaimi- 
Iftted to the crime of raurdeiiug the slave of anotlier man, while in the 
Christian law it was defined as homicide, equivalent to the murder of a 
fi'eeman. I confesSj howevei', this point doea not appear to mo at all 
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if the slavo died under moderate pniiishment, or under 
any punishment not intended to JjiU him, the master 
should be blameless; no charge whatever, it was em- 
phatically said, should be brought against him. It has 
been supposed, though I think without evidence, by 
commentators ' that tills law accorded immunity to the 
master only when the slave perished under the application 
of 'appropriate' or servile pimishments— that is to say, 
scoiirging, irons, or imprisonment; but the use of torture 
not mtended to kill was in no degree restricted, nor is there 
anything in the lawto make it appear either that the master 
was Bable to punishmait, if contrary to his intention his 
slave succumbed beneath torture, or that Constantine pro- 
posed any penalty for excessive cruelty short of deatli. It 
is perhaps not out of place to remark, that this law was in 
remarkable harmony with the well-known article of the 
Jewish code, which provided that if a slave, wounded to 
death by his master, linger for a day or two, the master 
should not be punished, for the slave waa his money.^ 

The two features that were most revolting m the slave 
system, as it passed from the Pagan to the Christian em- 
perors, were the absolute want of legal recognition of 
slave marriage, and the licence for torturing stilTconceded 
to the master. The Christian emperors before Justinian 
took no serious steps to remedy either of these evils, 
and the measures that were taken against adultery stiE 
continued inapplicable to slave unions, because 'the 
vileness of then- condition makes them imworthy of the 
observation of the law." The abolition of the punish- 

' See Godefioj's Comynentanj on these laws. = Exodus \xi. 21. 

= 'Qufla vilitatee vitas digiiM legum observatione non ccedidit, '—Coti. 
Tkeod. lib. is. tit. 7. See on tliie law, Wallon, tome iiL pp. 417, 4ia 
^ Dean Milinon observes, ' In the old Honian society in tbe Eastern em- 
pire this distinction between the mwriage of tho freeman and the con- 
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ment of crucifixion had, however, a special value to the 
slave class, and a very merciiiil law of Constantine for- 
bade the separation of the families of the slaves.^ 
Another law, which in its effects was perhaps still more 
important, imparted a sacred character to manumission, 
ordaining that the ceremony should be celebrated in the 
Church,^ and permitted it on Sundays. Some measures 
were also taken, providing for the freedom of the Chris- 
tian slaves of Jewish masters, and, in two or three cases, 
freedom was ofiered as a bribe to slaves, to induce them 
to inform against criminals. Intermarriage between the 
free and slave classes was still strictly forbidden, and if a 
free woman had improper intercourse with her slave, 
Constantine ordered that the woman should be executed 
and the slave burnt alive.^ By the Pagan law, the woman 
had been simply reduced to slavery. The laws against 
fugitive slaves were also rendered more severe.^ 

This legislation may on the whole be looked upon as a 
progress, but it certainly does not deserve the enthusiasm 
which ecclesiastical writers have sometimes bestowed 
upon it. For about two hundred years, there was an 
almost absolute pause in the legislation on this subject. 
Some slight restrictions were, however, imposed upon the 
use of torture in trials ; some shght additional facilities of 
manumission were given, and some very atrocious enact- 
ments made to prevent slaves accusing their masters. 
According to that of Gratian, any slave who accused his 



culiinaga of tlie slave wm long recogDised by Chilafiamty itself. These 
unions were not Messed, as tlie marriages of their superiors had soon 
begiiii to be, by the Church. Basil the Mftcedoniim (aj), 867-886) first 
enacted that the priestly benediction should liallow tlie marriage of the . 
filfive ; but the authority of the emperor waa counteracted by the deep- 
rooted prejudices of centuries.' — Sisi. of Latin Ch-islianity, vol. ii. p. 16. 

' Cod. Tlieod. lib. ii. tit. 25. * Ibid. lib. ir. tit. 7. 

' Ibid, lib. ix. tit. 9. * C'o?j>vs Jwif, vi. 1, 
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master of any offence, except }iigli treason, should im- 
mediately bo burnt alive, without any investigation of the 
justice of the charge.^ 

Under Justinian, however, new and very important 
measures were taken. In no other sphere were the laws 
of this emperor so indisputably an advance upon those of 
his predecessors. The measures of Justinian may be 
comprised under three heads. In the first place, all the 
restrictions upon enfranchisement which had accumulated 
under the Pagan legislation were abolished ; the legislator 
proclaimed in emphatic language, and by the provisions of 
many laws, his desire to encourage mamimission, and free 
scope was thus given to the action of the Church. In 
the second place, the freedmen, or intermediate class be- 
tween the slave and the citizen, were virtually abohshed, 
all or nearly all the privileges accorded to the citizen 
being granted to the emancipated slave. This was the 
most important contribution of the Christian emperors to 
that great amalgamation of nations and classes which 
had been advancing since the days of Augustus, and one 
of its effects was, that any person, even of senatorial rank, 
might marry a slave when he had first emancipated her. 
In the third place, a slave was permitted to marry a free 
woman with the authorisation of the master of the former, 
and children born in slaveiy became the legal heirs of their 
emancipated father. The rape of a slave woman was also in 
this reign punished lil^e that of a free woman, by death.^ 

But, important as were these measures, it is not in the 
field of legislation that we must chiefly look for the in- 
, fluence of Christianity upon slavery. This influence was 
indeed very great, but it is necessary careiiilly to define 
its nature. The prohibition of all slavery, which was one 

I Cod. Tkeod. lib. vi. tit. S. 

' See on all tbis legislation, 'Walloii, tome iii. ; Champagiiy, ChariU 
.di'-Uiemie, pp. 214-224 
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of the peculiarities of the Jewisli Essenes, and the xlfi- 
gitimacy of hereditary slavery, which was one of the spe- 
culations of the Stoic Dion Chrysostom, had no place in 
the ecclesiastical teaching. Slavery was distinctly and 
formally recognised by Chiistianity/ and no religiou ever 
laboured more to encourage a habit of docihty and 
passive obedience. Much was indeed said by the Fathers 
about the natural equality of mauldnd, about the duty of 
regarding slaves as brothers or companions, and about the 
heinousness of cruelty to them ; but all this had been 
said with at least equal force, though it had not been 
disseminated over an equally wide area, by Seneca and 
Epictetus, and the principle of the original freedom of 
all men was repeatedly averred by the Pagan lawyers. 
The services of Christianity in this sphere were of three 
kinds. It supplied a new order of relations, in which the 
distinction of classes was unknown. It imparted a moral 
dignity to the servile classes, and it gave an unexampled 
impetus to the movement of enfranchisement. 

The first of these services was effected by the Church 
ceremonies and the penitential discipline. In these 
spheres, froin which the Christian mind derived its ear- 
liest, its deepest, and its most enduring impressions, the 
difference between the master and his slave was unknown, 
Tliey received the sacred elements together, they sat side 
by side at the agape, they mingled in the public prayers. 
In the penal system of the Church, the distinction between 
wrongs done to a freeman, and wrongs done to a slave, 
which lay at the very root of the whole civil legisla- 
tion, was repudiated. At a time when, by the civil law, 



' It is wnrfliy of notice, too, that the justice of slavery was frequently 
based hy the Fathers, as by modem defenders of slavery, on the curae of 
Ham, See a number of passages noticed by Moehler, Le CimeUanhme et 
r&davage (trad, frfinf.), pp. 151-152. 
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a master, wiose slave died as a consequence of exoes- 
Bive scourging, was absolutely unpunished, tlie Council 
of Illibens excluded that master for ever from the com- 
munion.' The chastity of female slaves, for the pro- 
tection of which the civil law made but little provision 
was sedulously guarded by the legislation of the Church 
Slave birth, moreover, was no disquaUiication for entering 
mto the pnesthood, and an emancipated slave, re™rded 
as the dispenser of spiritual life and death, often saw the 
greatest and the most wealthy kneehng humbly at his 
feet, nnploring his absolution or his benediction.' 

In the next place, Christianity imparted a moral dignity 
to the servile class. It did this not only by associatm.. 
poverty and labour with tliat monastic life which was so 
profoundly revered, but also by introducing new modifi- 
cations into the ideal type of morals. There is no fact 
more prominent in the Eoman writers than the profound 
contempt with which they regarded slaves, not so much 
on account of their position, as on account of the cha- 
racter which that position had formed. A servile cha- 
racter was a synonym for vice. Cicero had declared 
that nothing great or noble could exist in a slave, and the 
plays of Plautus exhibit the same estimate in every scene. 
There were, it is true, some exceptions. Epictetus had 

'The penalty, hoivever, appews to hare been reduced to two yeai^' ex- 
clraoa tam eommmiion. Mumtoii ay,. 'la pii coneili .1 t/aova de- 
cretato, eicommiinicalione vel pcenitentia. bienaii ease subjicieadum qui 
aervam propnam eine conscieatia jadicia occiderit."'— 4«fta^. JM. Diss. 

Eealdea the mika wbioU tieat geaer.llj of Ho peailonllal dfaipllne 
the reidei a,., eon.all with tait Wilehf, lelle, ft, Ji. FcUinl Coii,,! 
0/ fite EnshiJt Feaaimiiy, and MoeLler, p. 186. 

* Oa the great multitude of emancipated slavea who catered, and at one 
time almost monopolised, the eccle.i«,tioal office., compaie Moehler, Lt 
MmaeatExlamse, pp. 177-178. Leo the Great tried to pievenl 
•Mvee being m,ed to the pti,a% office, beo.ase it would degiiie Hie 
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not only been, but had been recognised as one of the 
noblest characters of Eome. The fidelity of slaves to 
their masters had been frequently extolled, and Seneca in 
this, as in other respects, had been the defender of the 
oppressed. Still, there can be no doubt that this contempt 
was general, and also that in the Pagan world it was to 
a great extent just. Every age has its own moral ideal, 
to which all virtuous men aspire. Every sphere of Hfe 
has also a tendency to produce a distinctive type being 
specially favourable to some particular class of virtues, 
and specially unfavourable to others. The popular esti- 
mate, and even the real moral condition, of each class 
depends chiefly upon the degree in which the type of 
character its position naturally developes coincides with 
the ideal type of the age. Now, if we remember that 
magnanimity, self-rehance, dignity, independence, and, in 
a word, elevation of character, constituted the Roman ideal 
of perfection, it will appear evident that this was pre- 
eminently the type of freemen, and that the condition of 
slavery was hi the -very highest degree unfavourable to its 
development. Christianity for the fii-st time gave the 
servile virtues the foremost place in the moral type. Hu- 
mility, obedience, gentleness, patience, resignation, are all 
cardinal or rudioientaiy virtues in the Christian character ; 
they were ah, neglected or underrated by the Pagans, they 
can all expand and flourish in a servile position. 

The influence of Christianity upon slavery, by in- 
clining the moral type to the ser^-ile classes, though less 
obvious and less discussed than some otliers, is, I be- 
lieve, in the very highest degree important. There is, 
I imagine, scarcely any other single circumstance that 
exercises so profound an influence upon the social and . 
political relations of a religion, as the class type with 
which it can most readily assimilate ; or, in other words, 
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the group or variety of virtues to wliich it gives the fore- 
most place. The virtues that are most suited to the 
servile position were in general so little honoured by 
antiquity, that they were not even cultivated in their 
appropriate sphere. The aspirations of good men -were 
in a different direction. The virtue of the Stoic, which 
rose triumphantly under adversity, nearly always withered 
under degradation. For tho first time, under the influence 
of Cairistianity, a great moral movement passed through 
the servile class. The multitude of slaves who embraced 
the new faith was one of the reproaolies of the Pagans, 
and the names of Blandina, Potamiajna, Eutyche3,°Vic- 
torinus, and Serous show how fully they shared in the 
sufferings and in the glory of martyrdom.' Tho (irst and 
grandest edifice of Byzantine architecture in Italy— the 
noble church of St. Vital, at Eavenna— was dedicated 
by Justinian to the memory of a martyred slave. 

While Christianity thus broke down the contempt with 
which tho master had regarded his slaves, and planted 
among the latter a principle of moral regeneration which 
expanded in no other sphere with an equal perfection, its 
action in procuring the freedom of the slave was unceas- 
ing. The law of Constantino, which placed tlie ceremony 
under the superintendence of the clergy, and the many 
laws that gave special facihties of manumission to those 
who desired to enter the monasteries or the priesthood, 
symbohsed the rehgious character the act had assumed! 
It was celebrated on Church festivals, especially on 
Easter, and although it was not proclaimed a matter of 
duty or necessity, it was always regarded as one of the most 
acceptable modes of expiating past sins. St. Melania was 

> See a most iidmiraUe dissertatioa on fliis enljject in Le Blimt, ImcHp- 
Sims ch-ftkmes deh Gmk, tome u. pp. 264.-29S ; Giblion'e Dedme and Fall. 
en. xxxriii. 
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said to have emancipated 8,000 slaves, St. Ovidins, a rich 
martyr of Gaiil, 5,000, Chi-omatius, a Eoman prefect under 
Diocletian, 1,400, Hermes, a prefect in the reign of Tra- 
jan, 1,250,^ Pope St. Gregory, and many of the clergy at 
Hippo, luider the rule of St. Augustine, and great num- 
bers of private individuals, freed their slaves as an act of 
piety.^ It hecame customaiy to do so on occasions of na- 
tional or personal thanskgiving, on recovery from sick- 
ness, on the birth of a child, at the hour of death, and 
above all, in testamentary becLiiests.^ N"umerous charters 
and epitaphs still record the gift of liberty to slaves 
throughout the middle ages, ' for the benefit of the soul ' 
of the donor or testator. In the thirteenth century, 
when there were no slaves to emancipate in France, it was 
usual in many churches to release caged pigeons on the 
ecclesiastical festivals, in memory of the ancient charity, 
and that prisoners might still be freed in the name of 
Christ.^ 

Slavery, however, lasted in Europe for about 800 years 
after, Constantine, and during the period with which alone 
this volume is concerned, although its character was miti- 
gated, the number of men who were subject to it was pro- 
bably greater than in the Pagan Empire. In the West the 
barbarian conq^uests modified the conditions of labour in 



' Oliampagny, Char&i ch-Uiemm, p. 210, Tliese aumbova are no douLt 
exaggemted ; see Wallon, HUt. de VEsclavags, tome iii. p. 38. 

* See Schmidt, La Sodete civile dam k Monde romam, pp. 246-248. 

* Mucatori has devoted two Talunble dissertalions (Antich. Ital, xiv. xv,) 
to mediieval slavery, 

* Ozauam's Bisl. of Civilisatian in the Fifth Ceniwy (Eng. trans.), Tol. 
ii. p. 43. St. Adelbert, Archbishop of Pra^e at tbe end of the tenth 
century, was especially famous for hia opposition to the slave trade. In 
Sweden, the abolition of slavery in the thirteenth centuiy wa? avowedly ' 
accomplished in obedience to Christian principles. (Moehler, Le Christian- 
isijw et VEsdaKage, pp. 104-103 ; Ryan's Siatory of the Effects ofEeligiaa upon 
ManJdnd^ pp. 142-143.) 
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two directions. The cessation of tie stream of barbarian 
captives, the empoverishment of great families, who had 
been surrounded by vast retinues of slaves, the general 
dimmution of town life, and the barbarian habits of per- 
sonal independence, checked the old form of slavery, 
while the misery and the precarious condition of the free 
peasants iadncod them in great numbers to barter their 
liberty for protection to the neighbouring lord.' In the 
East, the destruction of great fortunes through excessive 
taxation diminished the number of superfluous slaves 
and the fiscal system of the Byzantine Empire by 
which agricultural slaves were taxed according to their 
employments,' as weU as the desire of emperors to en- 
courage agriculture, led the legislators to attach the slaves 
permanently to the soil. In the course of time, almost 
the entire free peasantry, and the greater number of the 
old slaves, had sunk or risen into tiie quahfied slavery 
called serfdom, which formed the basis of the great 
edifice of fondahsm. Towards the end of the eighth 
century, the sale of slaves beyond their native provinces 
was in most countries prohibited.' The creation of the 
free cities of Italy, the custom of emancipating slaves who 
were enrolled in the army, and economical changes which 
made free labour more profitable than slave labour, con- 
spired with religious motives in elTecting the ultimate 
freedom of libDm The piactice of manumitting, as an 

11,1 ^"iuT," ■ '■"°" P»»8» a>' C,l,„mtm.D,i, lib. v.), Brtlc, 
tk. DnlUtod. of ,„„,I,„ ,„l„,t.„hb,„„, ,„,„;, ,„ j^* 
ptotechon ,nd . Inhhood Tb, coloni ,!,„ ,,„ „t„h«d to tk« „il 

ll.m eommg „to b«ng a,p„,Btlj, ,beii lie Eon«, emp„oi titled 
bri,„,o ,i.oa„. to c„lt„ata ibe de.„t tad. of Hal, , Li before tb, 
l™ doyoted 1,0 ,hpt.„ ,0 tb,, ,«ljea. (/&,. ,,, ,„ a,ili„ti,. „fZ„ 
"• »,, p. 181. " '" ""'•>■'■ '"••■ 'f "•""• "'■ '■ 1- 2«-' 
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act of devotion, continued to the end ; but the eccle- 
siastics, probably through the feeling that they had no 
right to alienate corporate property, in ■which they had 
only a life interest, were among the last to follow the coun- 
sels they so liberally bestowed upon the laity,* In the 
twelfth century, however, slaves in Europe were very rare. 
In the fourteenth century, slavery was almost unknown.^ 
Closely connected with the influence of the Church in 
destroying hereditary slavery, was its influence in redeem- 
ing captives from servitude. In no other form of charity 
was its beneficial character more continually and more 
splendidly displayed. During the long and dreary trials 
of the barbarian invasions, when the whole structure of 
society was dislocated, when vast districts and mighty 
cities were in a few months almost depopulated, and 
when the flower of the youth of Italy were mowed down 
by the sword or carried away into captivity, the bishops 
never desisted from their efibrts to alleviate the sufferings 
of the prisoners, St. Ambrose, disregarding the outcries of 
the Arians, who denounced his act as atrocious sacrilege, 
sold the rich church ornaments of Mdan to rescue some 
captives who had fallen into the hands of the Goths, and 
this practice — which was afterwards formally sanctioned 
by St. Gregory the Great — became speedily general, 
Wlien the Eoman army had captured, but refused to sup- 



v' era antienmente sigrior secolare, yescovo, abbfite, capitolo di 
3 monastero clie non aresse al suo Berrigio molli servi. Molto 
ftetiiientemento solevano i secolari manometterli. Non coai le chiese, e i mo- 
nasteri, non per altra cagione, a mio credere, se non perchfe !a manuraisHiona 
e nna spezie di aliennzioiie, ed era dai eanoni proibito 1' alienare i beni 
delle ehiese.' — Muratori, Disseii. sr. Some Councils, howeyer, vecogntsed 
the right of bishops to emancipafo church alnTes. Moehler, Ze Chnstimiisme 
a I'Esolavage, p. 187. Many peasants placed themselves under the do- 
minion of the monlis, as being the best mastera, and also to obtain the 
benefit of their prayera. 

' Muratori ; llallam'a Middle Ages, cli. ii, part ii. 
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port, seven tlioiisand Persian prisoners, Acacius, Bishop 
of Amida, undeterred by the bitter liostility of tlie 
Persians to Christianity, and declaring that ' God had no 
need of plates or dishes,' sold all the rich church orna- 
ments of his diocese, rescued the unbelieving prisoners, 
and sent them back unharmed to their Idng. During the 
horrors of tlie Vandal invasion, Deogratias, Bishop of 
Carthage, took a similar step to ransom the Roman 
prisoners. St. Augustine, St. Gregory the Great, St. 
Ciesarius of Aries, St. Exuperius of Toulouse, St. Hilary, 
St. Eemi, all melted down or sold their church vases to 
free prisoners. St. Cyprian sent a large sum for the 
same purpose to the Bishop of Nicomedia. St. Epiphanius 
and St. Avitus, in conjunction with a rich Gaulish lady 
named Syagria, are said to have rescued thousands. St. 
Eloi devoted to this object his entire fortune. St. Paulinus 
of Nola. displayed a similar generosity, and the legends 
even assert, though untruly, that he, like St. Peter Teleo- 
narius and St. Serapion, having exhausted all other 
forms of charity, as a last gift sold himself for slavery. 
When, long afterwards, the Mahommedan conquests m a 
measure reproduced the calamities of the barbarian in- 
vasions, the same unwearied charity was displayed. The 
Trinitarian monks, founded by John of Matha in the 
twelfth century, were devoted to the release of Christian 
captives, and another society was founded with the same 
object by Peter Nolasco, in the following century.^ 

The different branches of the subject I am examining 
are so closely intertwined, that it is difficult to investigate 
one without in a measure anticipating the others. While 
discussing the influence of the Church in protecting 

» See on tHs subject, Eyan, pp. 151-152 ; Oibrnrio, Hconomica polilica 
del Medio Evo, lib. iji. cap. ii., and espeeiaUy Le Bian^ Itma-iptims ehri- 
iiennea de la Qauh, tome ii. ijp. i°' """ 
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infancy, in raising the estimate of human life, and in al- 
leviating slavery, I have trenched largely upon the last 
application of the doctrine of Christian fraternity I must 
examine — I mean the foundation of charity. The differ- 
ence between Pagan and Christian societies in this matter 
is very profound ; but a great part of it must be ascribed 
to causes other than religious opinions. Charity finds an 
extended scope for action only where there exists a large 
class of men at once independent and impoverished. In 
the ancient societies slavery in a great measure replaced 
pauperism, and by securing the subsistence of a very large 
proportion of the poor, contracted the sphere of charity. 
And what slavery did at Eome for the very poor, the sys- 
tem of clientage did for those of a somewhat higher rank. 
The existence of these two institutions is sufficient to show 
the injustice of judging the two societies by a simple com- 
parison of their charitable institutions, and we must also 
remember that among the ancients the relief of the in- 
digent was one of the most important functions of the 
State. Fot to dwell upon the many measures taken with 
this object in ancient Greece, in considering the condition 
of the Eoman poor, we are at once met by the simple 
fact that for several centuries the immense majority of 
these were habitually supported by gratuitous distributions 
of corn. In a very early period of Eoman history we 
find occasional instances of distribution ; but it was not 
till A.U.C. 630, tliat Caius Gracchus caused a law to be 
made, supplying the poorer classes 'with corn at a price 
that was little more than nominal ; and although two 
years after the Patricians succeeded in revoking this law, 
it was after several, fluctuations finally re-enacted in A.U.C. 
679. The Cassia-Terentia law, as it was called, from 
the consuls under whom it was at last established, was 
largely extended in its operation, or, as some think, re- 

ll;-.;-P..hvV-.OOt^lC 
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vived from neglect in a.u.c. 691, by Cato of Utica, who 
desired by this means to divert popularity from the cause 
of CjEsar, imder whom multitudes of the poor were en- 
roUing themselves. Four years later, Clodius Pulcher, 
abolishing the small payment which had been demanded, 
made the distribution entkely gratuitous. It took place 
once a month, and consisted of five modii* a head. 
In the time of Julius Caasar no less than 320,000 per- 
sons were inscribed as recipients; but Ctesar reduced 
the number by one half. Under Augustus it had risen 
to 200,000. This emperor desired to restrict the distri- 
bution of corn to three or four times a year, but, yielding 
to the popular wish, he at last consented that it should 
continue monthly. It soon became the leading fact of 
Boman life. JS'umerous officers were appointed to provide 
for it. A severe legislation controlled their acts, and, to 
&eciu:e a regular and abundant supply of corn for the 
capital became the principal object of the provincial go- 
vernors. Under the Antonines the number of the recipients 
had considerably mcreased, having sometimes, it is said, 
exceeded 500,000. Septimus Severus added to the corn 
a ration of oil. Aurelian replaced the monthly distribu- 
tion of unground corn by a daily distribution of bread, 
and added, moreover, a portion of pork. Gratuitous dis- 
tributions were afterwards extended to Constantinople, 
Alexandria, and Antioch, and were probably not alto- 
gether unknown in smaller towns.^ 

We have already seen that this gratuitous distribu- 

' Aljout «tlis of It bushel. See Hmue's Ussay on the Pojmhume^s of An- 
acnt Nniious. 

" The history of these distributions is traced with admirahle learning by 
il. Nttudet in hia Mimoire sur Us Secmrs pulUci dans VAntic[mU {M6m. tie 
(Acadiinie des Inia-ip. et Selles-lettrm, tome xiii.), an essay to which I am 
much indebted. See, too, Monnier, B'isl. de V Assisiance piibligue ; B. Dumaa, 
Dcs Secours publics chez hs Ancims; and Schmidt, Emai siir la SociHi civile 
dans le Mmide romain et mr s(t Transfm-mafion par le Christianisme. 
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tioii of corn ranked, with the institution of slavery 
and the gladiatorial exhibitions, as one of the chief de- 
moralising influences of the empire. The most inju- 
dicious charity, however pernicious to the classes it is 
intended to reheve, has commonly a beneficial and soften- 
ing influence upon the donor, and through him upon 
society at large. But the Eoman distribution of corn 
being merely a poHtical device, had no humanising in- 
fluence upon the people, while, being regulated simply by 
the indigence, and not at all by the infirmities or character 
of the recipient, it was a direct and overwhelming encou- 
ragement to idleness. With a provision of the necessities 
of life, and with an abundant supply of amusements, the 
poor Eomans readily gave up honourable labour, ah trades 
in the city languished, every interruption in the distri- 
bution of com was followed by feaiful sufferings, free 
gifts of land were often insufficient to divert the citizens 
to honest labour, and the multiplication of children, which 
rendered the public relief inadequate, was checked by 
abortion, exposition, or infanticide. 

When we remember that the population of Home 
probably never exceeded a million and a half, that a large 
proportion of indigent were provided for as slaves, and 
that more than 200,000 freemen were habitually sup- 
plied with the first necessary of life, we cannot, I think, 
charge the Pagan society of the metropolis, at le^st, with 
an excessive parsimony in relieving poverty. But besides 
the distribution of corn, several other measures were 
taken. Salt, which was very largely used by the Eoman 
poor, had during the republic been made a monopoly of 
the State, and was sold by it at a price that was little 
more than nominal.* The distribution of land, which 
was the subject of the agrarian laws, was under a new 

^ Uvj, ii. 9; Pliny, Jlist. Nat. xxxl 41. 
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form practised by Julius Csesar/ Kerva,^ and Septimus 
Severus,^ who boiight land to divide it among the poor 
citizens. Large legacies were left to the people by Julius 
Caesar, Augustus, and others, and considerable, though 
irregular, donations made on occasions of great rejoicings. 
Numerous public baths were established, to which, when 
they were not absolutely gratuitous, the smallest coin in 
use gave admission, and which were in consequence habi- 
tually employed by the poor. Yespasiau instituted, and 
the Antonines extended, a system of popular education, 
and the movement I have ah-eady noticed, for the support 
of the children of poor parents, acquired very considerable 
dimensions. The first trace of it at Home may be found 
under Augustus, who gave money and corn for the sup- 
port of young children, who had previously not been 
included in the public distributions.* This appeal's, how- 
ever, to have been but an act of isolated benevolence, 
and the honour of first instituting a systematic efibrt in 
this direction belongs to Nerva, who enjoined the support 
of poor children, not only in Home, but in all the cities 
of Italy.^ Trajan greatly extended the system. In his 
reign 5,000 poor children were supported by the Govern- 
ment in Eonie alone/ and similar measures, though we 
know not on what scale, were taken in the other Italian 
and even African cities. At the little town of Velleia, 
we find a charity instituted by Trajan, for the partial 

^ Dion Cassius, zsxviii. 1-7. 

= Xipliiliu, Isviii. 2 ; PHdj, E^. \u. 31, 

° Spartian. Sepl. Sevems, 

* Suet. Ai^ffust. 41 ; Diou Caasius, li. 21, 

' 'Afflietos eivitatis relevftTitj pueUaapueroscLQenafosparentHmsegestosis 
siimptu publico per ItaliiB uppida ali jussit.' — Sext. Aiireliiia Victor, lEjiiiimic, 
' Necva.' This mensiire of Kerva, though not mentioned by any otlicr 
writer, ia confirmed by the evidence of i-iedala. (Naudet, p. 78.) 

■ Plin. Faaei/yr. xKvi. xxviii. 
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support of 270 children.' Private benevolence followed 
in the same direction, and several iuscriptions which still 
remain, though they do not enable us to write its history, 
sufficiently attest its activity. The younger Pliny, be- 
sides warmly encouraging schools, devoted a small pro- 
■ perty to the support of poor children in his native city of 
Como.^ The name of Ca^lia Macrina is preserved as the 
foundress of a charity for 100 cliildren at Terracina.^ 
Hadrian increased the supplies of com allotted to these 
charities, and he was also distinguished for his bounty to 
poor women.* Antoninus was accustomed to lend money 
to the poor at four per cent., which was much below the 
normal rate of interest,^ and both he and Marcus Aurelius 
dedicated to the memory of their wives institutions for 
the support of gurls.'^ Alexander Severus in like manner 
dedicated an institution for the support of children to the 
memory of his mother/ Public hospitals were probably 
unknown before Christianity ; but there were private in- 
firmaries for slaves, and also, it is believed, military hos- 
pitals.^ Provincial towns were occasionally assisted by 
the Government in seasons of great distress, and there 
are some recorded instances of private legacies for their 
benefit.^ 

These various measm-es are by no means inconsiderable, 
and jt is not unreasonable to suppose that many similar 

' "We linow of this clmrity from an extant Ironzo tablet. See Sclroiidt, 
Essai historique aiir In SocUU romaine, p, 428. 
= Plin. Ep. i. 8 ; iv. 13. > Schmidt, p. 42S. 

* Spartiamis, Sadrian. " Capitolinua, Antonimcs. 

* Capitolinus, Anion., Mare. Awel. ^ Lainpridius, A. Seveiti^. 

s Seneca (De Ira, lib. 1, cap. 16) spetJte of institutions called Taletudinario, 
which most writers thinlr were private inflrmaiies in lich men's honsai. 
The opinion that the Ronians had public hospitals is maintained in a yerv 
learned and -valuable, hut little-lmown work, called Collections rdalitx to 
the Syscematie JRelkf of the Poor. (London, 1816.) 
See Tacil, Jmial. sii. 68 ; Pliny, v. 7 ; s. 79. 
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Steps were taten, of which al! record has been lost. The 
history of charity presents so few salient features, so 
Httle that can strike the imagination or arrest the at- 
tention, that it is usually almost wholly neglected by 
historians ; and it is easy to conceive what inadequate 
notions of our existing charities could be gleaned from ■ 
the casual allusions in plays or poems, in pohtical his- 
tories or court memoirs. There can, however, be no 
question that neither in practice nor in theory, neither in 
the institutions that were founded nor in the place that 
was assigned to it in the scale of duties, did charity in 
antiquity occupy a position at all comparable to that 
which it has obtained by Christianity. Nearly all relief 
was a State measure, dictated much more by policy than 
by benevolence, and the habit of selling young children, 
the innumerable expositions, the readiness of the poor to 
enroll themselves as gladiators, and the frequent famines, 
show how large was tlie measure of unrelieved distress. 
A very few Pagan examples of charity have, indeed, 
descended to us. Amo]ig the Greeks, Epaminondas was 
accustomed to ransom captives and collect dowers for 
poor girls ; ^ Cimon, to feed the hungry and clothe the 
naked ; ^ Bias, to purchase, emancipate, and furnish with 
dowers tlie captive girls of Messina.^ Tacitus has de- 
scribed with enthusiasm how, after a catastrophe near 
Home, the rich threw open their houses and taxed all 
their resources to roheve the sufferers.* There existed, 
too, among the poor, both of Greece and Eome, mutual 
insurance societies, which undertook to provide for their 
sick and infirm members.^ The very frequent reference 

' Cornelius Nepos, Epaminondas, cap. 'i. 

' LartontiiiB, Biv. Inst. \i. 0. = Dio^, Lnert. Bias. 

* Tac, Atmal. iv. 63. 

' See Pliny, Ep. x. 04, and the remarks of Nnudtt, pp. 38-^. 
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to mendicancy in the Latin writers show that beggars, ancl 
therefore those "who relieved beggars, were numerous. 
The duty of hospitahty was also strongly enjoined, 
and was placed under the special protection of the 
supreme Deity. But tlie active, habitual, and detailed 
charity of private persons, wMch is so conspicuous a 
feature in aU Christian societies, was scarcely known in 
antiquity, and there are not more than two or three 
moralists who have even noticed it. Of these, the chief 
rank belongs to Cicero, who devoted two very judicious 
but somewhat cold chapters to the subject. JS'othing, he 
said, is more suitable to the nature of man than benefi- 
cence and liberality, but there are many cautions to be 
urged in practising it. We must take care that our 
bounty is a real blessing to the person we relieve ; that it 
does not exceed our own means ; that it is not, as was the 
case with Sylla and Cfesar, derived from the spoliation of 
others ; that it springs from the heart and not from os- 
tentation ; that the claims of gratitude are preferred to 
the mere impulses of compassion, and that due regard is 
paid both to tbo character and to the wants of the 
recipient.^ 

Christianity for the first time made charity a rudi- 
mentary virtue, giving it the foremost place in the moral 
type, and in the eshortations of its teachers. Besides its 
general influence in stimulating the affections, it effected a 
complete revolution in this sphere, by representing the 
poor as the special representatives of the Cluistian 
Founder, and thus making the love of Christ rather than 
the love of man the principle of charity. Even in tlie 
days of persecution, collections for the relief of the poor 
were made at the Sunday meetings. The Agapse or 
feasts of love were intended mainly for the poor, and food 

I De Ofiic. i. 14-16, 
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that was saved by the fasts was devoted to their benefit. 
A vast organisation of charity, presided over by the 
bisliops, and actively directed by the deacons, soon ra- 
mified over Christendom, till the bond of charity became 
the bond of unity, and the most distant sections of the 
Christian Church corresponded by the interchange of 
mercy. Long before the era of Constantine, it was ob- 
served that the charities of the Christians were so exten- 
sive— it may, perhaps, be said so excessive— that they 
drew very many impostors to the Church/ and when the 
victory of Christianity was achieved, the enthusiasm for 
charity displayed itself in the erection of numerous in- 
stitutions that were altogether unknown to the Pai^an 
world. 

A Eoman lady, named Fabiola, in the fourth century, 
founded at Eome, as an act of penance, the first public hos- 
pital, and the charity planted by that woman's hand over- 
spread the world, and will alleviate, to the end of time, 
the darkest anguish of humanity. Another hospital was 
soon afler foimded by St. Pammachus ; another of great 
celebrity by St. Basil, at Csesarea. St. Basil also erected at 
Cffisarea what was probably the first asylum for lepers. 
Xenodochia, or refuges for strangers, speedily rose, es- 
pecially along the paths of the pilgrims. St. Pammachus 
founded one at Ostia ; Paula and Melania founded others 
at Jerusalem. The Council of Nice ordered that one should 



' Lueinn desciibes tliia in liia famoiia picture of Peregrinua, and Juliftn, 
much later, accused the Obristinns of drawing men into the Church hy their 
chariaes. Socrates (Ifisl. Eccl vii. 17) tella a story of a Jew who, pre- 
tendhig to be a conyert t« Chrisfimiity, had been often baptised in different 
sects, and who had amassed a considerable fortune by the gifts he received 
ou those occasions. He was at last miraculously detected by the Novatian 
bishop Paul. There are mveral instances in the Lives of the Saints of judg- 
ments fallmg on those who duped benevolent Chi'ifliiaua. 
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be erected in every city. In the time of St. Cliiysostom tlie 
cliurch of Antiocli supported 3,000 widows and virgins, 
besides strangers and sick. Legacies for the poor became 
common, and it was not unfrequent for men and women 
who desired to live a hfe of peculiar sanctity, and especially 
for priests who attained the episcopacy, as a first act to 
bestow their entire properties in charity. Even the early 
Oriental monks, who for the most part were extremely 
removed from the active and social virtues, supplied 
many noble examples of charity. St Ephrem, in a time 
of pestilence, emerged from his solitude to found and 
superintend a hospital at Edessa. A monk named Tha- 
lasius collected blind beggars in an asylum on the banks 
of the Euphrates. A merchant named ApoUoniiis founded 
on Mount Nitria a gratuitous dispensary for the monks. 
The monks often assisted by their labours provinces that 
were suffering from pestilence or famine. We may trace 
the remains of the pure socialism that marked the first 
phase of the Christian community in the emphatic lan- 
guage with which some of the Fathers proclaimed charity 
to be a matter not of mercy but of justice, maintaining 
that all property is based on usurpation, that the earth 
by right is common to all men, and that no maii can 
claim a superabundant supply of its goods except as an 
administrator for others. A Christian, it was maintained, 
should devote at least one-tenth of his profits to the 
poor.^ 

^ See on this sulyefit CliRsfel, Eludes Matoriqttes siir la CJtariU (Paris, 
1853) ; Blaitin Doisy, Hid. tie la Chnriti pentla»t les quaire premtei-s Sibcles 
(Paris, 1848) ; Cliampagn y, Chm-ilS chrMieane ; Tollemer, Oiigiiies de la Cha- 
' riti eatholique (Paris, 1863) j Ryan, Sidttri; of the Bffeiis of Beligitm upim 
Mankind (Dublin, 1820) ; and the worlia of Bingliam and of Cave. I am 
nlso indebted, in tbis part of my stitject, to Dean Milman'fl histories, 
Keander'3 JEcdesiadical History, and Private Life of the Early Christians, 
and to Migne'a Encydopidie, 
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He enthusiasm of cliarity, thus manifested in the 
Church, speedily attracted the attention of the Pagans. 
The ridicule of Incian, and the vain efforts of Julian, to 
produce a rival system of charity within the limits of 
Paganism,! emphaticaUy attested both its pre-eminence 
and Its catholicity. During the pestilences that desolated 
Carthage in a.d. 326, and Alexandria in the reigns ol 
Galhenus and of Maxunian, while the Pagans fled panic- 
stricken from the contagion, the Christians extorted the 
admiration of their fellow-countrymen by the courage 
with which they rallied around their bishops, consoled 
the last houra of the sufferers, and buried the abandoned 
dead.^ In the rapid increase of pauperism arising from 
the emancipation of numerous slaves, their charily found 
free scope for action, and its resources were soon taxed 
to the utmost by the horrors of the barbarian Invasions. 
The conquest of Africa by Genserio, deprived Italy of the 
supply of corn upon which it almost wholly depended 
arrested the gratuitous distribution by which the Boman 
poor were mainly supported, and produced all over the 
land the most appalling calamities." The history of Italy 
became one monotonous tale of famine and pestilence, of 
starving populations and ruined cities. But everywhere 

' Se. th. femou, .pM. of J.li„ to A.mci.i., »1„ l, dml.m tl.t it 
. .WlJ tb,t ■ tb. Gallle.., ahould .nppo.t not only the!,- owi, but J«, 
ulrfm """■ °" '■'"'' "'■ '■ "'' "* "• «»»«>"'• ««■« 

'Tb«so»<J«Mo(thB01iri.limi,,oiilbe«rrtorthe.«oio«,ioa! inl«™ib«a 
by Po.ta., m. Cjynw, ii 19. St. Orpri.n .,e.„i..d tb.i, ,«,. On tb. 
Aieiandnan famines and pesHlencM, see Eusebius JT. H th "2 ■ ix 8 
J '^f'"'"' '';"»»'!''"'''••■« !>••■■ '•llieiriMiySbnimdi, 'mH. 
le M Cht, &?£„,,„ „„!„, tome i. pp. 258-280, Th.odorio rft.™,d. 
BlMl. .ome iffoita to »-B,t.H,,b tie di.lribulioi, lul it n,„i re-died it. 
formei- pMportion.. The pict.™ ot the ,tm™il„, .nd depopr.l.tion of 
It. y Bl th. Ijm. ,„ ,pp,lli„e. Some f,„,, f„„ „ ,j, J.^^ ^^ ^^,_ 
fated 1,, Qiblon, 2)»ii., anJ Fall, oli. „„i. . Oloto.ubaiBd, vi™ Di« 
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amid this chaos of dissolution we may detect tlie ma- 
jestic form of the Christian priest mediating between the 
hostile forces, straining every nerve to hghten the calami- 
ties around him. "When the Imperial city was captured 
and plundered by the hosts of Alaric, a Christian church 
remained a secure sanctuary, which neither the passions 
nor the avarice of the Goths transgressed. Wlien a 
fiercer than Alaric had marked out Eome for his prey, 
the Pope St. Leo, arrayed in his sacerdotal robes, con- 
fronted the victorious Hun, as the ambassador of his 
fellott'-countrymen, and Attila, overpowered by religious 
awe, turned aside in his course. When, twelve years 
later, Eome ky at the mercy of Genseric, the same Pope 
interposed with the Vandal conqueror, and obtained from 
him a partial cessation of the massacre. The Archdeacon 
Pelagius interceded with similar humanity and similar 
success, when Home had been captured by Totila. In 
Gaul, Troyes is said to have been saved from destruction 
by the influence of St. Lupus, and Orleans by the in- 
fluence of St. Agnan. In Britain an invasion of the Picts 
was averted by St. Germain of Auxerrois. The relations 
of riders to their subjects, and of tribunals to the poor, 
were modified hj the same intervention. When Antioch 
was threatened with destruction on account of its rebellion 
against Theodosius, the anchorites poured forth from the 
neighbouring deserts to intercede with the ministers of 
the emperor, whfle the Archbishop Plavian went himself 
as a supphant to Eome. Sfc. Ambrose imposed pubhc 
penance on Theodosius, on account of the massacre of 
Thessalonica. Synesius excommunicated for his oppres- 
sions a governor named Andronicus, and two Prench 
Councils, in the sixth century imposed the same penalty 
on all great men who arbitrarily ejected the poor. 
Special laws were found necessary to restrain the turbu- 
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lent obaiity of soiiM priests and monks, who impeded the 
course of jnshce and even snatched criminals from the 
hands of the law.' St. Abraham, St. Epiphania,, and St 
Basd are all sa,d to have obtained the remission or rednc 



^.u^mn ^,1 J.CUUC- 

widn. ", "™P°"'"- To provide for the interests of 

It,?, 7 "": T ""' °' ""= """l ecclesiastical 
duty, and a Councd of Macon anathematised any rnler 

bishop of the diocese. A Council of Toledo, in the fifth 
cen'-y, tteatened with excommunication all who robbed 
priest , monks, or poor mon, or refiised to listen to their 
oxpostuktions. One of the chief causes of the inordinl 
power accimred by the clergy was their mediatorial offlc 

i c-ai!" fr'" r'* ™ " " ««-« dcgreeduetoth 
legacies of those who regarded them as the trustees of the 
po r As time rolled on, charity a^nmed many forms 
and every monastery became a centre from which i 
radiated. By the monks the nobles were oveiwed the 
poor protected, the sick tended, travellers shelved 
prisoners ransomed, the remotest spheres of suffering et 
plored. During the darkest period of the middle a "s 
m nk fouaded a refuge for pilgrims amid the horroiS o 
sdf trh™™ .^ »'''«^J">--' »fen planted him- 
cWiroft 1 •'"'••'y^ Mgdess stream, and the 
chanty of his life was to ferry over the traveller.' When 
the hideous disease of leprosy extended its ravages 



Hi. .t», i/pS,w r. ' w ri T.'"" <"-' '»'» '" i»«« 

33-37. "".""i ■»■« J.i«i}«, a,, i, F^„ „ ,„,_ j,^ 
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over Europe, when the minds of men were filled with 
terror, not only by its loathsomeness and its contagion, 
but also by the notion that it was in a peculiar sense 
supernatural,^ new hospitals and refuges overspread 
Europe, and monks flocked in multitudes to serve in 
them.^ Sometimes, the legends say, the leper's form was 
in a moment transfigured, and lie who came to tend the 
most loathsome of mankind received liis reward, for he 
found himself in the presence of his Lord. 

There is no fact of which an Instorian becomes more 
speedily or more painfidly conscious than the great differ- 
ence between the importance and the dramatic interest 
of the subjects he treats. Wars or massacres, the horrors 
of martyrdom or the splendours of individual prowess, are 
susceptible of such brilhant colouring, that with but little 
literary skill they can be so pourtrayed timt their impor- 
tance is adequately realised, and they appeal powerfully 
to the emotions of the reader. But this vast and unosten- 
tatious movement of charity, operating in the village 
hamlet and in the lonely hospital, staunching the widow's 
tears and following all the windings of the poor man's 
griefs, presents few features the ijiagination can grasp, and 
leaves no deep impression upon the mind. Tlie greatest 
things are often those which are most imperfectly reahsed ; 
and surely no achievements of the Christian Church are 
more truly great than those which it has eifected in the 
sphere of charity. For the first time in the history of 
mankind, it has inspired many thousands of men and 
women, at the sacrifice of ail worldly interests, and often 

' The foot of leptosj being taken as the image of sin gave I'iae to some 
euiious notions of its supernatural character, and to many legends of saints 
curing leprosy l>y baptism. Bee Maurv, LSget^despieascs du Moyen Age, pp. 
64-85. 

^ See on tliese hospitals Cibnttio, Eo<m. poUiic. del Medio EeOf lib. iii. 
cap. ii. 
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under circamstmcos of extreme discomfort or 4 
dev-ote their entire lives to the single object of assuagmg 
the snffenngs of humanity. It has covered the globe 
with countless institutions of mercy, absolutely unknown 
to the whole Pagan world. It has indissolubly united 
m the mm* of men, the idea of supreme goodness with 
that of active and constant benevolence. It has placed 
m every parish a religious minister, who, whatever may 
be his other functions, has at least been officially charged 
with the superintendence of an organisation of charity 
and who finds in this office one of the most important as 
well as one of the most legitimate sources of his power 

There are, however, two important quahlications to 
fto admn-ation with which we regard the history of 
Christian charity-one relating to a particular form of 
suffering, and the other of a more general kind A 
strong, m-delined notion of the supernatural character of 
msamty had existed from the earliest times ; but there 
were special circumstances which rendered the action of 
the Church pecuharly unfavourable to those who were 
either predisposed to or afflicted with this calamity The 
reality, b<)th of witchcrafe and diaboEcal possession, had 
been distinctly recognised in the Jewish writhigs. The 
received opinions about eternal torture, and ever-present 
ctamons and the continued strain upon the imagination 
m dwelling upon an unseen world, were pre-emmently 
htted to produce madness in those who were at all 
predisposed to it, and, where insanity had actually ap- 
peared, to determuie the form and complexion of the 
hallucmations of the maniac.i Theology supplying 

. al"™?.?",'™' ?',' "'"' ™"'"« ''•I'™ " 4-i-Me q.e 1. 

! est suiette a ni^^nilri. Ib tfiiiitu ,»,.» _..,■ - , .,. 

laeea phi- 
I qui sont 
tfe teinte 



, ,. ^ . ' "■' " ■=''■■■="1. ^""ainie aepuia un demi-sieelp niiB 1 

taopk.,... ou ..,.,,ti,i.„..., Je, p,ij.B«. ,.j,„ =„, „,' "J j;- 

<i!iii3 un raeme pays suivaat le caractere des ^venemeiita relalifs a la 
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all the images that acted most powerfully upon tlie 
imagination, most madness, for many centuries, took a 
theological cast. One important department of it appears 
chiefly in the lives of the saints. Men of lively imagina- 
tions and absolute ignorance, living apart from all their 
fellows, amid the horrors of a savage wilderness, practis- 
ing austerities by which their physical system was 
thoroughly deranged, and firmly persuaded that innu- 
merable devils were continually hovering about then' 
cells and interfering with their devotions, speedily and 
very naturally became subject to constant hallucinations, 
which probably form the nucleus of truth in the legends 
of their lives. But it was impossible that insanity should 
confine itself to the orthodox forms of celestial visions, 
or of the apparitions and the defeats of devils. Very fre- 
quently it led tlie unhappy maniac to some delusion, 
which called down upon him the speedy sentence of the 
Chmxh. Sometimes he imagined he was himself identi- 
fied with the objects of his devotion. Thus, in the year 
1300, a beautiful English girl appeared at Milan, who 
imagined herself to be the Holy Ghost, incarnate for the 
redemption of women, and who accordingly was put to 
death.^ In the year 1359, a Spaniard declared himself 
to be the brother of the archangel Michael, and to be 
destined for the place in heaven which Satan had lost ; 
and he added that he was accustomed every day both to 
mount into heaven and descend into hell, that the end 

poliliqne extfoienre, 1b carnctere ties SviSnements civiles, la nature dea pro- 
dnctiona littSraires, des repr&entations thSatrales, suivant la tournuie, la 
flirectnn, le genre dMlan qu'y prenaect rindiistiie, lea arts et les sciences.' 
Di la Fohe, tome i. pp. 122-123. 

^ ' \ enit de Anglia virgo decora Talde, paritetqiie faeanda, dicena, Spiri- 
tiiiu Sanctum incamatuin in redemptionem mulierum, et baptisayit mulleres 
in nomine Patris, Filii et sui. Qu» mortiia ducts fuit in Mediolanum, ibi et 
cremata.'— jJjmo?es Dominicanoi-um Colmariensium (in the '£ei:um.' Ger- 
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of the world was at hand, and that it was reserved for 
him to enter into single combat with Antichrist. The 
poor lunatic fell into the hands of the Archbishop of 
Toledo, and was burnt alive> la other cases the hallu- 
cination took the form of au irregular inspiration. Oa 
this charge, Joan of Arc, and another girl who had been 
fired by her example, and had endeavoured, apparently 
under a genuine hallucination, to follow her career,^ were 
burnt alive. A famous Spanish physician and scholar, 
named Torralba, who lived in the sixteenth centtiiy, and 
who imagined that he had an attendant angel continually 
about him, escaped with public penance and confession ; ^ 
but a professor of theology in Lima, who laboured under 
the same delusion,, and added to it some wild notions 
about his spiritual dignities, was less fortunate. He was 
burnt by the Inquisition of Peru.* Most commonly, 
however, the theological notions about witchcraft eitlier 
produced madness or determined its form, and, through 
the influence of the clergy of the different sections of tlie 
Christian Church, many thousands of luihappy women, 
who, from their age, their loneliness, and their infirmity, 
were most deserving of pity, were devoted to the hatred 
of manldiid, and, having been tortured with horrible and 
ingenious cruelty, were at last burnt alive. 

The existence, however, of some forms of natural mad- 

' Mnrtin Goncalez, dn diop&ae tie Cnenca, disoit qu'il ^toit fr^re rte 
rareliange S. Mieliel, la premifire viSidt^et I'^chelledu del; ijue c'etoit pour 
lui C[ue Dieu rfiservoit ]a place que Lucifer Bvoit pei'due ; que tons lea joura 
il s'^levoit au pins hnui de rEmpir^e et deacendoit ensuite an plus profond 
des enfera; qu'^ la fin du monde, qui Stoit procbe, il iroit au dernnt de 
rAnticlii'Let et qu'il le ferrassei-oit, ayant k sa main la croix de JilsuB-Christ 
et 8a couromie d'Spines. L'ai-dieTgctue de Tolede, n'ayant pii conrei-tir ce 
fanatique oljatin^, ni TeinpScliei- de dogmafiEer, I'BVoit enfln livnS au bras 
BilcuUei'.'— Tomon, Sisl. des Hommes Uluiiires de Vordre de ®. I)ommiq\ie, 
Pfliia, 1745 ( Vie ^Eymh-ioiii), tome ii. p. 635. 

' Calmeil, De la Folie, tome i. p. 134 ° Ibid, tome i. pp. 242-247. 

* Ibid, tome i. p. 347. 
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ness was generally admitted ; but the measures for the 
relief of the unhappy victims were very few, and very ill 
judged. Among the ancients, they were brought to the 
temples, and subjected to imposing ceremonies, which 
were believed supernaturally to relieve them, and which 
probably had a favourable influence through their action 
upon the imagination. The great Greek physicians had 
devoted considerable attention to this malady, and some 
of their precepts anticipated modern discoveries ; but no 
lunatic asylum appears to have existed m antiquity.^ In 
the first period of the hermit hfe, when many anchorites 
became insane through their penances, a refuge is said to 
have been opened for them at Jerusalem.^ This appeal^, 
however, to be a solitary instance, ai'ising from the exi- 
gencies of a single class, and no lunatic asylum existed 
in Christian Europe till the fifteenth century. The Ma- 
hommedang, in this form of charity, preceded the Chris- 
tians. A writer of the seventh century notices the 
existence of several of these institutions at Fez, and 
mentions that the patients were restrained by chains.^ 
The asylum of Cairo is said to have been founded in a.d. 
1304,* and it is probable that the care of the insane was 
a general form of charity in Mahommedan countries. 
Among the Christians it first appeared in quarters con- 
tiguous to the Mahommedans ; but there is, I think, no 
real evidence that it was derived from Mahommedan 
example. The Knights of Malta were famous as tlie one 
order who admitted lunatics into their hospitals ; but 
no Christian asylum expressly for their benefit existed 
till 1409. The honour of instituting this form of charity ui 
Christendom belongs to Spain. A monk named Juan Gila- 

• See Eaqiiicol, Maladies mentaka. 

' Gibbon, Dedme and Fall, ch, xxsvii. 

' Leo Afticanus, quoted by Esquirol. 

' Desmftisons, AsHes <rAlie>ies en Mjia^iie, p. 53. 
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berto JofTre, filled with compassion at the sight of the 
maniacs who were hooted by crowds tlirougb the streets 
of Valencia, founded an asylum in that city, and his ex- 
ample was speedily followed in other provinces. In a.d. 
1425, an asylum was erected at Saragossa. InAD. 1436, 
both Seville and Valladolid followed the example, as 
did also Toledo, in A.V. 1483. All these institutions ex- 
isted before a single lunatic asylum had been founded in 
any otiier part of Christendom.^ Two other very honom- 
able facts may be mentioned, establishing the pre-eminence 
of Spanish charity in this iield. The first is, that the 
oldest lunatic asylum in the metropolis of Catholicism 
was that erected by Spaniards, iu A.D. 1548.^ The second 
is, that, when at the close of the last century, Pinel began 
his great labours in this sphere, he pronounced Spain to 
be the country In which lunatics were treated with most 
wisdom and most humanity.^ 

In most countries their condition was indeed truly 
deplorable. Wliile many thousands were burnt as witches, 
those who were recognised as insane were compelled to en- 
dure all the horrors of the harshest imprisonment. Blows, 
bleeding, and chains were their usual treatment, and most 
horrible accounts were given of madmen who had spent 
decades bound in dark cells.* The treatment naturally 
aggravated their malady, and that malady in many cases 
rendered impossible the resignation and ultimate torpor 

' I bave taken ttese facts from a very interesting- little worlc, Desmaisons, 
J}es Asiles i^AlUnis en JSipaffiie ; Sccherches Mdm-iques el mMkaka (Paiia, 
1859), Dr. Desmsiaona conjectures that the Spaniards took theii- a?y!ums 
from the Maliommedans ; but, as it seems to me, lie nlto^tliei fails to prove 
his point. His worlt, however, contains much ciuious information on tho 
history of limaljc asylums. 

* Amydemas, ifedos Somana (Oxford, 1687), p. 21; Desmaisons, p. 108. 

' Pinel, TraiU m^dko-pMlosophiquo, pp. 241-242. 

^ See the dreadfid description in Piuel, TraiU midiao-pliUosophlque tier 
'MUnaiiim inmtak (2nd ed.), pp. 200-202. 
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wliicli alleviate the suffering of ordinary prisoners. Not 
until the eighteenth century was the condition of this 
unhappy class seriously improved. The combined pro- 
gress of theological scepticism and scientific knowledge, 
relegated witchcraft to the world of phantoms, and the 
esertions of Morgagni in Italy, of CuUen in Scotland, 
and of Pinel in France, renovated the whole treatment of 
acknowledged lunatics. 

The second qualification to the admiration with which 
we regard tire history of Christian charity arises from the 
undoubted fact that a large proportion of charitable 
institutions have directly increased the poverty they were 
intended to relieve. The question of the utility and 
nature of chai'ity is one which, since the modern dis- 
coveries of political economy, has elicited much discussion, 
and in many cases, I think, much exaggeration. What 
political economy has effected on the subject may be 
comprised under two heads. It has elucidated more 
clearly, and in greater detail than had before been done, 
the effect of provident self-interest in determining the 
welfare of societies, and it has established a broad distinc- 
tion between productive and unproductive expenditure. 
It has shown that, where idleness is supported, idleness 
wiU become common ; that, where systematic public pro- 
vision is made for old age, the parsimony of foresight will 
be neglected ; and that therefore these forms of charity, 
by encouraging habits of idleness and improvidence, 
ultimately increase the wretchedness they were intended 
to alleviate. It has also shown that, while expenditure 
in amusements or luxury, or others of what are called 
unproductive forms, is undoubtedly beneficial to those 
who provide them, the fruit perishes in the usage, while 
the result of productive expenditure, such as that which 
is devoted to the manufacture of machines, or the improve- 
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ment of tie soB, or the extension of commercial enter- 
prise, giTO a new impulse to the creation of wealth ; that 
the first condition of the rapid accumnlation of capital is 
the diversion of money from unproductive to productive 
channels, and that the amount of the accumulated capital 
is one of the two regulating influences of the wages of the 
labourer. From these positions some persons "have in- 
ferred that charity should be condemned as a form of 
unproductive expenditure. But in the fij-st place, all 
charities that foster habits of forethought and devetope 
new capacities in the poorer classes, such as populiu- 
education, or the formation of savings banks, or insurance 
companies, or, in many cases, small and discriminating 
loans, or measures directed to the suppression of dissipa"^ 
tion, are in the strictest sense productive ; and the same 
may be said of many forms of employiuent, given in 
exceptional crises through charitable motives ; and in the 
next place, it is only necessary to remember that the hap- 
piness of. mankind, to which the accumulation of wealth 
shoidd only be regarded as a means, is the real object 
of charity, and it will appear that many forms which 
are not strictly productive, in the commercial sense, are in 
the highest degree conducive to this end, and have no 
serious counteracting evil. In the alleviation of those 
sufferings that do not spring either from improvidence or 
from vice, the wannest as well as the most enhghtened 
charity will find an ample sphere for its exertions." 
-Bhndness, and other exceptional calamities, against the 
effects of which prudence does not and cannot provide, 

' Malllius, who ia sometimea, though most unjusUv, described as an 
enemy to all charity, has devoted an admirable chapter (0« I'opuhtiun 
hook iv. ch. ii.) to the ' direction of ont eharitji ■ bm ft, Md „a^^^l 
lion of th„ snhjeot ,iih »hich I ,„ aoqomnted is th.ve.y int„»ani 
worl: of Doohatel, Sm- la Chariie. 
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the miseries resulting from epidemics, from war, from 
famine, from the first sudden collapse of industry, pro- 
duced by new inventions or changes in the channels of 
commerce ; hospitals, which, besides other advantages, are 
the greatest schools of medical science, and withdraw 
from the crowded alley multitudes who would otherwise 
form centres of contagion — tliese, and such as these, will 
long tax to the utmost the generosity of the wealthy ; 
while, even in the spheres upon which the political 
economist looks with the most unfavourable eye, excep- 
tional cases will justify exceptional assistance. The 
charity whicli is pernicious is commonly not the highest 
but the lowest kind. The rich man, prodigal of money, 
which is to him of little value, but altogether incapable 
of devoting any personal attention to the object of his 
alms, often injures society by his donations ; but this is 
rarely the case with that far nobler charity which makes 
men familiar with the haunts of wretchedness, and follows 
the object of its care through all the phases of his hfe. 
The question of the utihty of charity is simply a. question 
of ultimate consequences. Political economy has no doubt 
laid down some general rules of gi'eat value on the sub- 
ject ; but yet, the pages wMch Cicero devoted to it nearly 
two thousand years ago might have been written by the 
most enlightened modern economist; and it will be con- 
tinually found that the Protestant lady, working in her 
parish, by the simple force of common sense and by a 
scrupulous and minute attention to the condition and 
character of those whom slie relieves, is unconsciously 
illustrating witli perfect accuracy the enlightened charity 
of Mai thus. 

But in order that charity should bo useful, it is essential 
that the beneiit of the sufferer should be a real object 
to the donor ; and a very large proportion of the evils 
that liave arisen from catliolic charity may be traced 

ll;-..-p..hyV^.OOt^lC 
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to the absence of this condition. The first substitution 
of deYotion for philantliropy, as the motive of benevo- 
lence, gave so powerful a stimulus to the affections, 
that it may on the whole be regarded as a benefit, 
though, by making compassion operate solely through a 
theological medium, it often produced among theologians 
a more than common indifference to the sufferings of all 
who were external to their religious community. But 
the new principle speedily degenerated into a behef in 
the expiatory nature of the gifts. A form of what may 
he termed selfish charity arose, which acquired at last 
gigantic proportions, and exercised a most pernicious 
influence upon Christendom. Men gave money to the 
poor, simply and exclusively for their own spiritual 
benefit, and the welfare of the sufferer was altogether 
foreign to their thoughts.* 

The evil which thus arose from some forms of calho- 
ho charity, may be traced from a very early period, but 
it only aequired its full magnitude after some centuries. 
The Eoman system of gratuitous distribution was, in the 
eyes of the pohtical economist, about the worst that could 
be conceived, and the charity of the Church being, in at 
least a measure, discriminating, was at first a very great, 
though even then not an unmingled good. Labour was 
also not unfrequently enjoined as a duty by the Pathera, 
and at a later period the services of the Benedictme monks, 
in destroying by their example the stigma which slavery 
had attached to it, were very great. Still, one of the flist 
consequences of the exuberant charity of flie Church was 

• This is Teiy tersely expressed Ijy a ^reat Protestant writer - ' I .^ive 
no alms to satisfy tlie liunger of my lirotiier, but to fuiSl and accomplish 
th, wiU and command of my God.'-Sir T. Brown, Hdi^ Mtiid, pari ii 
i w .■•!'»8 •'»»' «»=% «»>'«' i", if I r,memli„ ,igl,t, ucribcd I. 
bt. J!.l]zabetli of Hungary. 

Hosi,db,GoOgle 
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to multiply impostors and mendicants, and the idleness of 
tlie monks was one of the earliest complaints. Valen- 
tinian made a severe law, condemning robust beggars to 
perpetual slavery. As tJie monastic system was increased, 
and especially after the mendicant orders had consecrated 
mendicancy, the evil assumed gigantic dimensions. Many 
thousands of strong men, absolutely without private 
means, were in every country withdrawn from produc- 
tive labour, and supported by charity. The notion of the 
meritorious nature of simple almsgiving immeasm-ably 
multiplied beggars. The stigma, which it is the highest 
interest of society to attach to mendicancy, it became a 
main object of theologians to remove. Saints wandered 
through the world beggmg money, that they might give 
to beggars, or depriving themselves of their gannents, that 
they might clothe the naked, and the result of their 
teaching was speedily apparent. In all Catholic countries 
where ecclesiastical influences have been permitted to 
develope unmolested, the monastic organisations have 
proved a deadly canker, corroding the prosperity of the 
nation. Withdrawing multitudes from all production, 
encouraging a blind and pernicious almsgiving, dilFusiug 
habits of improvidence through the poorer classes, foster- 
ing an ignorant admiration for saintly poverty, and an 
equally ignorant antipathy to the habits and aims of an 
industrial civihsation, they have paralysed all energy and 
proved an insuperable barrier to material progress. The 
poverty they have relieved has been insignificant com- 
pared with the poverty they have caused. In no case 
was the abolition of monasteries effected in a more inde- 
fensible manner than in England ; but the transfer of pro- 
perty that was once employed, in a great measure in 
charity, to tlie courtiers of King Henry, was ultimately a 
vast benefit to the English poor; for no misapplication 

ll;-.;-P..hvV-.OOt^lC 
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of this property by private persons could produce as much 
evd as an unrestramed monasticism. The value of Catho- 
ho services iu alleviating pain and siclmess, and the more 
exceptional forms of sutTering, can never be overrated. 
Bie noble heroism of her servants, who have devoted 
themselves to charily, has never been surpassed, and the 
peifeetion of then: organisation has, I thmk, never been 
equalled; but in tlie sphere of simple poverty it can 
hardly be doubted tlrat the Catholic Church has created 
more mLseiy than it has cured. 

Still, even in this field, we must not forget the benefits 
resulting, if net to the sufferer, at least to the donor. 
Charitable habits, even when formed in the firet instance 
from selfish motives, even when so misdirected as to 
be positively injurious to the recipient, rarely fail to eier- 
cise a softening and purifying inBuence on the charac- 
ter. All through the darkest period of the middle ages, 
amid ferocity and fanaticism and brutahty, we may trace' 
the subduing influence of Cathohc charity, blendin.^ 
strangely with every excess of violence and eveiy out 
burst of persecution. It would be difficult to conceive a 
more frightful picture of society than is presented by 
the history of Gregory of Tours ; but that long series of 
atrocious cnmes, narrated with an almost appalling tran- 
qmllity, 13 contiuuanymterspersedwith accounts of°kini3 
queens, or prelates, who, in the midst of the disorganised 
society, made the relief of the poor the main object of 
their hves. Ifo period of history exhibits a larger amount 
of cruelty, licentiousness, and fanaticism than the Crusades ■ 
but Bide by side with the mihtary enthusiasm, and with 
the almost universal corruption, there expanded a vast 
movement of charity, which covered Christendom with 
hospitals for the relief of leprosy, and which grappled 
nobly, t'.ough ineffectually, with the many forms of 
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suffering that ivere generated. St. Peter IN'olasco, wliose 
great labours in ransoming captive Cliristians I have 
already noticed, was an active participater in the atro- 
cious massacre of the Albigenses.^ Of Shane O'Neale, one 
of the ablest, but also one of the most ferocious Irish 
chieftains who ever defied the Enghsh power, it is related, 
amid a crowd of horrible crimes, that, ' sitting at meat, 
before he put one morsel into his mouth he used to shce 
a portion above the daily alms, and send it to some 
beggar at his gate, saying it was meet to serve Christ 
first. '3 

The great evils produced by the encouragement , of 
mendicants, which have always accompanied the uncon- 
trolled development of Catholicity, have naturally given 
rise to much discussion and legislation. William de St. 
Amour denounced the mendicant orders at Paiis in tlte 
thirteenth century,* and one of the disciples of Wycliffe, 
named Nicholas of Hereford, was conspicuous for his oppo- 
sition to indiscriminate gifts to beggars;* but few measures 
of an extended order appear to have been taken till the 
Eefonnation.^ In England, laws of the most savage cruelty 
were passed, in hopes of eradicating mendicancy. A par- 
liament of Henry VIH., before the suppression of the 
monasteries, issued a law providing a system of organised 

' See Butler's Zj'iN!3</tfie iSiiBfo. 

* Oampioa'a StBtarie of Ireland, book ii. ctap. x. 

= Fleury, Sid. eecl. lib. Ixxxiv. 67. It does not appeal', lioweier, tlint 
the indiseiiraioatfi charity they enoonrnged had any part in his invective. 
He wrote hia Pei-ils of t!ie Last Times in the interest of the University of 
Paids, of which he was a Professor, and which was at war with tlie men- 
dicant or&^nt. See Milman'a Latin Chridiamty, "PoL vi. pp. S48-336. 

* Henry de Knyghton, De Bneatifnia Aiifflta. 

* There was some severe legislation in England on the subject after the 
Black Death Eden s Histaiy of the Wo>-ki»g Classes, vol. i. p. 34. In 
France, too, a roial oidmance of 1350 ordered men who had been con- 
victed of hega^Ji^r three tmies to be branded with r hot iron. Moiitejl, 
Jlisl. des 1 1 ii^aii, tome i p 434, 
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cliarity, and imposing on anyone who gave anything to 
a beggar a fine of ten times the value of his gift." A 
sturdy beggar was to be punislied with wljipping for the 
first offence, with whipping and the loss of tlie tip of his 
ear for the second, and with death for the third.^ Under 
Edward VI., an atrocious law, which, however, was re- 
pealed in the same reign, enacted thtit every sturdy 
beggar who refused to work should be branded, and 
adjudged for two years as a slave to the person who gave 
information against him; and if he took flight during his 
period of servitude, for the first offence he was condemned 
to perpetual slavery, and for the second to daatli. The 
master was authorised to put a ring of iron round the 
neck of his slave, to chain him and to scourge him. Any- 
one might take the children of a sturdy beggar for 
apprentices, till the boys were twenty-four and the girls 
twenty." Another law, made under Ehzabeth, punished 
with death any strong man under the a.ge of eighteen 
who was convicted for the third time of begging; but the 
penalty in this reign was afterwards reduced to a life-long 
service in the galleys, or to banishment, with a penalty of 
death to the relumed convict." Under the same queen 
the poor-law system was elaborated, and Malthus long 
afterwards showed that its effects in discouraging par- 
simony rendered it scarcely less pernicious "han the 
monastic system that had preceded it. In many Catholic 
countries, severe, though less atrocious measures, were 
taken to grapple with the evd of mendicancy. That 
shrewd and sagacious pontiff, Sixtus V., who, though not 
the greatest man, was by far the greatest statesman who 
has ever sat on the papal throne, made praiseworthy efforts 
to check it at Eome, where ecclesiastical influence had 

' Eden, TOl. i. pp. 83-87. ■ ffii pp. 101-103. 

• Ibid. pp. 127-130. 
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always made it peculiarly prevalent.-^ Charles V., in 
1531, issued a severe enactment agaiast beggars in the 
Netherlands, but excepted from its operation mendicant 
friars and pilgrims.^ Under Lewis XIV., equally severe 
measures were taken in France. But though the practical 
evil was fully felt, there was Httle or no philosophical in- 
vestigation of its causes before the eighteenth century. 
Locke in England,^ and Berkeley in Ireland,* briefly 
glanced at the subject, and in 1704 Defoe published a 
very remarkable tract, called, ' Giving Alms no Charity,' 
in which he noticed the extent to which mendicancy 
existed in England, though wages were higher than in 
any continental country.^ A still more remarkable boolt, 
written by an author named Eicci, appeared at Modena 
in 1787, and excited considerable attention. The author 
pointed out with much force the gigantic development of 
mendicancy in Italy, traced it to the excessive charity of 
the people, and appears to have regarded as an evil all 
charity which sprang from religious motives, and was 
greater than would spring from the unaided instincts of 
men.^ The freethinker Mandeville assailed charity schools, 

'■ Mocighini, Insiiltdions pieaaes de Some. 

' Eden, Hist, of the Labmiriitg Classes, vol. i. p. S3. 

' Locke discussed the gi'eitt increase of poverty, nnd n bill was brouglit 
in suggeating some remedies, but did not pass. (Eden, vol. i. pp. 243-248.^ 

■' In ft very forcible letter addressed to the Irish Catholic clergy. 

' This tract, which, is extremely valuable for the light it throws upon 
the social condition of England at the time, was written in opposition to a 
Bill providing that the poor in the poor-houses should do wool, hemp, icon, 
and other' works. Defoe saja that wages in England were higher than 
anywhere on the Continent, though the amount of mendicancy was enor- 
mous. , 'The reason why so many pretend to want woi'lt is, that they 
can live so well with the pretence of wanting work. ... I aflirm of my 
own knowledge, when I have wanted a man for labouring work, and offered 
nine shillings per week to strolling fellows at my door, they have freijuently 
told me to my face they could get more a-begging.' 

' Beforma degP Instituii pii di Modena (published first anonymously at 
Modena). Tt has been reprinted in the library of the Italian economists. 
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anJ the whole system of mleavouring to elevate the 
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there no sphere m "which their imaginations could expand. 
Eeligion is the one romance of the poor. It alone extends 
the narrow horizon of their thoughts, supplies the images 
of their dreams, allures them to the supersensual and the 
ideal. The graceful beings with which the creative fancy 
of Paganism peopled the universe shed a poetic glow on 
the peasants' toil. Every stage of agriculture was pre- 
sided over bj'' a divinity, and the world grew bright by 
the companionship of the gods. But it is the peculiarity 
of the Christian types, that while they have fascinated 
the imagination, they have also purified the heart. The 
tender, winning, and almost feminine beauty of the 
Christian Founder, the Virgin mother, the agonies of Geth- 
semane or of Calvary, the many scenes of compassion 
and suffei'ing that fill the sacred writings, are the pictures 
which, for eighteen hundred years, have governed the 
imaginations of the rudest and most ignorant of mankind. 
Associated with the fondest recollections of childhood, 
with the music of the church bells, with the clustered 
lights and the tinsel splendour, that seem to the peasant 
the very ideal of majesty ; painted over the altar where he 
received the companion of his life, around the cemetery 
where so many whom he had loved were laid, on the 
stations of the mountain, on the portal of the vineyard, 
on tlie chapel where the storm-tossed mariner fulfils his 
grateful vow ; keeping guard over his cottage door, and 
looking down upon his humble bed, fonns of lender 
beauty and gentle pathos for ever haunt the poor man's 
fancy, and silently win their way into the very depths of 
his being. More than any spoken eloquence, more than 
any dogmatic teaching, they transform and subdue his 
character, tiU. he learns to realise the sanctity of wealoicss 
and snSering, the supreme majesty of compassion and 
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Imperfect and inadequate as is the sketch I have 
drawn, it will be sufficient to show how great and multi- 
form have been the influences of Christian philanthropy. 
The shadows that rest upon the picture I have not con- 
cealed; but when all due allowance has been made for 
them, enough will remain to claim our deepest admiration. 
The high conception that has been formed of the sanctity 
of human hfe, the protection of infancy, the elevation 
and iinal emancipation of the slave classes, the suppression 
of barbarous games, the creation of a vast and multifarious 
organisation of charity, and the. education of the imagi- 
nation by the Christian type, constitute together a move- 
ment of philanthropy which has never been paralleled 
or approached in the Pagan world. The elFects of this 
movement in promoting happiness have been very great. 
Its effect in determining character has probably been stili 
greater. In that proportion or disposition of qualities 
which constitutes the ideal character, the gentler and 
more benevolent virtues have obtained, through Chris- 
tianity, the foremost place. In the first and purest period 
they were especially supreme, but in the third centiu'ya 
great ascetic movement arose, which gradually brought a 
new type of character into the ascendant, and diverted 
the enthusiasm of the Church into new channels, 

Tertullian, writing in the second century, in a passage 
which has been very frequently quoted, contrasts the 
Christians of his day with the gymnosophists or hermits 
of India, declaring that, unhke these, the Christians did 
not fly firom the world, but mixed with the Pagans in the 
forum, in the market-places, in the public baths, in the 
ordinary business of life.' But althougli the life of the 
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liermit or the monk was yntnov?ii in the Church for more 
than two hundred years after its foundation, we may detect, 
a,hiiost from the earhest time, a tone of feeling which pro- 
duces it. The central conceptions of the monastic system 
are the meritoriovisness of complete abstinence from all 
sexual intercourse, and of complete renunciation of the 
world. The first of these notions appeared in the very 
earliest period, in the respect attached to the condition of 
virginity, which was always regarded as sacred, and es- 
pecially esteemed in the clergy, though for a long time 
it was not imposed as an obligation. The second was 
shown in the numerous efforts that were made to separate 
the Christian community as far as possible from the 
society in which it existed. Nothing could be more 
natural than that, when the increase and afterwards the 
triumph of the Church had thrown the bulk of the 
Christians into active pohtical or military labour, some 
should, as an exercise of piety, have endeavoured to 
imitate the separation from the world which was once 
the common condition of all. Besides this, a movement 
of asceticism had long been raging like a mental epidemic 
through the world. Among the Jews — whose law, from 
the great stress it laid upon marriage, the excellence of 
the rapid multiphcation of population, and tlie hope of 
being tlie ancestor of the Messiah, was peculiarly repug- 
nant to monastic conceptions — the Essenes had consti- 
tuted a complete monastic society, abstaining from 
maiTiage and separating themselves wholly fi'om the 
world. In Eome, whose practical genius was, if possible, 
even more opposed than that of the Jews to an inactive 
monasticism, and even among those philosophers who 
most represented its active and practical spirit, the same 
tendency was shown. The Cynics of the later empire 
recommended a complete renunciation of civic and do- 
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mestic ties, and a life spent wholly in tlie contemplation 
of wisdom. The Egyptian philosophy, that soon after 
acquired an ascendency in Europe, anticipated still more 
closely the monastic ideal. On the outskirts of the 
Church, the many sects of Gnostics and Manicheans ail 
held under different forms the essential evil of matter. 
The Docetfe, following the same notion, denied the reality 
of the body of Christ. The Montanists and the JSTovatians 
sui-passed and stimulated the private penances of the 
orthodox.^ The soil was thus thoroughly prepared for a 
great outburst of asceticism, whenever the first seed was 
sown. Tliis was done during the Decian persecution. 
Paul, the hermit, who fled to the desert during that per- 
secution, is said to have been the first of the tribe.* 
Antony, who speedily followed, greatly extended the 
movement, and in a few yeai^ the hermits had become a, 
mighty nation. Persecution, wliich in the first instance 
drove great numbers as fugitives to the deserts, soon 
aroused a passionate religious enthusiasm that showed 
itself in an ardent desire for those sufferings which were 
beheved to lead directly to heaven, and this enthusiasm, 
after the peace of Constantine, found its natural vent and 
sphere in the macerations of the desert life. The imagina- 
tions of men were fascinated by the poetic circumstances 
of that life which St. Jerome most eloquently embellislied. 
Women wei'e pre-eminent in recruiting for it. The same 

' On fliese penances, see Bingliam, AnUq. book vii. Biogliain, I think, 
juatly divides tlie history of aacelicism into tliree periods. During ths 
first, wliidi extends from the foundation of the Church to a.d, 250, there 
were men (md women who, with a yiew of spiritual perfection, nhstained 
from maniage, relinciuished amusements, accustomed themselves to severe 
fasts, and gave up their property to works of charity ; but did this in the 
middle of society and without leading the life of either fi henuit or a monk. 
During the sacooii period, which exteuded from the Decian peraecution, 
anchorites were numeTOus, but the custom of a common or ccenobitic life 
was unknown. It was originated in the time of Constanlins by PachomiuB. 

" This is espreiisJy stated by St. Jerome {Vit. I'liuli). * 
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spirit that had formerly led the wife of tiie Pagan official 
to entertain secret relations with the Christian priests, 
now led the wife of the Christian to become the active 
agent of the monks. While the father designed his son 
for the army, or for some civil post, the mother was often 
straining eveiy nerve to induce him to become a hermit ; 
the monks secretly corresponded with her, they skilfully 
assumed the functions of education, in order that they 
might influence the young; and sometimes, to evade the 
precautions or the anger of the father, they concealed 
their profession, and assumed tlie garb of lay pedagogues.^ 
The pulpit, which had almost superseded, and immea- 
surably transcended in influence, the chairs of the rheto- 
ricians, and which was filled by such men as Ambrose, 
Augustine, Chrysostom, Basil, and the Gregories, was 
continually exerted in the same cause, and the extreme 
luxury of the great cities produced a violent, but not 
unnatural, reaction of asceticism. The dignity of the 
monastic position, which sometimes brought men who 
had been simple peasants into connection with the empe- 
rors, the security it furnished to fugitive slaves and cri- 
minals, the desire of escaping from those fiscal burdens 
which, in the corrupt and oppressive administration of the 
empire, had acquired an intolerable weight, and espe- 
cially the barbarian invasions, which produced every 
variety of panic and wretchedness, conspired with the 
new religious teaching in peopling the desert. A theology 
of asceticism was speedily formed. The examples of 
Elijah and, Elisha, to the first of whom, by a bold flight 
of the imagination, some later Carmelites ascribed the 
origin of their order, and the more recent instance of the 

I See on lliia subject some cmions evidence in Keander's Life of Chi-i/- 
Bostom. St. Cliryaosfom irrote a long work to console fothers whose soiiB 
were thus seduced to tbe desert. 
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Baptist were at once adduced. To an ordinary layman 
the life of the anchorite might appear in the highest 
degree opposed to that of the Teacher who began His 
mission in a marriage feast; who was continually re- 
pi-oached by His enemies for the readiness with which 
He miied with the world, and who selected from the 
female sex some of His purest and most devoted fol- 
lowers; but the monljish theologians ayoidim. for the 
most part, these topics, dilated chiefly on His immaculate 
birth, His Yirgin mother. His life of celibacy. His ex- 
hortation to the rich young man. The fact that St. Peter 
to whom a general primacy was already ascribed, was 
unquestionably married, was a difficulty which was iu a 
measure met by a tradition that he, as well as the other 
marned apostles, abstained from intercourse with their 
wives after their conversion.' St. Paul, however, was 
probably unmarried, and his writings showed a decided 
preference for the unmarried state, which the ingenuity 
of theologians also discovered in some quarters where it 
might be least expected. Thus, St. Jerome assures us 
that when the clean animals entered the ark by sevens 
and the unclean ones by pairs, the odd number typified 
the cehbate, and the even the married condition. Even 
of the unclean animals but one pair of each kind was 
admitted, lest they should perpetrate the enormity of 
second marriage.' Ecclesiastical tradition sustained the 
tendency, and the apostle James, as he has been portrayed 
by Hegesippus, became a Idnd of ideal saint, a faithful 
picture of what, according to the notions of theoWians 
was the true type of human nobility He ' was converted ' 
It was said, ' from his mother's womb.' He drank neither 
vviue nor fermented liquors, and abstained from animal 
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food. A razor never came upon his Iioad. He never 
anointed with oil, or used a bath. He alone was allowed 
to enter the sanctuaiy. He never wore woollen, but linen 
garments. He was in the habit of entering the temple 
alone, and was often found upon his bended knees, and 
interceding for the forgiveness of tlie people, so that his 
knees became as hard as a camel's.^ 

The progress of the monastic. movement, as has been 
truly said, ' was not less rapid or universal than that of 
Christianity itself.^ Of the actual number of the anchorites, 
those who are acquainted with the extreme unveracity 
of the first historians of the movement will hesitate to 
speak with confidence. It is said that St. Padiomius, who 
early in the fourth century founded the ccenobitic mode 
of life, enhsted under his jurisdiction 7,000 monks ; ^ that 
in the days of St. Jerome nearly 50,000 monks were 
sometimes assembled at the Easter festivals ;* that in the 
desert of Nitria alone there were, in the fourth century, 
5,000 monks under a single abbot ; ^ that an Egyptian 
city named Oxyrinchus devoted itself almost exclusively 
to the ascetic hfe, and included 20,000 virgins and 10,000 
monks;" that St. Serapion presided over 10,000 monks,'' 
and that, towards the close of the fourth century, the 
monastic population in that country was nearly equal to 
the population of the cities.^ Egypt was the parent of 
monachism, and it was there that it attained both its 
extreme development and its most austere severity ; but 
there was very soon scarcely any Christian country in 

* Euseb. Ecd. Siat. v.. 23. 

* Gibbon, Decline and FaU, cb. sxxvii, ; a brief but masterly skutcb of 
the progress of the movement. 

' Palladiua, Sist. Zaus. sxxviii. 

* Jerome, Preface to tbe Rule of St. Pacbomiua, J 7. 

* CasMan, De Ccenoh. IiisC. ir. 1. 

■ Rnflnus, ITisi. Monnch. ch. v. Ruflnus visited it bliiiself. 

' Palbdiu.^, Hut. Lmm. Isxvi. ^ RuBniis, Bid. Mon. vii. 
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whicli a similar movement was not ardently propagated, 
St. Athanasius and St. Zeno are said to have introduced it 
into Italy ,^ where it soon afterwards received a great stim- 
ulus from St. Jerome. St. HOarion instittited the first 
monks in Palestine, and he lived to see many thousands 
subject to his rule, and towards the close of his life to 
plant monachism in Cyprus. Eustatliius, Bishop of 
Sebastia, spread it through Armenia, Paphlagonia, and 
Pontus. St. Basil laboured along the wild shores of the 
Euxine. St. Martin of Tours founded the first monastery 
in Gaul, and 2,000 monks attended his funeral. Unre- 
corded missionaries planted the new institution in the 
heart of Ethiopia, amid the httle islands that stud the 
Mediterranean, in the secluded valleys of Wales and 
Ireland.^ But even more wonderful than the many 
thousands who thus abandoned the world, is the reverence 
with which they were regarded by those who, by their 
attainments or their character, would seem most opposed 
to the monastic ideal. No one had more reason than 
Augustine to know the danger of enforced celibacy, but 
St. Augustine exerted all his energies to spread monasticism 
through his diocese. St. Ambrose, who was by nature 
an acute statesman ; St. Jerome and St. Basil, who were 
ambitious scholars ; St. Chrysostom, who was pre-emi- 
nently formed to sway the refined throngs of a metro- 
polis, all exerted their powers in favour of the life of 

' Thei'B is a good deal of doubt ajid controvprsy about tliis. See a note 
in Mosheim's Bed. Hist. (Soame's editioa), vol. i. p. 854. 

' Most of tlie passages remaioiiig on the subject of tlia foundation uf 
monachism ate (civen by Thoniaasin, BiscipUiie de r^glise, part i. livre iii. 
cli. xii. This ■worlc contains also much general information about mona- 
cbism. A curious collection of statistics of tbe numbers of the monl;s in 
different localities, additional to tbose I have given and gleaned fcom tbe 
Lines of the iSainU, may be foand in Pitra ( Vie de 8. I^gei; Intmd. p. lix.) j 
2,100, or, accordbg to anotlier account, 8,000 monks, lived in tbe monastery 
of Banchoi'. 
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solitude, and the tliree last practised it themselves. St. 
Arsenius, who was surpassed by no one in the extrava- 
gance of his penances, had held a high office at the court 
of the Emperor Arcadlus. Pilgrims wandered among 
the deserts, collecting accounts of the miracles and the 
austerities of the saints, which filled Christendom with 
admiration ; and the strange biographies which were thus 
formed, wild and grotesque as they are, enable us to 
i-ealise very vividly the general features of the anchorite 
life, which became the new ideal of the Christian world.^ 
There is, perhaps, no phase in the moral history of 
mankind, of a deeper or more painfiil interest than this 
ascetic epidemic. A hideous, sordid, and emaciated 
maniac, without knowledge, without patriotism, without 
natural affection, passing his hfe in a long routine of use- 
less and atrocious self-torture, and quailing before the 
ghastly phantoms of his delirious brain, had become the 
ideal of the nations which had known tlie writings of 
Pkto and Cicero and the lives of Soci'ates or Cato. Por 
about two centuries, the hideous maceration of the body 
was regarded as the highest proof of excellence. St. 
Jerome declares, with a thrill of admiration, how he had 
seen a monk, who for thirty years had lived exclusively 

• The three principal are the ITislona MbHach(>rvm of Rufinua, who 
Tisited Egypt A.D. 373, ahout SBTenteen yenrs nfter the death of St. Antooy ; 
the Imlitutmies of Cassiaii, ivho, haying visited the Eastern monlts about 
A.I). S94, founded vnst monasteries cODtaining, it is saici, 5,000 monlis, nt 
Mai'fleilles, and died at a great age ahoat a.p. 448 ; and the Hidoria Lau- 
siacs (bo called from Lsasus, Govemof of Cappadoiaa) of Palladiiia, who was 
himself a hermit on Mount Nitvia, in A.B. 388. The first and laat, as well 
BS manyminorworlisof the Bnme period, are given inKosweyde'sinvaluahle 
collection of the lives of the Fathers, one of tlie most fascinating volumes in 
the vhole I'ange of literature. 

The hospitality of tJie monhs was not without drawbaclts. In achm'clion 
Monnt Kitria three ■whips were hung ou a palm-tree — one for chastising 
monha, another for chastiwng thieves, and a third for chastising guesta. 
{Palladius, Sid. Lam, wi.) 
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on a small portion of barley bread and of muddy water ; 
another, who lived in a hole and never eat more than five 
figs for his daily repast ; ' a third, who cut his hair only 
on Easter Simday, who never washed his clothes, who 
never changed his tunic till it fell to pieces, who starved 
himself till his eyes grew dim, and his skin 'like a pumice 
stone,' and whose merits, shown by these austerities, Homer 
himself would be unable to recount^ For six months, it 
is said, St. Macarius of Alexandria slept in a marsh, and 
exposed his body naked to the stings of venomous flies. 
He was accustomed to carry about with him eighty pounds 
of iron. His disciple, St. Eusebius, carried one hundred 
and fifty pounds of iron, and lived for three yeai-s in a 
dried-up well. St. Sabinus would only eat corn that had 
become rotten by remaining for a month in water. St. 
Besarion spent forty days and nights in the middle of 
thorn-bushes, and for forty years never lay down when he 
slept,^ which last penance was also during iifteen years 
practised by St. Pachomius.* Some saints, like St. Marcian, 
restricted themselves to one meal a day, so small that 
they continually sufiered the pangs of hunger.^ Of one of 
them it is related that his daily food was six ounces of 
bread and a few herbs ; that he was never seen to recline 
on a mat or bed, or even to place his limbs easily for sleep ; 
but that sometimes, from excess of weariness, his eyes 
would close at liis meals, and the food would drop from 
his mouth* Other &\ints,ho"fte\ei eat only every second 

' Tiin P / &t Jeronc aids tint some w II not belieTe this he 
cause tliey haie no f th but that ell things are po Ue fo tl ose tlint 
bel eve 

' J' la&l Ilia on 

3 See a lo g Int nt tlip n p n n e n T 11 mt Me ;o e 1 
rSKt eccUs tome viii 

* vacs Pat -urn (Pnehiin ■>} Huseltolbi ut wall 1 eu o 

tome by drow? neaa 

' JliaPati-!im,ix.B. 
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day ; ' while maiiy, if we could believe tlie monkish 
histoiian, abstained for whole weeks from all nourish- 
ment.^ St. Macarius of Alexandria is said during an entire 
week to have never lain down, or eaten anything but a 
few uncooked herbs on Sunday.^ Of another famous 
saint, named John, it is asserted that for three whole years 
he stood in prayer, leaning upon a rock; that during aU 
that time he never sat or lay down, and that his only 
nourishment was the Sacrament, which was brought him 
on Sundays.^ Some of the hermits lived in deserted dens 
of wild beasts, others in dried-up wells, while others 
foimd a congenial resting-place among tlie tombs.^ Some 
disdained all clothes, and crawled abroad hke the wild 
beasts, covered only by their matted hair. In Meso- 
potamia, and part of Syria, there existed a sect known by 
the name of ' Grazers,' who never lived under a roof, who 
eat neither flesh nor bread, but who spent their time for 
ever on the mountain side, and eat grass like cattle.^ The 



' E.g. St. Antony, ticcording' to his biographer St. Athanasius. 

* ' I! J eut dfiiiB le desert de Sc^t^ des flolitairea d'une ^minente perfection. 
... On pretend que pour I'ordinaire lis paseoient dea semaines entiferea sana 
uiBnger, meis ftppareaiment cela ne se faisoit que dans des occasiona parti- 
euliires.' — Tillemont^ Mem. pour sci'vir il fJIisl. eccl. tome Tiii. p. 680. Even 
this, howevei", -was admirable ! 

' Palladius, Sisl. Lavs. cap. xs. 

* ' Priraum cum accessisaet ad eremum tiibus continiiia annia sub cujua- 
dam sasi nipe atans, semper oravit, ita ut nunquaDi omuino rescderit neque 
aeuerit. Somni autem ttuitum caperet, quantum stana capere potuit ; cibum 
Tero nunqiiam siimpserat nisi die Dominica. Presbyter enim tunc yeniebat 
ad eum et ofierebat pro eo saerificium idque ei solum sacranientum erat et 
vietus.' — Kufinus, ITiet. Monach. cap. s.y. 

^ Thus St. Antony used to live in a tomb, wliere he was beaten by the 
devil. (St, Atbannsius, lAfe of Antmy.) 

* BorrKoi. See ott these monks Sozomen, vi, S3 ; Evagrius, i. 21. It is 
mentioned of a certain St. Marc of Athena, that having lived for thirty 
years naked in the desert, his body was covered with hair lilie that of a wild 
beast. (Bollandists, March 29.) St. Mary of Egypt, during part of he( 
period of penance, lived upon grnaa. (TO® Falrum.') 
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cleanliness of the body was regarded as a poUntion of the 
soul, and the saints who were most admired had become 
one hideous mass of clotted filth. St. Athanasius relates 
with enthusiasm how St. Antony, the patriarch of mona- 
chism, had never, in extreme old age, been guilty of wash- 
ing his feet.' The less constant St. Poamen fell into this 
habit for the first time when a very old man, and, with 
a glimmering of common sense, defended himself against 
the astonished monks by saying that he had ' learnt to 
kill not his body, but his passions.'^ St. Abraham the 
hermit, however, who lived for fifty years after his con- 
vei-sion, rigidly refused from that date to wash either his 
face or his feet* He was, it is said, a person of singular 
beauty, and his biographer somewhat strangely remarks, 
that ' his face reflected the purity of his soul.' ^ St. Am- 
mon had never seen himself naked.^ A famous virgin 
named Silvia, though she was sixty years old, and though 
bodily sickness was a consequence of her habits, reso- 
lutely refused, on religious principle, to wash any part of 
her body except her fingers.'* St. Euphrasia joined a con- 
vent of one hundred and thirty nuns, who never washed 
their feet, and who shuddered at the mention of a bath.' 
An anchorite once imagined that he was mocked by an 
illusion of the devil, as he saw gliding before him through 

'■ Life of Antony. 

° ' II ne faisoifc piis (mssi difGeuIlS dans sa vieillease de Be laver quelqiie- 
foia les piez. Et comme on t^moignoit s'en ^fonner et trouyer que cela ne 
r^pondoit pas a la yie autrtere des anciens, il ee justifioit yat ce8 paroles: 
Noiisarons appiia fi tiier, non pas notre corps maia nos passiona.' — Tillemoiit, 
Mem. Sid. eccl. tome xv. p. 148. This saiat was so Tory Tirtuous, that 
lie aometimes remiuiied witliout eating: Sbr whole ■weeka. 

^ 'Non appropinquaTJt oleum coi'pusculo ejus. Fades vel etiam pedes 
a die conversionis sure nunr[unm diliiti sunt.'— Vilcs Futrum, c. xvii. 

' ' In facie ejna piiritas animi noscebatur.' — Ibid. c. xviii. 

' Socrates, It. 23. ' Heraclldis Paradisus (Eosweyde), c. xlii. 

' 'Nulk earum pedes suos abluebat; aliq^aantiB vero audientes de 
balueo lo^ui, iiTidoutua, coufiisionem et iiiaguam abominatiouem ss audire 
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the desert a naked creature black with iiUh and years of 
exposure, and with wliite hair floating to the wind. It was 
a once beautiful woman, St. Mary of Egypt, who had 
thus, during forty-seven years, been expiating her sins.' 
The occasional decadence of the monlis into habits of 
decency was a subject of much reproach. ' Our fathers,' 
said the abbot Alexander, looking mournfiiUy back to 
the past, ' never washed their faces, but we frecjuent the 
public baths.'^ It was related of one monastery in the 
desert, that the monks suffered greatly from want of water 
to drink ; but at the prayer of the abbot Theodosius, a 
copious stream was produced. But soon some monks, 
tempted by the abundant supply, diverged from their old 
austerity, and persuaded the abbot to avail himself of the 
stream for the construction of tlie bath. The bath was 
made. Once, and once only, did the monks enjoy their 
ablutions, when the stream ceased to flow. Prayers, 
tears, and fastings were in vain. A whole year passed. At 
hist the abbot destroyed the bath, which was the object 
of the Divine displeasure, and the waters flowed afresh.^ 
But of aU the evidences of the loathsome excesses to 

jndicftbant, q^ii£B neqiie aiiditum suuiii hoc ftudire patiBtnuttir,'— Fit. S. 
Evphrax. c. vi. (Koswej'de.) 

' See her acta, Bollandisls, April 2, and ia the Vitis Patncm. 

^ 'Patresnostri nunquam fades suns lavatfint, iioa aiilem lavncra piililica 
balneaque frequentamus.' — Moschua, Prafwn Sjiti-itaale, clsYiii. 

* JPratum Spi)^tiale, Isxs. 

An L'iah Bainf, named Coemgrenus, is said to Iiaye sliown his devotidn in a 
■way ■which was direetiy opposite to that of the other scinta I haye men- 
tioned — by his special use of cold iTater~l)ut the principle in each ease 
■WH3 the same — to mortify nature. St. Coeragenns -wsa accustomed to pray 
for an hour eveiy night in a pool of cold ■water, ■while tJie devil sent a 
horrible beast to swim round him. An angel, howeyer, ■was sent to him 
for three purposes. ' Trihus de causis (L Domino missus eat angelus ibi ad 
S. Ooemgenum. Prima ut a diversis suis gravibus laboribus leviua viveret 
paulisper; secunda ut horridam bestiam sancto infestam repelleret; tertia, 
irt fiigiditatent agii^ eo/e/iieecei.'—Bollandists, June 3. The editors say 
these acta are of doubtful authenticity. 
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which this spirit was camed, the life of St. Simeon Stylites 
IS probably the most remarkable. It would be difficult 
to conceive a more horrible or disgusting picture than is 
given of the penances by which that saint commenced 
his ascetic career. He had bound a rope around him so 
that it became imbedded in his flesh, which putrefied 
around it. ' A horrible stench, intolerable to the by- 
standers, eshaled from his body, and worms dropped from 
him whenever he moved, and they filled his bed.' Some- 
times he left the monastery and slept in a dry well, in- 
habited, it is said, by dasmons. He built successively 
three pillars, the last being sixty feet high, and scarcely 
two cubits in circumference, and on this pillar, during 
thirty years, he remained exposed to every change of 
climate, ceaselessly and rapidly bending his body in prayer 
almost to the level of his feet, A spectator attempted to 
number these rapid motions, but desisted fi-om weariness 
when he had counted 1,244. For a whole year, we are 
told, St. Simeon stood upon one leg, the other being co- 
vered with hideous ulcers, while his biographer was com- 
missioned to stand by his side, to pick up the worms that 
fell from his body, and to replace them in the sores, the 
saint saying to the worm, ' Eat what God has given you.' 
Ei-om every quarter pilgrims of eveiy degree thronged 
to do liim homage. A crowd of prelates followed liim 
to the grave. A briUiant star is said to have shone 
miraculously over his pillar ; the general voice of man- 
kind pronounced him to be the highest model of a Chris- 
tian saint, and several other anchorites imitated or emu- 
lated his penances.-^ 

There is, if I mistake not, no department of literature 
the importance of which is more inadequately realised 

' See his lAh by his disciple AEtony, iu Ilia Vila) Fati-um, Evsgrius, 
i. 13-14, Tlieodoi'et, FlUlothem, cap. xxvi. 
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than the Hves of tbo saints. Even where they have no 
direct historicnl vahie, they have a moral value of the 
very highest order. They may not tell "us with accuracy 
what men did at particular epochs, but they display 
with the utmost vividness what they thought and felt, 
their measure of probability, and their ideal of excellence. 
Decrees of councils, elaborate treatises of theologians, 
creeds, liturgies, and canons, are all but the huslis of 
religious history. They reveal what was professed and 
argued before the world, but not that which was realised 
in the imagination or enshrined in the heart. The history 
of art, which in its ruder day reflected with delicate 
fidelity the fleeting images of an anthropomorphic age, is 
in this respect invaluable; but stiU more important is 
that vast Christian mythology, which grew up spon- 
taneously from the intellectual condition of the time, 
included all its dearest hopes, wishes, ideals, and imagin- 
ings, and constituted, during many centuries, the popular 
literature of Christendom. In the case of the sainte of the 
deserts, there can be no question that the picture — which 
is drawn chiefly by eye-witnesses — however grotesque 
may be some of its details, is in its leading features liis- 
torically true. It is true that self-torture was for some 
centuries regarded as the chief measure of liuman ex- 
cellence, that tens of thousands of the most devoted men 
fled to the desert to reduce themselves by maceration 
nearly to the condition of the brute, and that this odious 
superstition had acquired an almost absolute ascendency 
in the ethics of the age. The examples of asceticism I 
have cited are but a few out of many hundreds, and 
volumes might be written, and have been written, detail- 
ing them. Till the reform of St. Benedict, the ideal was 
on , the whole unchanged. The Western monks, from 
the conditions of their climate, were constitutionally in- 
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capable of rivalling the abstinence of the Egyptian an- 
cli-orites, but their conception of supreme excellence was 
miicli the same, and they laboiured to compensate for 
their inferiority in penances by claiming some superiority 
in miracles. From the time of St. Pacbomius, the cceno- 
bitic life was adopted by most monks ; but the Eastern 
monasteries, with the important exception of a vow of 
obedience, differed little from a coUectiou of hermitages. 
They were in the deserts ; the monks commonly lived in 
separate cells ; they kept silence at their repasts ; they ri- 
valled one another in the extravagance of their penances. 
A few feeble efforts were indeed made by St. Jerome and 
others to moderate austerities which frequently led to 
insanity and suicide, to check the turbulence of certain 
wandering monks, who were accustomed to defy the eccle- 
siastical authorities, and especially to suppress monastic 
mendicancy, wliich had appeared prominently among 
some heretical sects. The orthodox monks commonly 
employed themselves in weaving mats of palm-leaves; 
but, living in the deserts, with no wants, they speedily 
sank info a listless apathy; and those who were most 
admired were those who, like Simeon Stylites and the 
hermit John, of whom I have already spoken, were most 
exclusively devoted to their superstition. Diversities of 
individual character were, however, vividly displayed. 
Many anchorites, without knowledge, passions, or imagi- 
nation, having fled from servile toil to the calm of the 
wilderness, passed the long hours in sleep or in a me- 
chanical routine of prayer, and their inert and languid 
existences, prolonged to the extreme of old age, closed at 
last by a tranquil and almost animal death. Others made 
their cells by tlie clear fountains and clustering palm-trees 
of some oasis in the desert, and a blooming garden arose 
beneath their toil. The numerous monks who followed 
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St. Serapion devoted themselves largely to agriculture, and 
sent sliiploads of corn for the benefit of the poor.^ Of 
one old hermit it is related, that such was the cheer- 
fulness of his Biiud, that every sorrow was dispelled 
by his presence, and the weary and the heartbroken 
were consoled by a few words from his hps.^ More 
commonly, however, the hermit's cell was the scene of 
perpetual mournings. Tears and sobs, and frantic 
strugghngs with imaginary daemons, and paroxysms of 
religious despair, were the texture of his life, and the 
dread of spiritual enemies, and of that death which his 
superstition had rendered so terrible, embittered every 
hour of his existence.^ The solace of inteheetiial occu- 
pations was rarely resorted to. 'The duty,' said St, 
Jerome, ' of a monk is not to teach, bat to weep.'* A 
cultivated and disciphned mind was the least subject to 
tjiose hallucinations, which were regarded as the highest 
evidence of Divine favour,^ and although in an age when 

' Pallatliiis, Hist. Zaiis. Isxij. = Eufinus, Mat. MtoiacJi. xxxiiL 

' We have a striking iUustrnlion of tliis in St. Arseniua, Hia eyelaalies 
are Edid to have fiiUen off through oontirninl weeping', and he litid always, 
wliec at wock, to put a cloth on Jiia breast to receive his tears. As he felt 
his death approacliiiig, hia terror lose to the point of agony. The monliS 
who were about him said, ' " Quid flea, paler ? numqiiid et tu times ? " Ille 
respondit, " In verifate limeo et iste timor qui nmic meeum est, aemper in 
me fuit, ex quo factus sura monachua." ' — Vei-ha Semonim, PraL 5 1C3. It 
waa said of St. Abraliam that no day passed after hia conversioii without 
his shedding tesis, ( Vit. Patitim.) St. John the dwarf once saw a monli: 
laaghiog immoderately at dinner, and waa so horrified that he at onee 
began to ciy. (I'illemont, M^m. de VRid. eccUs. tome x. p. 430.) St. Basil 
(Segidie, interrog. xtH.) givea a remarkable diaciuisition on the wickedness 
of laughing, and he observes that this was the one bodily affection which 
Chidst does not seem to have known. Mr. Buckle has collected a series of 
passages to precisely the same effect from the writings of the Scotch 
diTinea. {Hist, of Civilisation, vol. ji. pp. 383-380,) 

* 'Monachua autem non doctoiia habet sed plangentis olKcium.' — 
Coiib: Vigilant, sv. 

= As Tiilemont puts it : ' II se trouva trJs-peu de saints en qui Dieu rut 
joint les talens ext^riemB de reloqiieuce et de la science avec la grice de 
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the passion for asceticism was general, many scliolars 
became ascetics, the great majority of the early monka 
appear to have been men who "were not only absolutely 
ignorant themselves, but who also looked upon learning 
■with positive disfavour. St. Antony, the true foirader of 
monachism, refused when a boy to learn letters, because 
it would bring him into too great intercourse with other 
boys.^ At a time when St. Jerome had suffered himself 
to feel a deep admiration for the genius of Cicero, he 
was, as he himself tells us, borne in the night before the 
tribunal of Christ, accused of being rather a Ciceronian 
than a Christian, and severely flagellated by the angels.'^ 
This saint, however, afterwards modified his opinions 
about the Pagan writings, and he was compelled to de- 
fend himself at lengtli against his more jealous brethren, 
who accused him of defiling his writings with quotations 
from Pagan authors, and of employing some monks in 
copying Cicero, and of explaining Virgil to some children 
at Bethlehem.^ Of one monk it is related, that being 
especially famous as a linguist, he made it his penance to 
remain perfectly silent for thirty years.'* Of another, that 
having discovered a few books in the cell of a brother 

la prophetic et dea miraolea Ce soiit dea dons que sa Proyjdence a pi'esqiie 
toujoiira s^pai'Sa.' — M^m. Hist, ecdes. tome iv, p. 315. 

' St. Atiaiiftsiiis, fit. Anton, 

' Ep. xxii. Hb BftjB tiB shoulders weie bruised when he awolic. 

' Ep. Ixx. ; Adv. Etiflnmn, lib. i. ch. xxx. He there spealis of liis vision 
ss a mere dream, not binding^. He elaewhere (Ep. cxsv.) sp«a]is Teiy 
sensibly of tlie adTantage of hermits occupying themselves, and says be 
learnt Hebrew to heep away tinboly thoughts. 

* Sozomen, vi. 26; Euflnus, Sist. Mmiacli. ch. \i. Soeratea telJs rather 
a touching ^ry of one of these illiterate saints, named Pamboa. Being 
unable to read, he came to some one to be taught a psalm. Haying learnt 
the single verse, ' I said I will tata heed to my ways, that I offend not with 
my tongue,' he went away, saying that was enough if it wei-e practically 
acijuired. When asked six months, and again many yeai's after, why ho 
did not come to leai'n another verse, he answered that be had never been 
able tiulj to master this. {H. E. iv. 23.) 
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hermit, lie reproached the student with having thus de- 
frauded of their property the widow and the orphan;^ 
of others, that their only books were copies of the Kew 
Testament, which they sold to relieve the poor.^ 

With such men, living such a life, visions and miracli^ 
were necessarily habitual. All the elements of halluci- 
nation were there. Ignorant and superstitious, believing 
as a matter of religious conviction that countless dtemons 
filled the air, attributing every fluctuation of his own tem- 
perament, and every exceptional phenomenon in surround- 
ing natui'e to spiritual agency ; delirious, too, from sohtude 
and long-continued austerities, the hermit soon mistook 
for palpable realities the phantoms of his brain. In the 
ghastly gloom of the sepulchre, where, amid mouldering 
corpses, he took up his abode ; in the long houra of the 
night of penance, when the desert wind sobbed around 
his lonely cell, and the cries of wUd beasts were borne 
upon his ear, visible forms of lust or terror appeared to 
haunt him, and strange dramas were enacted by those who 
were contending for his soul. An imagination strained 
to the utmost limit, acting upon a frame attenuated and 
diseased by macerations, produced bewildering psycho- 
logical phenomena, paroxysms of conflicting passions, 
sudden alternations of joy and anguish, which he regarded 
as manifestly supernatural. Sometimes, in the very ecstasy 
of his devotion, the memory of old scenes would crowd 
upon bis mind. The shady groves and soft voluptuous 
gardens of his native city would arise, and, kneehag alone 
upon the burning sand, he seemed to see around liim the 
fair groups of dancing-girls, on whose warm, undulating 
limbs and wanton smiles his youthful eyes had too fondly 
dwelt. Sometimes his temptation sprang from romem- 

> Tmemont, x. p. 61. ' Ibid, liii. 490 ; Soci-atea, JI. M. iv. 23. 
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bered sounds. The sweet, licentious songs of other days 
came floating on his ear, and his heart was thrilled with 
the passions of the past. And then the scene would 
change. As his hps wei'e murmuring the psalter, hia 
imagination, fired perhaps by the mmic of some martial 
psalm, depleted the crowded amphitheatre. The throng, 
and passion, and mingled cries of eager thousands were 
present to his mind, and the fierce joy of the gladiators 
passed through the tumult of his dream.^ Tiie simplest 
incident came at last to suggest diabolical influence. An 
old hermit, weary and fainting upon his journey, once 
thought how refreshing would be a draught of the honey 
of wild bees of the desert. At that moment his eye fell 
upon a rock on which they had built a hive. He passed 
on with a shudder and an exorcism, for he believed it to 
be a temptation of the devil.^ But most terrible of all 
were the struggles of young and ardent men, througli 
whose veins the hot blood of passion continually flowed, 
physically incapable of a life of celibacy, and with all that 
proneness to hallucination which a southern sun engenders, 
who were borne on the wave of enthusiasm to the desert 
life. In the arms of Syrian or African brides, whose soft 
eyes answered love with love, they might have sunk 
to rest, but in the lonely wilderness no peace could ever 
visit their souls. The lives of the saints paint with an 

' I have combined in this passage incidenis fi'oin tliree distinct lives. St. 
Jerome, in a very famous and very beautiful passage o£ his letter to Eueto- 
chiuni {Ep. xxii.), describes the manner in which the forms of dancing'-gii'ls 
appeared to sui-ronnd him as he knelt upon the desert sands. St. Maiy of 
Egypt ( Vit& Pafrutn, ch. xix.) was especially tortured by the reoolleclioa 
of the Boi«i:s she had sung ■when young, -whioh continually haunted her 
mind. St. Hilarion (see his Life hy St. Jerome) thought he saw a gladia- 
torial show while he was repeatmg the psalma. The manner in which the 
different visions faded into one another lihe dissohing views is repeatedly 
described in the biographies. 

' Euflnus, Jlisl. MoimiA. ch. si. This sr.int waa St. Helenua. 
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appalling vividness the agonies of their struggle. Multi- 
plying with frantic energy the macerations of the body, 
beating their breasts with anguish, the tears for ever 
streaming from their eyes, imagining themselves conti- 
nually haunted by ever-changing forms of deadly beauty, 
which acquired a greater vividness from the very passion 
with which they resisted them, their struggles not unfre- 
quently ended in insanity and in suicide. It is related 
that when St. Pachomius and St. Palieraon were cfmversing 
together in the desert, a young monk, with his counte- 
nance distracted with madness, rushed into their presence, 
and, witli a voice broken with convulsive sobs, poured out 
his tale of sorrows. A woman, he said, had entered his 
cell, had seduced him by her artifices, and then vanished 
miraculously in the air, leaving him half dead upon the 
ground ;— and then with a wild shiiek the monk broke 
away from the saintly listeners. Impelled, as they ima- 
gined, by an evU spirit, lie rushed across the desert, till 
he arrived at the nest village, and there, leaping into the 
open furnace of the public baths, he perished in the 
flames.^ Strange stories were told among the monks of 
revulsions of passion even in the most advanced. Of one 
monk especially, who had long been regarded as a pattern 
of asceticism, but who had suffered himself to fall into 
that self-complacency which was veiy common among 
tlie anchorites, it was told that one evening a faintimr 
woman appeared at the door of his cell, and implored 
him to give her shelter, and not permit her to be devoured 
by the wild beasts. In an evil hour he yielded to her 
prayer. With all the aspect of profound reverence she 
won his regards, and at last ventm-ed to lay her hand 
upon him. But that touch convulsed his frame. Passions 

1 lifs of St. Pachomius (Vit. Piiii-um), ciip. ix. 
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long slumbering and forgotten rushed with an irapetuoua 
fury through his veins. In a paroxysm of fierce love, 
he sought to clasp the woman to his heart, but she 
vanished from his sight, and a chorus of dcemons, with 
peals of laughter, exidted over his fall. The sequel of 
the stoty, as it is told by the monkish writer, is, I think, 
of a very liigh order of artistic merit. The fallen hermit 
did not seek, as might have been expected, by penance 
and prayers to renew his purity. That moment of passion 
and of sliame had revealed in him a new nature, and 
severed him irrevocably from the hopes and feelings of 
the ascetic life. The fair form that had arisen upon his 
dream, though he knew it to be a deception luring him 
to destruction, still governed his heart. He fled from the 
desert, plunged anew into the world, avoided all in- 
tercourse with the monks, and followed the light of that 
ideal beauty even into the jaws of hell.^ 

Anecdotes of this kind, circulated among the monks, 
contributed to heighten tlie feehngs of terror with wliich 
they regarded aU communication ivith the other sex. 
But to avoid such commimication was sometimes very 
difficult. Few things are more striking in the early his- 
torians of the movement we are considering, than tlie 
manner in which narratives of the deepest tragical in- 
terest alternate with extremely whimsical accounts of the 
profound admiration with which the female devotees 

' Eiifinus, Hist. Maitach. enp. i. This stoiy was tolcl to Eiifinua by St. 
Jolin tlie hermit. The same saiiit described Ms own visions very graphi- 
eallj. ' Deniq^iie etiam me frequenteir dtemones noctihus aeduxerunt, et 
neque onvre ceque requieseere permisenmt, piiwitasiaa qnasdam pei- uoctem 
totaiu Eensibus meis et cogitationes suggerentes. Mane vero velut cum 
quadain illiiaione proateniebant Be ante me dieentes, Indulge nobis, abbas, 
quia lahorem tiM inciissiinus tota nocte.' — Ibid. St. Benedict in the desert 
is snid to have been, tortui'cd by the recollection of a beautiful girl he had 
once seen, imd ouly regained Lis composure by rolling in thorns. (St. Greg. 
Dud. ii. 2.) 
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regarded the most austere anchorites, and the unwearied 
perseverance witli which they endeavoured to force them- 
selves upon their notice. Some women seem in this re- 
spect to have been pecuHarly fortunate. St. Melania, 
who devoted a great portion of her fortune to the monks, 
accompanied by the historian Euiinus, made near tlie 
end of the fourth century a long pilgrimage through the 
Syrian and Egyptian hermitages.-^ But Vvith many of the 
hermits it was a rule never to look upon the face of any 
woman, and tlie number of years they had escaped this 
contamination was conimonly stated as a conspicuous 
proof of their excellence. St. Basil would only speak to 
a woman under extreme necessity.^ St. John of Lycopohs 
had not seen a woman for forty-eight yeai's.^ A tribune 
was sent by his wife on a pilgrimage to St. John the 
hermit to implore him to allow her to visit him, her 
desire being so intense that she would probably, in the 
opinion of her liusband, die if it was ungi-atified. At last 
the hermit told his suppliant that he would that night 
visit his wife when she was in bed in her house. The 
tribmie brought this strange message to his wife, who 
that night saw the hermit in a dream.* A young Eoman 
girl made a pilgrimage from Italy to Alexandria, to look 
upon the face, and obtain the prayers of St. Arseuius, 
into whose presence she forced herself. Quailing beneath 
his rebuffs, she flung herself at his feet, imploring him 
with tears to grant her only request — to remember her, 
and to pray for her. ' Eemember you,' cried the indignant 

^ She lived also for Home time in a conveot at Jerusalem which she liaA 
founded. Melania (■wlio was one of St. Jerorae'a friends) was a lady of 
rank and fortune, who devoted her property to the monka. See horjoiu'ney 
in Rosweyde, lih. ii. 

^ See his life in Tillemont. 

' Ihid. X, p. 14, A certain Didjmus lived entirely alone till his death, 
which took place when he was ninety. (Socrates, H. E. iv. 33.J 

* Sufinus, Hid. Monnchorum, cap. L 
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saint, ' It sliall be the prayer of my life that I may 
forget you.' ■ The poor girl sought consolation from the 
Archbishop of Alexandria, who comforted her by assur- 
ing her that though she belonged to the sex by which 
deemons commonly tempt saints, he doubted not the 
hermit would pray for her soul, though he would try to 
forget her face.^ Sometimes this female enthusiasm took 
another and a more subtle form, and on more than one 
occasion women were known to attii-e themselves as men, 
and to pass their lives undisturbed as anchorites. Among 
others, St. Pelagia, who had been the most beautiful, 
and one of the most dangerously seductive actresses of 
Antioch, having been somewhat strangely converted, 
was appointed by the bishops to live in penance with an 
elderly virgm of irreproachable piety ; but impelled, we 
are told, by her desire for a more austere life, she fled 
from her companion, assumed a male attire, took refuge 
among the monks on the Mount of Olives, and, with 
something of the skill of her old profession, supported her 
feigned character so consistently, that she acquired great 
renown, and it was only (it is said) after her death that 
the saints discovered who had been living among them."^ 

' Vei-ba Smiorui», § GS. 

* Pelagia 'Wfia Terj pretty, and, according to her own account, ' ber siua 
were lieavier tlian the sand.' The people of Anlioch, who ■weie very foed 
of hec, called her MaJ^erita, or the pearl. 'II ariiva un jour qtie divera 
evesques, appelez par celui d'Antioche pour quelques affaires, estant ensemlile 
!i la porte de I'^glise de S.-Julieu, Pflagie paasa devant ens daus tout I'^ilat 
des pompes du diable, n'ayant pas senlement une coeffe sur aa teste ni no 
mouchoir sur ses ^paules, ce qu'on remaiijue comnie le comble de son iiii - 
pudence. Toita!es^yeac[iieslaaiss6rentle3yeux en gSuiisfiant pour ne pas Toir 
ce dangerenx objet de pSch^, hors Nonne, trSa-saiot 5veac[ue d'H^IiopIe, 
C[iii la regards ayee une attention C[ui fit peine auz eutres.' However, tliis 
bishop immediately began crying a great deal, and reassured his brethren, 
mid a seruion which he preached led to the conTersion of the actress. 
(Tillemont, Mhn. tPHisi. eceles. tome xii. pp. 378-SSO.) See, too, on 
women, ' under pretence of religion,' attiring themselves as luen, Sozomen, 
ill. 14.) 
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The foregoing anecdotes and observations will, I bope, 
have given a sufficiently clear idea of the general nature 
of tlie monastic life in its earliest phase, and also of the 
writings it pi'oduced. We may now proceed to examine 
tlie ways in which this mode of life afTected boLli the 
ideal type and the realised condition of Christian morals. 
And in the first place, it is manifest that the proportion 
of virtues was altered. If an impartial person were to 
glance over the ethics of the New Testament, and were 
asked what was the central and distinctive virtue to which 
the sacred writers most continually referred, he would 
doubtless answer, that it was that which is described as 
love, charity, or philanthropy. If he were to apply a 
similar scrutiny to the writings of the fourth and fifth 
centuries, he would answer that the cardinal virtue of 
the religious type was not love, but chastity. And this 
chastity, which was regarded as the ideal state, was not 
the purity of an undefiled marriage. It was the abso- 
lute suppression of the whole sensual side of out nature. 
The chief form of virtue, the central conception of the 
saintly life, was a perpetual struggle against all unchaste 
impulses, by men who altogether refused the compromise 
of marriage. From this fact, if I mistake not, some in- 
teresting and important consequences may be deduced. 

In the first place, religion gradually assiuned a very 
sombre hue. The business of the saint was to eradicate 
a natural appetite, to attain a condition which was em- 
phatically abnormal. The depravity of human nature, 
and especially the essential evil of die body, were felt with 
a degree of intensity that could never have been attained 
by moralists who were occupied mainly with transient 
or exceptional vices, such as envy, anger, or cruelty. 
And in addition to the extreme inveteracy of the appetite 
which it was desired to eradicate, it should be remem- 
bered that a somewhat lusurious and indulgent hfo, even 
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when that indulgence is not itself distinctly evil, even 
when it has a tendency to mollify the character, has 
naturally the effect of strengthening the animal passions, 
and is therefore directly opposed to the ascetic ideal. 
The consequence of this was first of all a very deep sense 
of the habitual and innate depravity of human nature, 
and in the next place, a very strong association of the 
idea of pleasure with that of vice. All this was the 
necessary consequence of the supreme value placed upon 
virginity. The tone of calm and joyousness that charac- 
terises Greek philosophy, the almost complete absence of 
all sense of struggle and innate sin that it displays, is 
probably in a very large degree to be ascribed to the fact 
that, in the department of morals we are considering, 
Greek moralists made no serious efforts to improve our 
nature, and Greek public opinion acquiesced, without 
scandal, in an almost boimdless indulgence of illicit 
pleasures. 

But v;hile the great prominence at this time given to 
the conflicts of the ascetic life threw a dark shade upon 
the popular estimate of human nature, it contributed, I 
think, very largely to sustain and deepen that strong con- 
viction of the freedom of the human will whidi the 
Catholic Church has always so strenuously upheld ; for 
there is, probably, no other form of moral conflict in 
wliich men are so habitually and so keenly sensible of 
that distinction between our will and our desires, upon 
the reality of which all moral freedom ultimately depends. 
It had also, I imagine, another result, which it is difficult 
to describe with the same precision. What may be called 
a strong animal natirre — a nature, that is, in which the 
passions are in vigorous, and at the same time healthy 
action, is that in which we should most naturally expect 
to find several moral qualities. Good humour, frankness. 
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generosity, active courage, sanguine energy, buoyancy of 
temper, are the usual and appropriate accompaniments of 
a vigorous animal temperament, and they are much more 
rarely found either in natures that are essentially feeble 
and effeminate, or in natiu:es which have been artificially 
emasculated by penances, distorted from their original 
tendency, and habitually held under severe control. The 
ideal type of Catholicism being, on account of the supreme 
value placed upon virginity, of the latter kind, the quah- 
ties I have mentioned have always ranked very low in 
the Catholic conceptions of excellence, and tlie steady 
tendency of Protestant and industrial civilisation has been 
to elevate them. 

I do not know whether the reader will regard these 
speculations — which I advance with some diffidence — as 
far-fetched and fanciful. Our knowledge of the physical 
antecedents of different moral qualities is so scanty, that 
it is difficult to speak on these matters with much con- 
fidence ; but few persons, I think, can have failed to 
observe that the physical temperaments I have described, 
differ not simply in the one great fact of the intensity of 
the animal passions, but also in the aptitude of each to 
produce a distinct moral type, or, in other words, in the 
harmony of each with several quahties, both good and 
evil. A doctrine, therefore, wliich connects one of these 
two temperaments indissohibly "with the moral ideal, 
affects the appreciation of a large number of moral 
qualities. But whatever may be thought of the moral 
results springing from the physical temperament which 
asceticism produced, there can be little controversy as to 
the effects springing from the condition of life which it 
enjoined. Severance from the interests and affections of 
all around him, was the chief object of the anchorite, 
and the first consequence of the prominence of asce- 
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ticism was a profound discredit thrown upon the domestic 
virtues. 

The extent to which this discredit ^vs.s carried, the 
intense hardness of heart and ingratitude manifested by . 
the saints towards those who were bound to them by the 
closest of earthly ties, is known to few who have not 
studied the original literature on the subject. These things 
are commonly thrown into the shade by those modem 
sentimentahsts who delight in idealising the devotees of 
the past. To break by his ingratitude the heart of the 
mother who had borne him, to persuade the wife who 
adored bim that it was her duty to separate from him for 
ever, to abandon his children, uncared for and beggars, to 
the mercies of the world, was- regarded by the true hermit 
as the most acceptable offering he could make to his Gfod. 
His business was to save his own soul. The serenity of 
his devotion would be impaired by the discharge of the 
simplest duties to his family. Evagrius, when a hermit in 
the desert, received, after a long interval, letters from his 
father and mother. He could not bear that the equable 
tenor of his thoughts should be disturbed by the recol- 
lection of those who loved him, so he cast the letters 
unread into the fire.^ A man named Mutius, accom- 
panied by his only child, a little boy of eight yeare old, 
once abandoned his possessions and demanded admission 
in a monastery. The monks received him, but they pro- 
ceeded to discipline his heart. ' He had already forgotten 
that he was rich ; he must nest be taught to foi^et that 

1 Tillenioat, tome s. pp. 376-377. Apnrt fbom family affections, there ftve 
some curious inatances recorded of tlie anxiety of tbe sainta to avoid distmo- 
tiona. One monlc used to cover hia face -wteii te went into hia grarfen, lest 
the eight of the treea should disturb hia miud. ( Verb. SeniwHm.') St, Ar- 
eeiiius could not hear the rustling of the reeds (Ibid.) ; and a saint named 
Boniface struck dead a man who ■went about wifli an ape and a cymbal, 
because he had (apparently cLuite unintentionally) diatotbed him. at his 
pi'ayors, (St. Greg. Dial. i. 9.) 
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he was a father,'^ His little cliikl was separated from 
him, clothed ia dirty rags, subjected to eveiy form of 
gross and -wanton hardsliip, beaten, spurned, and ill treated. 
Day after day the father was compelled to look upon his 
boy wasting away with sorrow, his once happy counte- 
nance for ever stained with tears, distorted by sobs of 
anguish. But yet, says the admiring biographer, ' though 
he saw this day by day, such was his love for Christ, and 
for the virtue of obedience, that the father's heart was 
rigid and unmoved.' 'He thought Httle of the tears of 
his chUd. He was anxious only for his own humility and 
perfection in virtue.' ^ At last the abbot told him to take 
his child and throw it into the river. He proceeded, 
without a murmur or apparent pang, to obey, and it was 
only at the last moment that tlie monks interposed, and 
on the very brink of the river saved the child. Mutius 
afterwards rose to a high position among the ascetics, and 
was justly regarded as having displayed in gi-eat per- 
fection the temper of a saint.^ Au inliabitaut of Thebes 
once came to the abbot Sisoes, and asked to be made a 
monk. The abbot asked if he had anyone belonging to 
him. He answered, 'A son.' 'Take your son,' rejoined 
the old man, ' and throw him into the river, and then 
you may become a monk.' The father hastened to fulfil 
the command, and tlie deed was almost consummated 
when a messenger sent by Sisoes revoked the order.* 

Sometimes the same lesson was taught under the form 
of a miracle. A man had once deserted bis three children 



' ' Quemadinodum se jam diTitem non esse sciebat, ifa etiam patrem se 
esse nesciret.' — Cassian, De C(srtdbu»~um Instilutis, It. 37. 

^ ' Cumque taliter infans sub oculis ejus per dies siugulos flgeretur, pwi 
amore nihilominua Clitisti et obedientiie virtute, rigida Eempet afajue im- 
moliilio. patria viscera peniiauserimt. . . . panim cogitana de lacryiiiia ejus, 
sed de propria liumilitate BO perfectione soUicitus.' — Ibid. 

» Ibid. « BoDandists, July 6 ; VcrU Seuioiiim, ziv. 
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to become a monk. Three years after, he determined to 
bring tliem into the monastery, but, on returning to his 
home,found that the two eldest had died during his absence. 
He came to his abbot, beai'ing in his arms his youngest 
child, who was stUl little more than an infant. The abbot 
turned to him, and said, ' Bo you love tliis child ?' The 
father answered, 'Yes.' Again the abbot said, 'Do you 
love it dearly?' The father answered aa before. ' Then 
take the child,' said the abbot, ' and throw it into the fire 
upon yonder hearth.' The father did as he was com- 
manded, and the child remained unharmed amid the 
flames.^ But it was especially in their dealings with their 
female relations that this aspect of the monastic character 
was vividiy displayed. In this case the motive was not 
simply to mortify family affections — it was also to guard 
against the possible danger resulting from the presence of 
a woman. The fine flower of that saintly purity might 
have been disturbed by the sight of a mother's or a sister's 
face. The ideal of one age appears sometimes too gro- 
tesque for the caricature of another ; and it is curious to 
observe how pale and we4k is the picture whicb Moliere 
drew of the affected prudery of Tartuffe,^ when compared 
with the narratives that are gravely propounded in the 
lives of the saints. When the abbot Sisoes had become a 
very old, feeble, and decrepit man, his disciples exhorted 

' J'erhi Seniomm, xiv. 

' TAEiTrEFE (iirant vn mouchoir de sa poche). 

' Ah, mou Bieu, je Yotis piie, 
Avnat que do pftrler, prenez-moi ce mouchoir. 

BOKINE. 
Comment I 

TaP-htmb. 
Couvrez ce aein que je lie saurois voir; 
Par de pareils ohjets des amea sont hless^es, 
Et cela fait yeah de coupahlea penaiSes.' 

Tartuffe, Acta iil, seSne 3. 
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him to leave the desert for an inhabited country. Sisoes 
eeemed to yield ; but he stipulated as a necessary condition, 
that in his new abode he should never be compened to 
encounter the pei^il and perturbation of looking on a 
woman's face. To such a nature of course the desert 
alone was siutable, and the old man was suffered to die 
in peace.^ A monk was once travelling with his mother 
— in itself a most unusual circumstance — and, having ar- 
rived at a bridgeless stream, it became necessary for him 
to carry her across. To her surprise, he began carefully 
wrapping up his hands in cloths ; and upon her asking 
the reason, he explained that he was alarmed lest he 
should be inifortunate enough to touch her, and thereby 
disturb the equilibrium of his nature,^ The sister of St. 
John of Calama loved him dearly, and earnestly implored 
him that she might look upon his face once more before 
she died. On his persistent refusal, she at last declared 
that she would make a pilgrimage to him in the desert. 
The alarmed and perplexed saint at last wrote to her, 
promising to visit her if she would engage to relinquish 
her design. He went to her in disgmse, received a cup 
of water from her hands, and came away without being 
discovered. She wrote to him, reproaching him with not 
having fulfilled his promise. He answered her, that he 
had indeed VBited her, that ' by the mercy of Jesus 
Christ he had not been recognised,' and that she must 
never see him again.^ The mother of St. Theodorus came 
armed with letters from the bishops to see her son, but 
he implored his abbot, St. Pachomius, to permit him to 

' BollaniiistH, July 6. 

" Verba Seniomiii, iv. The poor womflD, being stai'tled and pei'plescd at 
the proceedings of lier son, said, ' Quid dc opeiuisti manus tuas, fili ? Ille 
autem. dixit: Quia coi'piis mnlieria ignis eat, et ex eo ipso ([uo ta Ci 
bam veniebat mihi commemoraiio aliarmn feminatum ia animi 

3 TUlemont, Metn. de mid. eccles. tomo x. pp. 444-445. 
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decline the interview; and, finding all her eiForts in vam, 
the poor woman retired into a convent, together with her 
daughter, who had made a similar expedition with similar 
results.' The mother of St. Marcus persuaded his abbot 
to command the saint to go out to her. Placed in a 
dilemma between the sin of disobedience and the perils 
of seeing his mother, St. Marcus extricated hunself by 
an ingenious device. He went to his mother with his 
face disguised and his eyes shut. The mother did not 
recognise her son. The son did not sec his motlicr.^ 
The sister of St. Kor in like manner induced the abbot of 
that saint to command him to admit her to his presence. 
The command was obeyed, but St. Pior resolutely kept 
his eyes shut during the interview.* St. Pcemen and his 
six brothers had all deserted their mother to cultivate 
the perfections of an ascetic life. But ingratitude can 
seldom quench the love of a mother's heart, and the old 
woman, now bent by infirmities, went alone into the 
Egyptian desert to see once more the children she had 
so dearly loved. She caught sight of them as they were 
about leaving their cell for the church, but they im- 
mediately ran back into the cell, and before her tottering 
steps could reach it, one of her sons rushed forward and 
flung the door to in her face. She remained outside 
weeping bitterly. St. Pcemen then, coming to the door, 
but without opening it, said, ' Why do you, who are 
already stficken with age, pour forth such cries ■and la- 
mentations? ' But she, recognising the voice of her son, 
answered, 'It is because I long to see you, my sons. 
What harm could it do you that I should see you ? Am 
I not your mother .^ did I not give you suck.^ I am now 
an old and wrinkled woman, and my heart is troubled at 

' Vit. S. Paehoimus, ch, xsxL ; Verba Smwittm. 

^ Verba Se/uorum, xiy, ' I'alladius, Hist. Zaus. cnp. IxxsTU. 
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the sound of your voices.'' The saintly brothers, how- 
ever, refused to open their door. They told their mother 
that she would see them after death ; and the biographer 
says she at last went away contented with the prospect. 
St. Simeon Stylites, in this as in other respects, stands in 
the lirst line. Ho had been passionately loved by his 
parents, and, if wo may believe his eulogist and bio- 
grapher, he began his saintly career by breaking the 
heart of his father, who died of grief at his flight. His 
mother, however, hngered on. Twenty-seven years after 
his disappearance, at a period when his austerities had 
made him famous, she heard for the first time where he 
was, and hastened to visit him. But all her laboiu? was 
in vain. No woman was admitted within the precincts 
of his dwelling, and he refused to permit her even to 
look upon his face. Her entreaties and tears were 
mingled with words of bitter and eloquent reproach.^ 



* Bollfindist!", June G. I htiuI myself agrau of the version of Tillemoiit. 
' Loraque S. Pemen demeuioit en E^ypte avec sea frferes, leiir mere, qui ayoit 
un extrgme dSdr de lea voir, venoit souvent au lieu oii ila estolent, sans 
ponvoii" jamais avoir cette satisfiiction. Une foia enfin elle prit si bien aon 
tempa qu'elle lea reneontra qui iJloient ii I'^gliae, miiis fiea qu'ila la virent 
ila s'en retournfeeDt en haste diina leui cellule et fermei'ent la porte sur eus. 
Elle ks Buivit, et trouvant la porf«, ella les appeloit avee des lai'mea 
et dea wis capables de lea touclier de compassion. . , . Pemea e'y leva et 
e'y en alia, et Ventendant pleurec il luy dit, tenant toujours la porte feraifie, 
" Pourquoi Tous lasaez-voua inutilement a plenrer et crier P N'etes-vons pas 
dfijit aasez ahattue par la vieillease f " Elle reconnut la voii de Pemen, et 
s'efforf ant encore davantage, elle e'fcria, "H^, mes eufans, c'est que je vou- 
droishienvousToir: et quel mal y a-t-il que je tous voieP Ne suis-je 
pas voti-e mere, et ne voua ^-je pas nourri du lait de mea raamraeUes P 
.Te auis Mjh toute pleine de rides, et lorsque je voua ay entendu, Vestreme 
envie que j'ay de voua voir m'a tellement 6mue que je siiis presque tomhfc 
en diSfaillanee." '—M6moires de I'Siat. eccUs. tome xv. pp. 157-158. 

' The original is much more eloquent than my translation. ' Fili, quare 
hoc feeisti P Pi'O ufero quo te poi-tavi, aatiastj me luctu, pro lactations qua 
te lactavi dedisti mihi laciymaa, pro oJculo quo te osculata sum, dedisti mihi 
aniaraa cordis angustias ; pro dolore et labors quem pasaa sum, impoauiati 
mihi sKvisaimas plagas,' — Vita Siiiuoiiis (ia Roswejde). 
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' My son,' she is represented as having said, ' Why have 
you done this ? I bore you in my womb, and you have 
wrung my soul with grief. I gave you milk from my 
breast, you have filled my eyes with tears. For the 
kisses I gave you, you have given me the anguish of a 
broken heart ; for all that I have done and suffered for 
yon, yon have repaid rae by the most bitter wrongs.' 
At last the saint sent a message to tell her that she would 
soon see him. Three days and three nights she had wept 
and entreated in vain, and now, exhausted with grief and 
age and privation, she sank feebly to tlie ground and 
breathed her last sigh before that inhospitable door. 
Then for the first time the saint, accompanied by his 
foUowers, came out. He shed some pious tears over the 
corpse of his murdered mother, and offered up a prayer 
consigning her soul to heaven. Perhaps it was but fancy, 
perhaps life was not yet wholly extinct, perhaps the story 
is but the invention of tho biographer ; but a faint mo- 
tion — which appears to have been regarded as miracu- 
lous^is said to have passed over her prostrate fomi. 
Simeon once more commended her soul to heaven, and 
then, amid the admiring murmurs of his disciples, the 
saintly matricide returned to his devotions. 

The glaring mendacity that characterises the lives of 
the Catholic saints, probably to a greater extent than any 
other important branch of existing literature, makes it 
not unreasonable to hope that many of the foregoing 
anecdotes represent much less events that actually took 
place than ideal pictures generated by the enthusiasm of 
the chroniclers. They are not, however, on that account 
the less signiiicant of the moral conceptions which the 
ascetic period had created. The ablest men in the 
Christian community vied with one another in inculcating 
as the highest form of duty the abandonment of social 
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ties and the mortification of domestic aflections. A few 
faint restrictions were indeed occasionally made. Much — 
on whieli I shall hereafter touch — was written on tlir 
liberty of hitsbands and wives deserting one another; and 
something was wi-itten on the cases of chQdren forsaking 
or abandoning their parents. At first, those who, when 
children, were devoted to the monasteries by their parents, 
without their own consent, were permitted, when of 
mature age, to return to the world ; and this liberty was 
tahen from them for the first time by the fourth Council 
of Toledo, in a.d. 633.^ Tlie Council of Gangra con- 
demned the heretic Eustathius for teaching that children 
might through religious motives forsate their parents, 
and St. Basil wrote in the same strain ; ^ but eases of this 
kind of rebellion against parental authority were con- 
tinually recounted with admiration in the lives of the 
saints, applauded by some of the leading Fathers, and vir- 
tually sanctioned by a law of Justinian, which prohibited 
parents either from restraining tlieir children from en- 
tering monasteries, or disinlieriting them if they had done 
so without their consent.^ St. Clirysostom relates with 
enthusiasm the case of a young man who had been de- 
signed by his father for the army, and who was lured 
away into a monastery.* The eloquence of St. Ambrose 
is said to have been so seductive, that mothers were ac- 
customed to shut up their daughters to guard them against 
his fascinations.^ The position of affectionate pai-ents was 
at this time extremely painful. The touching language 
is stiU preserved, in which the mother of St. Clirysostom 
— who had a distinguished part in the conversion of her 
son — implored him, if he thought it his duty to £!y to the 
desert Hfe, at least to postpone the act till she had died.'' 

' Bmg-ham, AntigtdUes, !joo]c tii. cli. iii. ' Ibid. ^ ILid. 

* Milman'a Early Christianity (ed. 1807), vol. iii. p. 123. 

» Ibid. Tol. iii. p. 153. <■ Ibid. vol. iii. p. 120. 
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St. Ambrose devoted a chapter to proving tliat, while those 
are worthy of commendation who entered the monasteries 
■with the approbation, those are still more worthy of praise 
who do so against the wishes, of their parents ; and he pro- 
ceeded to show how small were the penalties the latter 
could inflict when compared with the blessings asceticism 
could bestow.^ Even before the law of Justinian, the invec- 
tives of the clergy were directed against those who endea- 
voured to prevent their children flying to the desert. St. 
Chrysostom explained to them that tiiey would certainly 
be damned.^ St. Ambrose showed, that even ia this world 
they might not be unpunished. A. girl, he tells us, had 
resolved to enter into a convent, and as her relations were 
expostulating with her on her mtention, one of those 
present tried to move her by the memory of her dead 
father, asking whether, if he were still alive, he would 
have suffered her to remain unmarried. ' Perhaps,' she 
calmly answered, 'it was for this very purijose.he died, 
that he should not throw any obstacle in my way.' Her 
words were more than an answer, they were an oracle. 
The indiscreet questioner almost immediately died, and 
the relations, shocked by the manifest providence, desisted 
from tlipir opposition, and even implored the young 
saint to accomphsh her design.^ St. Jerome tells with 
rapturous enthusiasm of a httle girl, named Asella, who, 
when only twelve years old, devoted herself to this reli- 
gious life, refused to look on the face of any man, and 
whose knees, by constant prayer, became at last like 
those of a camel.^ A famous widow, named Paula, upon 
the death of her husband, deserted her family, listened 
with ' dry eyes' to her children, who were imploring her 
to stay, fled to the society of the monks at Jerusalem, 

' Be Virffinibus, i, 11. = Milmau's Hai-hj Ch-iitianiiy, vol. iii, p. 121. 

' De Tirgmihus, i. 11. * Ejtid. xxlv. 
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made it lier desire that ' she might die a beggar, and 
leave not one piece of money to her son,' and having 
dissipated the whole of her fortime in charities, be- 
queathed to her children only the embarrassment of hei 
debts.^ It was carefully inculcated that all money given 
or bequeathed to the poor, or to the monks, produced 
spiritual benefit to the donors or testators, but that no 
spiritual benefit sprang from money bestowed npon rela- 
tions ; and the more pious minds recoiled fi'om disposing 
of their property in a manner that would not redoimd to 
the advantage of their souls. Sometimes parents made it 
a dying request of their children that they would preserve 
none of their property, but woidd bestow it all among the 
poor.^ It was one of the most honourable incidents of 
the life of St. Augustine, that he, like Aurelius, Bishop of 
Carthage, refused to receive legacies or donations which 
unjustly spohated the relatives of the benefactor.^ Usu- 
ally, however, to outrage the affections, of the nearest 
and dearest relations was not only regarded as innocent, 
but proposed as the highest virtue. 'A young man,' it 
was acutely said, ' who has learnt to despise a mother's 
grief, will easily bear any other labour that is imposed 

' St. Jerome describes tbe scene at her departure with admiring eloquence. 
' Descendit ad portnm frati'e, cognntia, affiuibua et quod nuijus est liberia 
prosequentibns, et clementissiaiBin matrem pietate vinoere cupientibiia. 
Jam cai-tasa tendebantur, et remorum ductu navis iu nltum protraliehatui-. 
Parvus Tosotius supplices manus teudebat in littore, Ruffima jam nubilis 
ut suas espeetai'et nuptiss tacens fletibus obsecrabat. Et tainen ilia siccos 
tendebat ad cEelum oculos, pietatem in filios pietate in Deum Buperans. 
Nesoiebat se matrem ut Ohristi probaret ancillam.' — Sp. cyiii. In onotlier 
place he saja of her, ' Testis est Jesus, ne imum qnidem nuiiimum ab ea 
filiiS derelictiim, sed, ut ante jam dixj, derelictum magpnum sea alienum.' — 
Ibid. And agaiu, 'Vis, lector, ejus lireviter scire virtutesP Omnes suos 
pauperes, pauperior ipsa dimisit.' — Ibid. 

" See Chastel, J^Cmfes htstonques sw la ChariU, p. 231. The parents of 
Rt. Gregory Kazianzen had made this request, which vaa faithtiilly observed. 

" Chastel, p. 232. 
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upon him.' ^ St. Jerome, when exhorting Heliodorus to 
desert his family and become a hennit, expatiated with 
a fond minnteness on every form of natural aifection he 
desired him to violate. ' Though your little nephew- 
twine his arms around your neck ; though your mother, 
•with dishevelled hair and tearing her robe asunder, point 
to the breast with which she suckled you ; though youi 
father fall down on the threshold before you, pass on 
over your father's body. Fly with tearless eyes to the 
banner of the cross. In this matter cruelty is the only 
piety. . . . Your widowed sister may throw her gentle 
arms around you, . . . Your father may implore you to 
wait but a short time to bury those near to you, who wiH 
soon be no more ; your weeping mother may recall your 
childish days, and may point to her shrunken breast and 
to her wrinkled brow. Those around you may tell you 
that all the household rests upon you. Such chains as 
these, the love of God and the fear of hell can easily 
break. You say that Scripture orders you to obey your 
parents, but he who loves them more than Christ loses 
his soul. The enemy brandishes a sword to slay me. 
Shall I think of a mother's tears ? '^ 

The sentiment manifested in these cases continued to 
be displayed in the later ages. Thus, St. Gregory the 
Great azures us that a certain young boy, though he 
had enrolled' himself as a monk, was unable to repress 
his love for his parents, and one night stole out secretly 
to visit them. But the judgment of God soon marked 
the enormity of the otTence. On coming back to the 
monastery, he died that very day, and when he was 

> See a characterislic passage from the Life of Si. Fulgenlius, quoted by 
Deau Milman, 'Facile potest juTenis toleraie queiucuuqiie imposuerit 
laborem qui potevit matemum jam despicere dolorem.' — BM. of LaUa 
Chriglhrnti/, vol. ii. p. 82. 

« E}!. xiv. (Ad Hdiodorum). 
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buried, the earth refused to TGceive so heinous a criminal. 
His body ivas repeatedly thrown up from tlie grave, and 
it was only suffered to rest in peace when St. Benedict 
had laid the Sacrament upon its breast.' One nun re- 
vealed, it is said, after death, that she had been con- 
demned for three days to the fires of purgatory, because 
she had loved her mother too much.^ Of another saint 
it is recorded, that his benevolence was such that he was 
never known to be hard or inhuman to anyone except 
liis relations.^ St. Eomuald, the founder of the Camal- 
dolites, counted his father among his spiritual children, 
and on one occasion punished him by flagellation.^ The 
first nun, whom St. !Fi-ancis of Assisi enrolled, -was a beau- 
tifal girl of Assisi, named Clara Scifi, with whom he had 
for some time carried on a clandestine correspondence, and 
whose flight from her father's home he both counselled 
and planned.^ As the first enthusiasm of asceticism died 
away, -what was lost in influence by the father was gained 
by the priest. Tlie confessional made this personage the 
confidant in the most delicate secrets of domestic life. 
The supremacy of authority, of sympathy, and sometimes 
even of affection, passed away beyond the domestic circle, 
and by estabUshing an absolute authority over the most 
secret thoughts and feelings of nervous and credulous 
women, the priests laid the foundation of the empire of 
the world. 

The picture I have drawn of the inroads made in the 
first period of asceticism upon the domestic affections, 
tells, I think, its oivn story, and I shall only add a very 

■ St. Qisg. Dial. ii. 24, = Bollandisfs, May 3 (vol. vu. p. 561). 

' 'Ilospitibus Omni loco ae tempore liberalissimus fiiit. . . . Solis con- 
Baugnineia durua eriit et inlmmanus, taDic[uam ignotoa illos reapidens.' — 
BoIlHndiafa, May 29. 

* See He]yot, Hid. des (h'dres reHgieia; art. ' Caiiialdules.' 

' See the charming akelch in the Idfe of St. Franms, by Hase. 
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few words of comment. That it is necessaiy for many men 
■who are pursuing a truly heroic course, to break loose 
from the trammels ivhich those about them would cast 
over their actions or their opinions, and tliat this severance 
often constitutes at once one of tJie noblest and one of the 
most painful incidents in their career, are unquestionable 
truths ; but the examples of such occasional and excep- 
tional sacrifices, endured rather than relinquish some 
great unselfish end, cannot be compared with the conduct 
of those who regarded the mortification of domestic love 
as in itself a form of virtue, and whose ends were mainly 
or exclusively selfish. The sufferings endured by the 
ascetic who fied from his relations were often, no doubt, 
very great. Many anecdotes remain to show that warm 
and affectionate hearts sometimes beat luider the cold 
exterior of the monk,^ and St. Jerome, in one of his 
letters, remarked, with much complacency and congratu- 
lation, that the very bitterest pang of captivity is simply 
this irrevocable separation which the superstition he 
preached induced multitudes to inflict upon themselves. 
But if, putting aside the intrinsic excellence of an act; we 
attempt to estimate the nobility of the agent, we must 
consider not only the cost of what he did, but also the 
motive which induced him to do it. It is this last con- 
sideration which renders it impossible for us to place the 
heroism of the ascetic on the same level with that of the 
great patriots of Greece or Eome. A man may be as 

1 The legend of St. ScJiolnstica, the aister of St. Benedict, has been olten 
quoted. He had visited hei-, and was iibout to leave in the evening, wlieij 
she implored him to atay. Ha I'ef^ised, and she then prayed to God, who 
sent ao Tiolent a. tempest tbnt the saint was unable to depart. (St. Gre". 
Dial. ii. 33.) Camnn speaks of a monk who thought it hia duty never W 
see hia mother, hut who laboured for a whole yew- to pay off a debt she had 
incurred. (Ocenob. Inst. v. 88.) St. Jerome mentions the strong mtural 
affection of Paula, though she considered it a yirtue to mortify it, (£a 
?viii.J 
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truly selfish about the next world as about this. Where 
aa overpowering dread of future torments, or an intense 
realisation of future happiness, is the leading motive of 
action, the theological virtue of faith may be present, but 
the ennobling quality of disinterestedness is assuredly ab- 
sent. In oiu' day, when pictures of rewards and punish- 
ments beyond the grave act but feebly upon the imagina- 
tion, a religious motive is commonly an unselfish motive; 
but it has not always been so, and it was undoubtedly not 
so in the first period of asceticism. The terrors of a 
future judgment drove the monk into the desert, and 
the whole tenor of the ascetic life, while isolating him 
from human sympathies, fostered an intense, though it 
may be termed a religious selfishness. 

The effect of the mortification of the domestic affections 
upon the general character was probably very pernicious. 
The family circle is the appointed sphere not only for the 
performance of manifest duties, but also for the cultivation 
of the affections ; and the extreme ferocity which so often 
characterised the ascetic was the natural consequence of 
the discipline he imposed upon himself. Severed from 
all other ties, the monks clung with a desperate tenacity 
to their opinions and to their. Church, and hated those 
who dissented from them with all the intensity of men 
whose whole lives were concentrated on a single subject, 
whose ignorance and bigotry prevented them from con- 
ceiving the possibility of any good thing in opposition to 
themselves, and who had made it a main object of their 
discipline to eradicate all natural sympathies and afi'ec- 
tious. "We may reasonably atti'ibute to the fierce bio- 
grapher the words of burning hatred of all heretics which 
St. Athanasius puts in the mouth of the dying patriarch of 
the hermits ; ^ but ecclesiastical history, and especially the 

' Life of Antony. Sec, too, tlie Eenlimeiits of St, rachomius. Tit. cao. 
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writings of the later Pagans, abundantly prove that the 
sentiment was a general one. To the Christian bishops 
it is mainly due that the "wide and general, though not 
perfect recognition of religious liberty in tlie Eoman legis- 
lation was replaced by laws of tlie most minute and 
stringent intolerance. To the monks, acting as the exe- 
cutive of an omnipresent, intolerant, and aggressive clergy, 
is due an administrative change, perhaps even more im- 
portant than the legislative change that had preceded it. 
The system of conni-ving at, neglecting, or despising forms 
of worship that were fonnally prohibited, which had been 
so largely practised by the sceptical Pagans, and under 
the las police system of the empire, and which is so im- 
portant a fact in the history of the rise of Christianity, 
-was absolutely destroyed. Wandering in bands through 
the country, the monks were accustomed to bum the 
temples, to break the idols, to overthrow the altars, to 
engage in fierce conflicts with the peasants, who often 
defended with desperate courage the slirines of their gods. 
It would be impossible to conceive men more fitted for 
the task. Their fierce fanaticism, their persuasion that 
every idol was tenanted by a literal daemon, and their 
belief that death incm-red in this iconoclastic crusade was 
a form of martyrdom, made them careless of all conse- 
quences to tiiemselves, while the reverence that attached 
to their profession rendered it scarcely possible for the 
civil power to arrest them. Men who had learnt to look 
with indifference on the tears of a broken-hearted mother, 
and whose ideal was indissolubly connected with the 
degradation of the body, were but little likely to be 
moved either by the pathos of old associations, and of 
reverent, though mistaken worship, or by the gran- 
deur of the Serapeum, or the noble statues of Phidias 
and Prasiteles. Sometimes the civil power ordered tiie 
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reconstrnctioii of Jewish synagogues or heretical churches 
which had been illegally destroyed ; but the doctrine was 
early maintained, that such a reconstruction was a deadly 
sin. Under Julian some Christians suffered martyrdom 
sooner thau be parties to it ; and St. Ambrose from tlie 
pulpit of Milan, and Simeon Stylites from liis desert pillar, 
united in denouncmg Theodosius, who had been guilty of 
issuing this command. 

Another very important moral result to which asceti- 
cism largely contributed, was the depression and some- 
times almost the extinction of the civic virtues. A candid 
examination will show that the Christian civihsations have 
been as inferior to the Pagau ones in civic and intellectual 
virtues as they have been superior to them in the virtues 
of humanity and of chastity. We have already seen that 
one remarkable feature of the uitellectual movement that 
preceded Christianity was the gradual decadence of pa- 
triotism. In the early days both of Greece and Eome, the 
first duty enforced was that of a man to his coimtiy. 
This was tlie rudimentary or cardinal virtue of the moral 
type. It gave the tone to the whole system of ethics, and 
different moral qualities were valued chiefly in propor- 
tion to their tendency to form illustrious citizens. The 
destruction of this spirit in the Roman Empure was due, 
as we have seen, to two causes — one of them bemg poli- 
tical and the other mtellectual. The political cause was 
the amalgamation of the diiferent nations in one great 
despotism, which gave indeed an ample field for personal 
and intellectual freedom, but extinguished the sentiment 
of nationality and closed almost every sphere of political 
activity. The intellectual cause, which was by no means 
unconnected with the political one, was the growing as- 
cendency of Oriental philosophies, which dethroned the 
active stoicism of the early empire, and placed its ideal 
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of excellence in contemplative virtues and in elaborate 
purifications. By this decline of the patriotic sentiment 
the progress of the new faith was greatly aided. . In all 
matters of religion the opinions of men are governed 
much more by their sympathies than by their judgments, 
and it rarely or never happens that a religion which ia 
opposed to a strong national sentiment, as Christianity 
was in Judea, as Catholicism and Episcopalian Protes- 
tjmtism have been in Scotland, and as AngUcanism is even 
now in Ireland, can win the acceptance of the people. 

The relations of Christianity to the sentiment of 
patriotism were from the first very unfortimate. While 
ithe Christians were, from obvious reasons, completely 
separated from the national spirit of Jadea, they found 
themselves equally at variance with the lingering rem- 
nants of Eoman patiiotism. Eome was to them the power 
of Antichrist, and its overthrow the necessary prelude 
to the millennial reign. They formed an illegal organisa- 
tion, directly opposed to the genius of tlie empire, an- 
ticipating its speedy destruction, looking back wit]i some- 
thing more than despondency to the fate of the heroes 
who had adorned its past, and refusing resolutely to partici- 
pate in those national spectacles wliich were the symbols 
and the expressions of patriotic feeling. Though scrupu- 
lously averse to all rebellion, they rarely concealed their 
sentiments, and the whole tendency of their teaching 
was to withdraw men as far as possible both from the 
functions and the enthusiasm of public life. It was at 
once their confession and their boast, that no interests 
were more indifferent to them than those of their country.^ 
They regarded the lawfulness of taking arms as very 
questionable, and all those proud and aspiring qualities 

' ' Nee ulln rca aliena magis qiiani pH"blicfi.'— Tertullimi, A^tol. ch. xiSTJii. 
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tliat constitute the distinctive beauty of tlie soldier's cha- 
racter as emphatically unchristian. Their home and their 
interests were in another world, and, provided only they 
were unmolested in their worship, they avowed with 
frankness, long after the empire had become Christian, 
that it was a matter of indifference to them under what 
rule they lived.^ Asceticism, drawing all the enthusiasm of 
Christendom to tlie desert life, and elevating as an ideal 
the extreme and absolute abnegation of all patriotism,^ 
formed the culmination of the movement, and was un- 
doubtedly one cause of the downfall of the Eoman Em- 
pire. 

There are, probably, few subjects on %v]ilch popular 
judgments are commonly more erroneous than upon the 
relations between positive religions and moral enthusiasm. 



' * Quid interest auh eujiis imperio vivat liomo moriturus, si illi cjtii im- 
perant, ad impia et iniqua non cognnt.'— St. Aug. Be Civ. Dei, v. 17. 

* ' Monnchttin in patiia sua petfectum esse non posse, perfectmn autem 
esse nolle delinqueve est.' — Hieron. Ep. xit. Dean Milnuin well saja of a 
Inter period, 'According to the monastic view of Christianity, the total 
abandonment of the world, with all its ties and duties, as well as its trea- 
sures, ifa enjoyments, and objects of ambition, advanced rather than dimi- 
nished the hopes of salvation, Wliy should they fight for a perishing 
world,iromwhichitwasbetter to be estranged P . . . It is Hngtilar, indeed, 
that while we have seen the Eastern mouts turned into fierce undisciplined 
soldiers, periUing tlieir own lives and shedding the blood of others without 
remoi'Se, in assertioQ of some shadowy shade of orthodox expression, hardly 
anywhere do we find them asserting their liberties or their religion with 
intrepid resistance. Hatred of heresy was a more atining motive than the 
dread or the danger of Ifilamism. After the first defeats the Christiui mind 
was still further prostrated by the common notion that the invaaon was a 
just and heaven-commissioned visitation ; . . . roMstance a vain, almost an 
impious struggle to avert inevitable punishment' — Milman's Latm Cla-is- 
tiaititj/, voL ii. p, 206. Compare Maasillon'a famous Ducoms cat Rigiment 
de Catinat:—~' Ce qn'il y aid depliis deplorable, c'est que dans une vie rude 
et p^ble, dans des emplois dont les devoirs passent quelqiiefois la rigueur 
des cloitres les plus austeres, vous souffrez teujoura en vain pour I'autre vie, 
. . . Vis. ans de services ont plus nsS votre corps qu'une vie entiSre de peni- 
tence , , , un seul jour de ces souffrancea, consacrfi au Seigneur, vous aurait 
peut-Stre valu un honheux fitemel,' 
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Ecligions have, no doubt, a most real power of evoking 
a latent energy which, without their existence, would 
never have been called into action ; but their influence 
is on the whole probably more atti'active than creative. 
They supply the channel in which moral enthusiasm 
flows, the banner under which it is enlisted, the mould 
in which it is cast, the ideal to which it tends. The first 
idea the phrase ' a very good man ' would have suggested 
to an early Eoman, would probably have been that of 
great and distinguished patriotism, and the passion and 
interest of such a man in his country's cause were in direct 
proportion to his moral elevation. Ascetic Christianity 
decisively diverted moral enthusiasm into another channel, 
and the civic virtues, in consequence, necessarily declined. 
The extinction of all public spirit, the base treachery and 
corruption pervading every department of the Govern- 
ment, the cowardice of the army, the despicable frivolity 
of character that led the people of Treves, when fresh from 
their burning city, to call for theatres and circuses, and 
tJie people of Eoman Carthage to plunge wildly into the 
excitement of the chariot races, on the very day when 
their city succumbed beneath the Vandal;' all these 
things coexisted with extraordinary displays of ascetic and 
of missionary devotion. The genius and the virtue that 
might have defended the empire were engaged in fierce 
disputes about the Pelagian controveisy, at the very time 
when Attila was encircling liome with his armies,^ and 
there was no subtlety of theological metaphysics which did 
not Idiidle a deeper interest in the Christian leaders than 



' See a very strikina^ passage in Salvian, De Gubei'n. Did, lib. \i, 
" Obafeaubidand very truly eaySj 'qu'Orose et saint Auguatin fitoient 
plus occupfis du eohisme de F4lnga que de la desolation de I'Afrique et dea 
Gaules.' — Eludes hislor. yi"" discoura, 2*= partie. Tbe remark might eer- 
fain] J be extended nmcL further. 
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the throes of their expiring coimtiy. The moral enthu- 
siasm that in other days would have fired the armies of 
Eome "with an invincible valour, impelled thousands to 
abandon their country and their homes, and consmne the 
weary hours in a long routine of useless and horrible 
macerations. When the Goths had captiu-ed Rome, St. 
Augustine, as we have seen, pointed with a just pride to 
the Christian Church, which remained an imviolated 
sanctuary during the horrors of the sack, as a proof that 
a new spirit of sanctity and of reverence ha'd descended 
upon the world. The Pagan, in his turn, pointed to what 
he deemed a not less significant fact — the golden statues 
of Valour and of Fortune were melted down to pay the 
ransom to the conquerors.^ Many of the Christians con- 
templated with an indifference that almost amounted to 
complacency what they regarded as the predicted ruin of 
the city of the fallen gods.^ When the Vandals swept 
over Africa, the Donatists, maddened by the persecution of 
the orthodox, received them with open arms, and con- 
tributed their share to that deadly blow.^ The immortal 
pass of Thermopylae was surrendered without a straggle to 
the Goths. A Pagan writer accused the monks of having 
betrayed it.* It is more probable that they had absorbed 
or diverted the heroism that in other days would have 
defended it. The conquest, at a later date, of Egypt by 
the Maliommedans, was in a great measiue due to an 
invitation from the persecuted Monophysites.^ Subse- 
quent religious wars have again and again exhibited the 



it. T. 41. Tliis wtis on tlie first occasion when Rome waa 
menaced by Alftric. 

* See Menvale'a Conveision of Hie NoiiJierit Nations, pp. 207-310. 

^ See Sismondi, Mkt. de la Chile de VEmpirc ronutin, tome i. p. 230. 

* Eunapius. There is no other authority for the story of the treachery, 
which ia not believed by Gibbon. 

* Sismondi, Htd. de la Chide de tUmpire romaiii, tome ii. pp. 52-64 j 
llilman. Hist, vf Latin Ckrisli<im'ti/. to!, ii. p. 213. Tlie Jlnnophysites were 
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same phenomenon. The treachery of a religionist to bis 
country no longer argued an absence of all moral feeling. 
It had become compatible with the deepest religious en- 
thusiasm, and with all the courage of a martyr. 

It is somewhat difficult to form a just estimate of how 
far the attitude assumed by the Cliurch to the barbarian 
invaders has on the whole proved beueficial to manldnd. 
The emph-e, as we have seen, had already been, both 
morally and politically, in a condition of juanifest decline ; 
its fall, though it might have been retarded, could scarcely 
have been averted, and the new religion, even in its most 
superstitious form, whiEe it did much to displace, did also 
much to elicit moral enthusiasm. It is impossible to deny 
that the Christian priesthood contributed very materially, 
both by their charity and by their arbitration, to mitigate 
the calamities that accompanied the dissolution of the 
empire ; ' and it is equally impossible to doubt that their 
pohtical attitude greatly increased their power for good. 
Standing between the conflicting forces, almost indifferent 
to tJie issue, and notoriously exempt from the passions of 
the combat, they obtained with the conqueror, and used 
for the benefit of the conquered, a degree of influence 
they would never have possessed, had they been regarded 
as Eoman patriots Their attitude, however, marked a 
complete, ■jud, aa it has proved, a permanent change in 

gieatlj afflicted beo^se after the com^uest, tlie Mdiommedans tolerated tlia 
orthodox ivho believed tliat two concurring wiUa existed in Obrist, aa weU 
13 tbom^hes who boUeved ttst Christ had only ooe will. In Gaul, tha 
oithodo^ cle^T faiouied the JnYnsiona of the Franljs, who alone, of the 
baihaious conquerors of faiul, were Catholics, aad St. Aprmiculua was obUged 
to fly the Buiguudiana desirmy to kill him on aeeouat irf his suspected con- 
nuance with the wvaderB (Cceg. rio-.ii.28.) 

' Dean Milnian says of the Church, 'If treacherous to fJie intereete of 
(he Eonmn Empire, it was true to those of lamVmi.'— Hid. of Ch-istimiiij, 
vol. lii. p. 48. So Gibbon, ' If the decline of the Eoaian Empire was hastened 
by the conversion of Constantiue, the victorious religion bi-oke the yiolenca 
of the fall and moUifiei the feraeious temper of the conqnerors,'— Ch, xssviii. 
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the position assigned to patriotism in the moral scale. It 
lias occasionaHy happened, in later times, that Churches 
have found it for their interest to appeal to this sen- 
timent in their conflict with opposing creeds, or that 
patriots have found the objects of churchmen in harmony 
with their own; and in these cases a fusion of theological 
and patriotic feeling has taken place, in which each has 
intensified the other. Such has been the effect of the 
conflict between the Spaniards and the Moors, between 
the Poles and the Kussians, between tlie Scotch Puritans 
and the English Episcopalians, between the Irish Catholics 
and tlie English Protestants. But patriotism itself, as a 
duty, has never found any place in Christian ethics, and 
a strong theological feeling has usually been directly 
hostile to its growth. Ecclesiastics have no doubt taken 
a very large share in political affairs, but this has been in 
most cases solely with the object of wresting them into 
conformity with ecclesiastical designs ; and no other body 
of men have so uniformly sacrificed the interests of their 
country to the interests of their class. Por the repug- 
nance between the theological and the pati-iotic spirit, 
three reasons may, I think, be assigned. The first is that 
tendency of strong religious feeling to divert the mind 
from all terrestrial cares and passions, of which the ascetic 
life was the extreme expression, but whicli has always, 
under different forms, been manifested in the Church, 
The second arises from the fact that each form of tlieolo- 
gical opinion embodies itself in a visible and organised 
church, with a government, interest, and pohcy of its 
own, and a frontier often intersecting ratlier than follow- 
ing national boundaries ; and these chiurches attract to 
themselves the attachment and devotion that would natu- 
rally be bestowed upon our country and its rulers. 
The thh'd reason is, that the saintly and the heroic cha- 
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racters, wbicli represent die ideals of religion and of 
patriotism, are generieally different ; for although they 
have no doubt many common elements of virtue, the dis- 
tinctive excellence of each is derived from a proportion 
or disposition of qualities altogether different from that of 
the other. ■' 

Before dismissing this very important revolution in 
moral history, I may add two remarks. In the first place, 
we may observe that the relation of the two great schools 
of morals to active and political life has been completely 
changed. Among the ancients, tlie Stoics, who regai'ded 
virtue and vice as generieally different from all other 
things, participated actively in public life, and made this 
participation one of the first of duties, while the Epicu- 
reans, who resolved virtue into utility, and esteemed hap- 
piness its supreme motive, abstained from public life, 
and taught their disciples to neglect it. Asceticism fol- 
lowed tlie stoical school in teaching that virtue and 
happiness are generieally different things ; but it was at 
the same time eminently imfavourable to civic virtue. 
On the other hand, that great industrial movement which 
has arisen since the abolition of slavery, and which has 
always been essentially utilitarian in its spirit, has been 
one of the most active and influential elements of political 
progress. This change, though, as far as I know, entirely 

■^ observe ■witk what a fine perception St. Augustine noficee the essec- 
tially unoliiiatiaB clwrncter of the moral diapoaitious to which the grentnesa 
of Eome -was due. He quotes the sentence of SaUust : ' Civitaa, incredihile 
memoratH est, adepts lihertate qaantum brevi ereyerit, titiita cupido gloi'ife 
incessefat ; ' aad adds, ' lata ergo laudis STiditas et cnpido glociae midta ilia 
HiiiBnda fecit, laudabilia scilicet atqiie glorioaa aecimdum honiinum esistima- 
tionem . . . causa honoria, laudia et glorise consuluerunt pafwfe, in qua ipsam 
gloriam re([uirel)ant, solutemque ejus saluti suce prreponere nou dubitaverunt, 
pro isto uno Titio, id est, araore laudis, pecuniie cupiditatem et multa alia 
vitia cofflprimentes. . . . Quid aliiiA aniarent qnam. gloiiam, qua volehant 
etiam post mortem tttnc[uam viyere in ore laudaiitium ? '—Be Ciii. Bet, 

T. 12-ia 
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umioticecl by liistorjaas, constitutes, I believe, one of tlie 
great landmarks of moral histoiy. 

The second observation I would make relates to tlie 
estiiBate we form of the value of patriotic actious. How- 
ever much an historian may desire to extend his researches 
to the private and domestic virtues of a people, civic 
virtues are always those which must appear most promi- 
nently ill his pages. History is concerned only with large 
bodies of men. The systems of philosophy or religion, 
which produce splendid results ou the great theatre of 
pubhc life, are fully and easily appreciated, and readers 
and writers are both liable to give them very undue ad- 
vantages over those systems which do not favour civic 
virtues, but exercise their beneficial infiuence in the more 
obscure fields of individual self-culture, domestic morals, 
or private charity. If valued- by the self-sacrifice they 
imply, or by their effects upon human happiness, these 
last rank very high, but they scai'cely appear in history, 
and they therefore seldom obtain their due weight in 
historical comparisons. Christianity has, I think, siiflered 
pecuHarly from this cause. Its moral action has always 
been much more powei^ful upon individuals than upon 
societies, and the spheres iu which its superiority over 
other religions is most incontestable, are precisely those 
which history is least capable of realising. 

In attempting to estimate the moral condition of the 
Eoman and Byzantine Empires during the Christian 
period, and before the old civilisation had been dissolved 
by the barbarian or Mohammedan invasions, we must 
continually bear this last consideration in mind. We 
must remember, too, that Christianity had acquired the 
ascendency among nations which were already deeply 
tainted by the inveterate vices of a corrupt and decaying 
tivilisation, and also that many of the censors from whose 
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pages we are obliged to form oiu' estlmaLe of the age were 
men who judged human frailties with all the fastidious- 
ness of ascetics, and who expressed their judgments with 
all the declamatory exaggeration of the pulpit. Modern 
critics will probably not lay much stress upon the relapse 
of the Christians into the ordinary dress and usages of the 
luxurious society about them, upon the ridicule tlirown 
by Christians on those who still adhered to the primitive 
austerity of the sect, or upon the fact that multitudes 
who were once mere nominal Pagans had become mere 
nominal Cliristians. We find, too, a frequent disposition 
on the part of moralists to single out some new form of 
luxury, or some trivial custom which they regarded as 
indecorous, for the most extravagant denunciation, and to 
magnify its importance in a manner which in a later age 
it is difficult even to understand. Examples of this kind 
may be found both -in Pagan and in Christian writings, 
and they form an extremely curious page in the his- 
tory of morals. Thus Juvenal exhausts his vocabulary 
of invective in denouncing the atrocious criminality of a 
certain noble, who in the veiy year of his consulship did 
not hesitate — not, it is true, by day, but at least in the 
sight of the moon and of the stars — with his own hand to 
di'ive his own chariot along the public road.^ Pliny 
assures us that the most monstrous of all criminals was 
the man who first devised the luxurious custom of wear- 
ing golden rings.^ Apulcius was compelled to defend 

■ ' Prietor mojorum cineres atcjue osea, volucii 

Cai-pento Hipitiir pinguis Daniasippus efc ipse, 
Ipse rotam stivigib luiilto sufflamine consul; 
Nocte quidem ; Bed luna "videt, Bed aidera testes 
luteodunt ocidoa. Finitum tempua honoi'ia 
Q,uum fuerit, data Damasippiis luce flagalliim 
Sumet.' — Juvenal, Sat. yiii. 146. 

* ' FflMimum vitie seelns fecit, qui id [aurum] primua iuditit digilis. . , » 
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himself for having eulogised tooth-powder, and he did so, 
among other ways, by arguing that nature has justified 
this form of propriety, for crocodiles were known perio- 
dically to leave the watei'S of the Nile, and to lie with 
open jaws upon the banks, while a certain bird proceeds 
with its beak to clean their teeth.^ If we were to mea- 
sure the degree of criminality of the different customs 
of the time by the vehemence of the patristic denuncia- 
tions, we might almost conclude that the most atrocious 
offence of their day was the custom of wearing false hair, 
or dyeing natural hair. Clement of Alexandria ques- 
tioned whether the validity of certain ecclesiastical cere- 
monies might not be affected by wigs ; for he asked, when 
the priest is placing his hand on the head of the person 
who kneels before him, if that hand is resting upon false 
hair, who is it he is really blessing P TertuUian shuddered 
at the thought that Christians might have the hair of 
those who were in hell iipon their heads, and he found in 
the tiers of false hair that were in use a distinct rebelHon 
against the assertion t]]at no one can add to his stature, 
and in the custom of dyeiug the hair, a contravention of 
the declaration that man cannot make one hair white 
or black. Centuries rolled away. The Eoman Empire 
tottered to its fall, and floods of vice and sorrow over- 
spread the world ; but still the denunciations of the Fathers 
were unabated. St. Ambrose, St. Jerome, and St. Gregory 
Nazianzcn continued with uncompromising vehemence the 
war against false hair, which Tertulhan and Clement of 
Alexandria had began.^ 

quisquia primua institiiit cimctanter id fecit, lievisque manilius, latcntibua- 
que induit.' — Plin. Hist. Nat. x\xiii. 4. 

' See a, cimoiis passage in his Apdluyia. It elioiild be said tliat we liave 
only iis own account of the cliai^ea brought agiunst him. 

* Tlie histoiT Qf false hair has heeu written ■with much leaguing by M. 
Guei'le in his Eloge des Feiru^ei. 
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But although the vehemence of the Fathers on. such 
trivial matters might appear at first sight to imply the 
existence of a society in which grave corruption was rare, 
such a conclusion would be totally untrue. The pictures 
of the Roman society by Ammianus Marcellinus, of the 
society of Marseilles, by Salvian, of the society of Asia 
Minor and of Constantinople, by Chrysostom, as well as 
the whole tenor of history, and innumerable incidental 
notices in the writers of the time, exhibit, after every le- 
gitimate allowance has been made, a condition of depra- 
vity, and especially of degradation, whichfew societies have 
surpassed,' The corniption had reached classes and in- 
stitutions that appeared the most holy. The Agapse, or 
love feasts, which formed one of the most touching sym- 
bols of Christian unity, had become scenes of drunkenness 
and of riot. Denounced by the Fathers, condemned by 
the Council of Laodicea in the fourth century, and after- 
wards by the Council of Cai'thage, they hngered as a 
scandal and an offence till they ■were finally suppressed 
by the Council of Trullo, at the end of the seventh cen- 
tury.^ The commemoration of the martyrs soon degene- 
rated into scandalous dissipation. Fairs were held on the 
occasion, gross breaches of chastity were frequent, and 
the annual festival was suppressed on account of the im- 
morality it produced.^ The ambiguous position of the 
clergy with reference to marriage already led to grave 
disorder. In the time of St. Cyprian, before the outbreak 
of the Decian persecution, it had been common to find 

' The fullaat view of tliia figs is glv6a in ft Tei'3' learned little ■work Iby 
Peter Erflsmua MUUei- (1797), Do Genio .Ew Theodosiani. Montfaucon 
has also devoted two essays to the moral condition of the Eastern world, 
oae of whioh is given in Jortin'a Bemarha on Boclmiasiical History. 

» See on these sbnses Moslieim, Eecl. Hid. fSoame's ed.), vol. L p. 46L'-, 
Cave's Prtmilise Cbridianiiy, pavt i. cli. xi, 

* Oave's Pi-imitive Chi-isiiaaity, part i. cli, vu. 
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clergy professing celibacy, but keeping, under various 
pretexts, their mistresses in their houses ;^ and, after Con- 
stantine, the comjaliiints on this subject became loud and 
general.^ Virgins and monks often lived togetlier in the 
same house, and with a curious audacity of hypocrisy, 
which is very frequently noticed, they professed to have so 
overcome the passions of their nature that they shared in 
chastity the same bed.^ Eich widows were surrounded by 
swarms of clerical sycophants, who addressed them in ten- 
der diminutives, studied and consulted their every foible, 
and, under the guise of piety, lay in wait for their gifts or 
bequests.* Tlie evil attained such a poiut, that a law was 
made under Valentinian, depriving the Christian priests 
and monks of that power of receiving legacies which was 



' JSp. Ui. 

" ETSgrius describes with mncli admiration how certain monka of Pales- 
tine, l)y ' a life wholly excellent and divine,' had so oyercome their passions 
that they were accustomed to bathe with -women ; for neither sight nor 
toudi, nor a woman's emhi'ace, could make them relapse into their natural 
condition, Amonif men they desired to be men, and among women, 
■women.' (H. E. L 21.) 

* These 'Muliera Subintrodiictie,' aa they were called, are continually 
noticed by Cyprian, Jerome, and Ohrysostora. See Miiller, De Gento EiA 
Theododani, and also the Codex T/uiod. XTi. tit. ii. lex 44, with the Coni- 
mente. Dr. Todd, in liis learned Zife of Slf. Patrick (p. 91), ijuotss {I shall 
not Tenturo to do ao) from the IAms ofihe Irish Sawis an estremely curious 
legend of a hind of contest of sanctity between St. Scuthinus and St. 
Brendan, in which it vma clearly proved that the former had mastered the 
passions of the flesh more completdy than the latter. An enthusiast named 
Iiohert d'Arbiisselles is Siud in the twelltji century to have revived the old 
ciiatom. (J oxtisi' B Semarks, a.d. 110(5.) 

* St. Jerome gives (Ep. lii.) an extremely curious picture of these clerical 
flatteries, and several examples of the terms of endearment they were ac- 
customed to employ. The tone of flattery which St. Jerome himself, though 
doubtless TOith the piu'est motives, employs in his copious correspondence 
■with his female admirers, is to a modem layman peculiarly repulsive, and 
sometimes voices upon lilasphemy. In his letter to Eostochium, whose 
daughter as a nun had become the ' bride of Christ,' he caLs the mother 
'Socrus Dei,' the mother-in-law of God. See, too, the extravagant flat- 
teries of Chrysostom in his correspondence with Oljmpias. 
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possessed by every otber class of the community ; and St. 
Jerome lias mournfidly acknowledged that the prohibi- 
tion was necessary.' Great multitudes entered the Church 
to avoid municipal offices ; ^ the deserts were crowded 
with men whose sole object was to escape from honest 
labour, and even soldiei-s used to desert their colours for 
the monasteries.' Noble ladies, pretending a desire to 
live a life of continence, abandoned their husbands to hve 
with low-born lovers.^ Palestine, which soon became tlie 
centre of pilgrimages, had become, in the time of St. Gre- 
gory of Nyssa, a hotbed of debauchery." The evil repu- 
tation of pilgrimages long continued ; and in the eighth 
centiu-y we find St. Boniface writing to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, imploring the English bishops to take some 
measures to restrain or regulate the pilgrimages of their 
fellow-countrpvomen ; for there were few towns in cen- 
tral Europe, on the way to Eome, where English ladies, 
who started as pilgrims, were not living in open prostifra- 
tion.^ The luxury and ambition of the higher prelates, 

■ Tudet dicere sacerdotes idolomci, tnimi et aurjgffi at scorta lioireditalea 
cnpiunt; solis clei'ieia et monachis hoc lege prohibetiir, et prohibetiir nou 
a persecutoiibua, aed a principibuH Ohristiania. Neo de lege coniiiieror sed 
doleo cur meruerimtis Litno legem.' — Ep. lii. 
' See Milman's JfisS. of Eai-ly Christianity, toI, ii. p. 314, 
' This waa one cauae of the diaputea between St. Gregoiy the Great and 
the Emperor Eustace. St Cbrjaostom frequently noticea the opposition of 
the military and the mounstic spirits. 

* Hieron. Ep. csxTiii. 

* St. Greg. Nyss. Ad eimd. Hicros. Some Catholic writers have at- 
tempted to throw doubt upon the genuineness of this epistle, Lat, Dean 
Slilman thinks, with no sufficient reason. Its account of Jemsalem is to 
some extent corrohorated by St. Jerome. {Ad Pauliman, Up. ixix.) 

* ' Piteteres non tacoo chnritati veatrse, quia omnibus aen'is Dei qui bic 
Tel in Scriptwra yel in timore Dei probatissimi esse Tidentm-, displicet quod 
bonnm et honestaa et pudicitia vestrte ecclesifc illuditur; et aliquod leva- 
mentum turpitudiiiis esset, si prohiberet synodus et prindpes vestri mulier- 
ibus et Telatis faminis ilUid iter et frequeatiam, qiiani ad Eomaiiam eiyi- 
tatem veniendo et redeundo fadunf, quia magna ex parte pcieimt, paucia 
remeanfibii? integris. rerjuucio enim sunt civitates in Lcngobuidia Ttl 
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and tlie passion for amusements of the inferior priests,' were 
bitterly acknowledged. St. Jerome complained tliat tlie 
banquets of many bishops eclipsed in splendour those of 
the provincial governors, and the intrigues by which they 
obtained offices, and the fierce partisanship of their sup- 
porters, appear in every page of ecclesiastical historj'. 

In the lay world, perhaps the chief characteristic was 
extreme childishness. The moral enthusiasm was greater 
than it had been in most periods of Paganism, but, being 
drawn away to the desert, it had little influence upon 
society. The simple fact that the quarrels between the 
factions of the chariot races for a long period eclipsed all 
political, intellectual, and even religious differences, fiUed 
the streets again and again with bloodshed, and more than 
ouce detennined great revolutions in the State, is sufficient 
to show the extent of the decadence. Patriotism and cou- 
rage had almost disappeared, and notwithstanding the 
rise of a Belisarius or a Narses, the level of public men 
was extremely depressed. The luxury of the court, the 
servihty of the courtiers, and the prevailing splendour of 
dress and of ornament, had attained an extravagant 
height. The world grew accustomed to a dangerous alter- 
nation of extreme asceticism and gross vice, and some- 
times, as in the case of Autioch,^ it was the most vicious 
and luxurious cities that produced the most numerous 
anchorites. There existed a combination of vice and 
superstition which is eminently prejudicial to the nobility, 
though not equally detrimental to the happiness of man. 
Public opinion was so low, that very many forms of vice 
attracted little condemnation and punishment, while un- 

in Francia aut ia Gallia in ijua non sit adultera vel ineretrix genoria 
Anglorura, quod scnndalum est et turpitiido totius ecelesiaa vestree.' — [A.a 
745) Ep. Ixiii. 

' See iMiltniui's Latin ClwiMitmity, vol. li. p. 8. 

^ Tlllemoiit, Hist. cvd. toiwe xi. p. 647. 
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doubted belief in the absolving efficacy of superstitions 
rites calmed the imagination and allayed the terrors of 
conscience. There was more falsehood and treachery 
than under the Cffisars, but there was much less cruelty, 
violence, and shamelessness. There was also less public 
spirit, less independence of character, less intellectual free- 
dom. 

In some respects, however, Christianity had already 
effected a great improvement. The gladiatorial games 
had disappeared from the West, and had not been intro- 
duced into Constantinople. The vast schools of prostitution 
which had grown up under the name of temples of Venus 
were suppressed, Eeligion, however deformed and de- 
based, was at least no longer a seedplot of depravity, and 
under the influence of Christianity the effrontery of vice 
had in a great measure disappeared. The gToss and ex- 
travagant indecency of representation, of which we have 
still examples in the paintings on the walls and the signs 
on many of the portals of Pompeii ; the banquets of rich 
patricians, served by naked girls ; the hideous excess^ of 
unnatural lust, in which some of the Pagan emperors had 
indulged with so much publicity, were no longer tole- 
rated. Although sensuality was very general, it was less 
obtrusive, and unnatural and eccentric forms had become 
rare. The presence of a great Church, which, amid much 
superstition and fanaticism, still taught a pure morality, 
and enforced it by the strongest motives, was everywhere 
felt — controlhng, strengthening, or overawing. The ec- 
clesiastics Were a great body in the State. The cause of 
virtue was strongly organised : it drew to itself the best 
men, determined the course of vacillating but amiable 
natures, and placed some restraint upon the vicious. A 
bad man might be insensible to the inoral beauties of re- 
ligion, but he was still haunted by the recollection of its 
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threatenings. If lie emanciputcd himself from its influence 
in health and prosperity, its power returned in periods of 
sickness or danger, or on the eve of the commission of 
some great crime. If he had nerved himself against all 
its terrors, he was at least checked and governed at every 
turn by the public opinion which it had created. That 
total absence of all restraint, all decency, and all fear and 
remorse, which had been evinced by some of the mon- 
sters of crime who occupied the Pagan throne, and which 
proves most strikingly the decay of the Pagan religion, was 
no longer possible. The virtue of the best Pagans was 
perhaps of as high an order as that of the best Chris- 
tians, though it was of a somewhat different type, but the 
vice of the worst Pagans certainly far exceeded that of 
the worst Christians. The pulpit had become a powerful 
centre of attraction, and charities of many Idnds were 
actively developed. 

The moral effects of the first great outburst of asceticism, 
as far as we have as yet traced them, appear almost un- 
mingled evils. In addition to the essentially distorted 
ideal of perfection it produced, the simple withdrawal 
from active life of that inbral enthusiasm which is the 
leaven of society was extremely pernicious, and there can 
be little doubt that to this cause we must in a great 
degree attribute the conspicuous failure of the Church, 
for some centm-ies, to effect any more considerable ame- 
lioration in the moral condition of Europe. There were, 
however, some distinctive excellencies springing even 
from the first phase of asceticism, which, although they 
do not, as I conceive, suffice to counterbalance these evils, 
may justly qualify our censure. 

The first condition of all really great moral excellence 
is a spirit of genuine self-sacrifice and self-renunciation- 
The habits of compromise, moderation, reciprocal self- 
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restraint, gentleness, courtesy, and refinement, which are 
appropriate to hixurious or utilitarian civilisations, are 
very favourable to the development of many secondary 
virtues; but there is in human nature a capacity for a 
higher and more heroic reach of excellence, which 
demands very different spheres for its display, accustoms 
men to far nobler aims, and exercises a far greater attrac- 
tive influence upon mankind. Imperfect and distorted 
as was the ideal of the anchorite ; deeply, too, as it was per- 
verted by the admixture of a spiritual selfishness, still the 
example of many thousands, who, in obedience to wliat 
they believed to be right, voluntarily gave up everything 
that men hold dear, cast to the winds eveiy compromise 
with enjoyment, and made extreme self-abnegation the 
very principle of their lives, was not wholly lost upon 
the world. At a time when increasing riches had jiro- 
foundly tainted the Church, they taiight men 'to love 
labour more than rest, and ignominy more than glory, 
and to give more than to receive.'^ At a time when 
the passion for ecclesiastical dignities had become the 
scandal of the empire, they systematically abstained from 
them, teaching, in their quaint but energetic language, 
that ' tliere are two classes a monk should especially 
avoid — bishops and women.' ^ The very eccentricities of 
their lives, their uncouth forms, their horrible penances, 
won the admiration of rude men, and the superstitious 
reverence thus excited gradually passed to the charity and 
the self-denial which formed the higher elements of the 
monastic character. Multitudes of barbarians were con- 
verted to Christianity at the sight of St. Simeon Stylitcs. 

' This wna enjoined in the rule of St. Paphnntius. See Tillemont^ 
tome X. p, 45. 

* ' Omnimodia inonaeliuui fngere debete mulierea et episcopo?.' — Cassian, 
Pe Oenob. Inst. xi. 17. 
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The hermit, too, was speedily idealised by ihe popular 
imagination. The more repulsive features of his Hfe and 
appearance were forgotten. He was thought of only as an 
old man with longwhite beai-d and gentle aspect, weaving 
his mats beneath the palm-trees, while daemons vainly 
tried to distract him by their stratagems, and the wild 
beasts grew tame in his presence, and every disease and 
every sorrow vanished at his word. The imagination 
of Cliristeudom, fascinated by this ideal, made it the 
centre of countless legends, usually very childish, and 
occasJonaUy, as we have seen, worse than childish, yet full 
of beautiful touches of human nature, and often convey- 
ing admirable moral lessons.^ Nursery tales, winch first 
determine the course of the infant imagination, play no 
inconsiderable part in the history of humanity. In the 
fable of Psyche — that bright tale of passionate love with 
which the Greek mother lulled her child to rest — Pagan 
antiquity has bequeathed us a single specimen of trans- 
cendent beauty, and the lives of the saints of the desert 
often exhibit an imagination different indeed in kind, but 
scarcely less brilliant in its display. St. Antony, we are 
told, was thinking one night that he was the best man in 
the desert, when it was revealed to him that there was 
another hermit far holier than himself. In the morning 
he started across the desert to visit this unknown smnt. 
He met first of all a centaur, and afterwards a little man 

' "Wb also find now and tlion, though I tliinlt very raiely, intellectual 
flosliea of porae Iji'ilKnncy Two of them strike me ns especially note- 
■woi'tby. St. Arsenius lefusecl to sepaiate young criniinftla from com- 
miinioa, tlioitgli he had no hesitation about old men ; for he had obseiTsd 
that younp: men speedily get accustomed and indifferent to the state of 
excommunication, while old men feel continually, and .icutely, the separa- 
tion. (Socrates, jv. 23.) St. Apollonius e'^plained the Egyptian idoiatry 
with the most intelligent ralioneliam. The os, he thought, was in the 
first instance womMpped for its domesiic uses ; the Rile, because it was the 
chief cause of tie fertility of the soil, &c. (RuBnus, Htsl. Mim. cap. vii.) 
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with, horns and goat's feet, who said that he was a faun ; and 
these, having pointed out the way, he arrived at last at his 
destination. St. Paul the hermit, at whose cell he stopped, 
was one hundred and thirteen years old, and. having been 
living for a very long period in absolute solitude, he at first 
refused to admit the visitor, but at last consented, embraced 
him, and began, with a very pardonable curiosity, to ques- 
tion him minutely, about the world he had left ; ' whether 
there was much new building in the towns, what empire 
ruled the world, whether there were any idolaters remain- 
ing?' The colloquy was interrupted by a crow, which 
came with a loaf of bread, and St. Paul, observing that dur- 
ing the last sixty years his daily allowance had been only 
half a loaf, declared that this was a proof that he had done 
right in admitting Antony. The hermits retiu-ned thanks, 
and sat down together by the margin of a glassy stream. 
But now a difficulty arose. Neither could bring himself 
to break the loaf before the other. St. Paul alleged that 
St. Antony, being his guest, shoiild take the precedence; 
but St, Antony, who was only ninety years old, dwelt 
upon the greater age of St. Paul. So scrupulously polite 
were these old men, that they passed the entire afternoon 
disputmg on this weighty question, till at last, when the 
evening was drawing in, a happy thought struck them, 
and, each holding one end of the loaf^ they pulled together. 
To abridge the story, St. Paul soon died, and his com- 
panion, being a weak old man, was unable to bury him, 
when two lions came from the desert and dug the grave 
with their paws, deposited the body in it, raised a loud howl 
of lamentation, and then knelt down submissively before 
St. Antony, to beg a blessing. The authority for this 
history is no less a person than St. Jerome, who relates 
it aa literally true, and intersperses his narrative with 
severe reflections on all who might question his accuracy. 
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Tlie historian Palladius assures ns that he heard from 
the lips of St. Macariiis of Alexandria an account of 
a pilgrimage which that saint had made, under tlie 
impulse of curiosity, to visit the enclianted garden of 
Jannes and Jambres, tenanted by dasmons. For nine 
days Maearius traversed the desert, directing his course 
by the stara, and, from time to time, fixing reeds in the 
ground, as landmarks for his return; but this pre- 
caution proved useless, for the devils tore up the reeds, 
and placed them during the night by the head of the 
sleeping saint. As he drew near the garden, seventy 
dicmons of various forms came forth to meet him, and 
reproached him for disturbing them in their home. St. 
Maearius promised simply to walk round and inspect the 
wonders of the garden, and then depart without doing it 
any injury. He fulfilled his promise, and a journey of 
twenty days brought him again to his cell.-^ Other legends 
arc, however, of a less fantastic nature ; and many of 
them display, though sometimes in very whimsical forms, 
a spirit of courtesy which seems to foreshadow the later 
chivalry, and some of them contain striking protests 
against the very superstitions that were most prevalent. 
When St. Maearius was sick, a bunch of grapes was once 
given to him, but his charity impelled him to give them to 
another hermit, who in his turn refused to keep them, 
and aflastj having made the circuit of the entire desert, 
tliey were returned to the saint.^ The same saint, whose 
usual beverage was putrid water, never failed to drink 
wine when set before him by the hermits he visited, 
atoning privately for this relaxation, which he thought 
the laws of courtesy required, by abstaining from water 



■ PaJladJii?, Hid. Lavs. cap. xi 
"^ lluiimifl, Iliit. Monach. tap. :: 
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for as maay days as he had drunk glasses of wine.' One 
of Ms disciples once meeting an idolati'ous priest running- 
in great haste across the desert, holding a great stick in 
his hand, cried out in a loud voice, ' WTiere are you 
going, diemon ? ' The priest, naturally indignant, beat the 
Christian severely, and was proceeding on his v/ay, when 
he met St. Maearius, who accosted him so eourteonsly 
and so tenderly, that the Pagan's heart was touched, he 
became a convert^ and his first act of charity was to tend 
the Christian whom he had beaten.^ St. Avitus being on a 
visit to St Marcian, this latter saint placed before him some 
bread, which Avitus refused to eat, saying tliat it was his 
custom never to touch food till after sunset St. Marcian 
professing his own inabihty to defer his repast, implored 
his guest for once to break this custom, and being refused, 
exclaimed, 'Alasl I am filled with anguish that you. 
have come here to see a wise man Mid a saint, and you 
see only a glutton.' St. Avitus was grieved, and said, ' he 
would rather even eat flesh than bear such words,' and he 
sat down as desired. St. Marcian then confessed that his 
own custom was the same as that of his brother saint ; 
'but,' he added, 'we know that charity is better than 
fasting; for charity is enjoined by the Divine law, but 
fasting is left in our owa power and wilL'^ St Epipha- 
iiius having invited St. Hilarius to his cell, placed before 
him a dish of fowl. ' Pardon me, father,' said St. Hilarius, 
' but since I have become a monk I have never eaten 
flesh.' ' And I,' said St Epiphanius, ' since I have become 
a monk have never suflered the sun to go down upon my 
wrath,' ' Your rule,' rejoined the other, ' is moi-e ex- 
cellent than mine.' * While a rich lady was com-teously 

' Tillemont, Mst. ecd, tome viii. pp. 583-5S4. 

" Ibid. p. SS9. 3 Theodoiiet, F/iUoth. mp. iii. 
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fulfilling the duties of hospitality to a monk, her child, 
whom she had for this purpose left, fell into a well. It 
lay vmharmed upon the surface of the water, and after- 
■wai-ds told its mother that it had seen the arms of the 
saint sustaining it below.^ At a time when it was the 
custom to look upon the marriage state with profound 
contempt, it was revealed to St. Macarius of Egypt, that 
two married women in a neighbouring city were more 
holy than ho was. The saint immediately visited them, 
and asked their mode of hfe, but they utterly repudiated 
the notion of their sanctity. 'Holy father,' they said, 
' suffer us to tell you frankly the truth. Even this vety 
night we did not shrink from sleeping with our liusbands, 
and what good works, then, can you expect from us?' 
The saint, however, persisted in his inquiries, and they 
then told him their stories. ' We are,' th^ said, ' in no 
way related, but we married two brothei^. We have 
lived together for fifteen years, without one licentious or 
angry word. We have entreated our husbands to lot us 
leave them, to join the societies of holy vii'^ns, but they 
refused to permit us, and we then promised before Heaven 
that no worldly word should sully our lips.' ' Of a truth,' 
cried St. Macarius, ' I see that God regards not whether 
one is virgin or married, whether one is in a monastery 
or in the world. He considers only the disposition of the 
heart, and gives the Spirit to all who desire to serve Him, 
whatever their condition may be.' ^ 

I have multiplied these illustrations to an extent that 
must, I fear, have already somewhat taxed the patience 
of my readei-s ; but the fact tliat, during a long period of 
history, these saintly legends formed the ideals guiding 
the imagination and reflecting the moral sentiment of 

' Theodoret, Philoth. cnp. ii, 

* Tilleuiont, tome vili. pp. 504-595. 
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tie Christian world, gives them an importance far be- 
yond tlieir intrinsic value. Before dismissing the saints 
of the desert, there is one other class of legends to 
ivhich I desire to advert. I mean those -which describe 
the. connection between saints and the animal world. 
These legends are, I think, worthy of special notice in 
moral history, as representing probably the first, and at 
the same time one of the most striking efforts ever 
made in Christendom to inculcate a feeling of kindness 
and pity towards the brute creation. In Pagan antiquity, 
considerable steps had been made to raise this form of 
humanity to a recognised branch of ethics. The way 
had been prepared by numerous anecdotes growing for 
the most part out of simple ignorance of natural history, 
which all tended to diminish the chasm between men and 
animals, by representing the latter as possessing to a veiy 
high degree both moral and rational quahties. Elephants, 
it was believed, were endowed not only with reason and 
benevolence, but also with reverential feelings. They wor- 
shipped the sun and moon, and in the forests of Mauri- 
tania were accustomed to assemble every new moon, 
at a certain river, to perform religious rites.^ The hip- ■ 
popotamus taught men the medicinal value of bleeding, 
being accustomed, when affected by plethory, to bleed 
itself with a thorn, and afterwards close the wound with 
slime.^ Pelicans committed suicide to feed their young, 
and bees, when they had broken the laws of their sove- 
reign.* A temple was erected at Sestos to commemorate 
the affection of an eagle which loved a young girl, and 

' Pliny, Sid. Nat. viii. 1, Many anecdotes of alepliants are collected 
(viii. 1-12). See, too, Dion Oasaiua, sxsix. 38. 

' Pliny, Yiu. 40. 

' Doune'a JBiatJmne^s, p. 22. This liaHt of bees is mentioBed by St, 
Amlirose. The pelican, as is -well kaoTcn, afterwards became sn emblem 
of Ciirist. 
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upon lier cleatli cast itself in despair into the flamea by 
wliicli her body was consumed.' JS'umerous anecdotijs 
are related of faitliful dogs which refused to surviv 
their masters, and one of these had, it was said, been 
transformed into the dog-star.^ The dolphin, especially, 
became the subject of many beautiful legends, and its 
affection for its young, for music, and above all for little 
children, excited the admiration not only of the populace, 
but of the most distinguished naturalists.^ Many philo- 
sophers also ascribed to animals a rational soul, like that 
of man. According to the Pythagoreans, hwman souls 
transmigrate after death into animals. According to the 
Stoics and others, the souls of men and animals were 
alike parts of the all-pervading Divine Spirit that ani- 
mates the world.* 

We may even fmd traces from an early period of a 
certain mef^ure of legislative protection for animals. By 
a very natural process, the ox, as a principal agent in 
agriculture, and therefore a kind of symbol of civilisation, 
was in many different countries regarded with a peculiar 
reverence. The sanctity attached to it in Eg3'pt is well 
known. That tenderness to animals, which is one of the 
most beautiful features in the -Old Testament writings, 
shows itself, among other ways, in tlie command not to 
muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn, or to yoke to- 
gether the os' and the ass.^ Among tlie early Bomaas, 

■ Plin. Hist. Nat. x. 0. 

* A long list of legends about dogs ia givsn ty Legendre, in the very 
cuiious cLapkr on nnimals, in bis Tmite de rOjiinion, tome i, pp. 308-327. 

' Pliny tella some extremely pretty stories of tlii^ kind {Hist. 2\at. is. 
S"0), See, too, Aulus Gellius, xvi. 10, Tlie dolphin, on account of its 
love for its young, became a cummon si'mljol of Clirist among the early 
Christians, 

* A very full account of the opinions, liolh of ancient and modern philo- 
tophers, concerning the souls of auimahj is pren by Bajle, Diet. arts. 
'Pereira E,' 'Rorarius K.' 

' The Jewisli law did not confine its cai'e to oxen. The tender vrfll re- 
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the same feeling was carried so far, that for a long tioie 
it was actually a capital offence to slaughter an os, that 
animal being pronounced, in a special sense, the fellow- 
labourer of man.^ A similar law is said to have in early 
times existed in Greece.'^ The beautiful passage in wbicli 
the Psalmist describes how the sparrow could find a 
shelter and a home in the altar of the temple, was as 
applicable to Greece as to Jerusalem. The sentiment of 
Xenocrates who, when a bird pursued by a hawk took 
refuge in his breast, caressed and finally released it, say- 
ing to his disciples, that a good man should never give 
up a suppliant,^ was believed to be shared by the gods, 
and it was regarded as an act of impiety to disturb the 
birds who had built their nests beneath the porticoes of 
the temple.^ A case is related of a child who was even 
put to death on account of an act of aggravated craelty 
to birds.^ 



memljer the touching provision, ' Tbou shnlt not seetlie a Irid in iiia motters 
inillf ' (Dent. xn. 21) ; and the law forhidding men fo tahe a yaieiit bird 
tJiat waa sitting on its young or on ita eggs. (Deut. xxii. 6-7-) 

' 'Cujua tauta fait apud antiqiios venemlio, ut iam capital easet bovem 
iiecaisse quam ciTem.' — Columella, lib. ti. in pcotfini. ' Hie socius hominnni 
in ruBtico opers et Cereria minister. Ab hoc antiqni mnnuB ita abstinere 
Tolnecunt ut capita sanxeiint si quia occidisset.' — Varro, JDe He Sitstio. lib. 

' See Lsg^ndre, tome ii. p. 838. The sword with which the priest 
sacrificed the ox ■was afteiirards pronounced accursed. (jElian, ISsi. Vm: 
lib. liii. cap. iii.) * Diog. Laeit. Xenocrates. 

* Thei'B is a stoij told in some classical writer, of an ambassador who 
was sent by hia lellow-eonntrjmen to consult the oracle of Apollo ahout a 
suppliant who had taken lefuge in the city, and waa demanded with menace 
by the enemies. The oraole, being bribed, enjoined the suiTcnder. Tlie 
ambassador on leaving, with seeming carelessness, disturbed the sparrows 
under the portico of the temple, when the voice from behind the altar 
denounced his impiety for disturbing the guesfa of the gods. The amba.'(- 
aadorrepUedwith an obvious and withering retort. /Elian sa,ja{Hisl. Yar.') 
that the Athenians condemned to death a hoy for Hlling a sparrow that 
had taken reCage in the temple of .^Iscnlapiua. 

■' Quintilhan, JnsL v. 9. 
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The general tendency of nations, as they advance 
from a rude and warlike to a refined and peaceful con- 
dition, from the stage in wliich the realising powers are 
faint and dull, to those in which they are sensitive and 
vivid, is undoubtedly to become more gentle and hmnane 
in their actions ; but this, hke all other general tendencies 
in history, may be counteracted or modified by many 
special circumstances. The law I have mentioned about 
oxen was obviously one of those that belong to a very 
early stage of progress, when legislators are labouring to 
form agiicultural habits among a warlike and nomadic 
people.^ The games in which the slaughter of animals 
bore so large a part, having been introduced but a little 
before the extinction of the republic, did very much to 
an-est or retard the natural progress of humane senti- 
ments. In ancient Greece, besides the bull-fights of Thes- 
saly, the combats of quails and cocks^ were favourite 
amusements, and were much encouraged by the legis- 

' In the anme ivay we find seveml clapters la tbe Zeiidavesta about the 
crimimJity of injuring dogs; which is expliuned by the great importance of 
shepherclB' dogs to a pastoral people. 

' On the origin of Greet cock-fighting, see yBlian, Sist. Var. ii. 28. 
Many particulara about it aie given by Athenasiis. Chryaippus mainfdned 
that cock-fighting -wns the final cause of cocka, these birds being made by 
Providence in order to inspire us by the example of their courage. (Plu- 
tarch, De Bepag. iSHoiv.) The Greeks do not, however, appear to have 
known ' cock-throwing,' the fiiyoiii'ite English game of throwing a stick called 
n 'coek-atick' at cocks. It was a very ancient and very popular amusement, 
and was practised especially on Shrove Tuesday, and by school-boys. Sir 
Thomas More had been famous for his skill in it. (Stnitt's Sjwrts and 
Pastimes, p. 283.) Three origioa of it have been ^ven : — 1st, that in the 
Danish wars the Saxons fMled to surprise a certiun city, in consequence of 
the crowing of cocks, and had in consequence a great hatred of that bird ; 
2nd, that tbe cocks (£alli) were special representatives of Fi'enohmen, with 
whom the English were constantly at war ; and 3rd, that they were con- 
nected with tlie denial of St. Peter. As Sir Charles Sedley said : — 
' Jlajat thou be punished for St. Peter's crime, 
And on Shrove Tuesday perish in thy prime.' 

Knight's Old England, vol. ii. p, 120. 
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lators, as fiirnisliing examples of valour to the soldiers. 
The colossal dimensions of the Eoman games, the cir- 
cumstances that favoured them, and the overwhelming 
interest they speedily excited, I have described in a for- 
mer chapter. We have seen, however, that notwith- 
standing the gladiatorial shows, tJie standard of humanity 
towards men was considerably raised during the empire. 
It is also well worthy of notice, that notwithstanding the 
passion for the combats of wild beasts, Eoman literature 
and the later literature of the nations subject to Eome 
abound in delicate touches displaying in a very liigh de- 
gree a sensitiveness to the feelings of the animal world. 
This tender interest in animal life is one of the most 
distinctive features of the poetry of Virgil. Lucretius, 
who rarely struck the chords of pathos, had at a still 
earlier period drawn a very beautiful picture of the ■ 
sorrows of the bereaved cow, whose calf had been sacri- 
ficed upon the altar.^ Plutarch mentions, incidentally, 
that he could never bring himself to sell, in its old age, 
the ox which had served him faithfully in the time of its 
strength.^ Ovid expressed a similar sentiment with an 
almost equal emphasis.^ Juvenal speaks 'of a Eoman 
lady with her eyes filled with tears on account of the 
death of a sparrow.^ Apollonius of Tyana, on the ground 

• X)e Natura Ilei'um,lih. ii. 
' Life of Mare. Cato. 

* ' ' Quid meruere boves, animal siiio frairdo do]i3C[ue, 

Imiocuum, simplex, natum tolerore labores ? 
Immemoi est demiim nee frugum muuere digntis, 
Qui potuit curvi dempto modo pondere aiatri 
Huricolara niactai-e suiim.' — MetamorpTi. xv. 120-124. 
4 .Coju. 

TnrbaTit nitidoa extinctua passer ocellos,' 

Juvenal, Sut. yi. 7-3. 
Thei'e is a little poem, in Catullus (iii.) to console his miati^aa upon 
tb.o deafli of lier favourite sparrow ; and Martial more than once alludes to 
the peta of tlie Boman. ladies. 
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of humanity, refused, even wlien invited by a, king, to par- 
ticipate in the chase.^ Arrian, tlie friend of Epictetiis, in 
his book upon coursing, anticipated the beautiful picture 
which Addison has drawn of the huntsman refusing to 
sacrilice the Hfe of tlie captured hare "which had given 
him so much pleasure in its flight.^ 

These touches of feeling, slight as they may appear, 
indicate, I think, a vein of sentiment such as we should 
scarcely have expected to iind coexistiug with the 
gigantic slaughter of the amphitheatre. The progress, 
however, was not simply one of sentiment — it was also 
shown in distinct and definite teaching, Pythagoras and 
Empedocles were quoted as the founders of this branch of 
ethics. The moral duty of kindness to animals was in 
the first instance based upon a dogmatic assertion of the 
transmigration of souls, and the doctrine that animals are 
within the circle of human duty, being thus laid down, 
subsidiaiy considerations of humanity were alleged. The 
rapid growth of the Pythagorean school, in the latter 
days of the empire, made these considerations familiar to 
the people.^ Porphyry elaborately advocated, and even 

Compnro llie cbarmiag descripUou of the Prioress, In Clijtiicer ; — 
' She was so ciaritable and so pitous, 
She wolde wepe if tint she saw a mous 
Caughte in a trappe, if it Tvere ded oi' bledde. 
Of smnle lioundea had sbs tliat 3!ie fedde 
"With roste^ flesh and miUse and wnatel brede, 
But sore wept she if on of them were dode, 
Or if men smote it with a yerde smert : 
And all was conscience and fendre herte.' 

Prologue to the ' Cimterburtj Tales.' 
' Philost. A.pol. i. SS. 

' See the curious chapter in his Kui'iiyintof, xvl. and compare it with No. 
116 in tiie ^eetatoi: 

* In hia De AMinsnlia Carnix. The controversy between Origen and 
Celsus furnishes lis with a very curious illustration of the extravagancies 
into which some Pagans of the third century fell about anhnals, Celsus 
objected to the Christian doctrine about the posilion of men in the universe; 
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Seneca for a time practised, abstinence from flesli But 
the most remarkable figure in tliis movement is unques- 
tiouEibly Plutarch. Casting aside the dogma of transmi- 
gration, or at least speaking of it only as a doubtful 
conjecture, he places the duty of kindness to animals on 
the broad ground of the affections, and he urges that 
duty with an empliasis and a detail to which no adequate 
parallel can, I believe, be found in the Christian writ- 
ings for at least seventeen hundred years. He condemns 
absolutely the games of the ampliitheatres, dwells with 
great force upon the effect of such spectacles in hardening 
the. character, enumerates in detail, and denounces with 
unqualified energy, the refined cruelties which gastronomic 
fancies had produced, and asserts in the strongest lan- 
guage that every man has duties to the animal world as 
truly as to his feliow-men.' 

If we now pass to the Christian Church, we shall find 
that little or no progress was at first made in this 
sphere. Among the Manicheans, it is true, the mixture of 
Oriental notions was shown in an absolute prohibition of 
animal food, and abstinence from tliis food was also fre- 
quently practised upon totally different grounds by the 
orthodox. One or two of the Fathers have also men- 
tioned with approbation the humane councils of the 
Pythagoreans.^ But, on the other hand, the doctrine of 
transmigmtion was emphatically repudiated by the Catho- 
lics ; the human race was isolated, by the scheme of rc- 



tliat mtmy of the nJiimrils were at least the eqiinla of men Jjoth iii reasrn 
and in teligioiis feeling ond linowledge. (Oiig-. Cant. Ceh. lib. iv.) 

' These Tiews ere chiefly defended in his two tracts on eating fletli. 
KufdwJi haa also leciirred to the subject, incidentally, in several other 
wurhs; especially in ft Tery beautiful passage in hia Zi/e o/JWb'ciB Calo. 

' See, for example, a Btriking passage in Olem, Alex. Strom, lib. it. 
St. Clement imagines Pythagoras had borrowed his sentiments on this 
subject from Blosea, 
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demption, more than ever from all other races ; snd in the 
range and drcle of duties inculcated by the early Fathera 
those to animals had no place. This is indeed the one 
form of hnmanitywhich appears more prominently in the 
Old Testament than in the ISTew. The many beautiful 
traces of it in the former, which indicate a sentiment,^ 
even where they do not very strictly define a duty, gave 
way before an ardent philanthropy which regarded human 
interests as the one end, and the relations of man to his 
Creator as the one question of life, and dismissed some- 
what contemptuously, as an idle sentimentalism, notions of 
duty to animals.* A refined and subtle sympathy with 
animal feeling is indeed rarely found among those who 
are engaged very actively in the affairs of life, and it was 
not without a meaning or a reason tliat Shakspeare placed 
that exquisitely pathetic analysis of the sufferings of the 
wounded stag, which is perhaps its most perfect poetical 
expression, in the midst of the morbid dreamings of the 
diseased and melancholy Jacques. 

But while what are called the rights of animals had no 
place in the ethics of the Church, a feehng of sympathy 
with the irrational a'eationwas in some degree inculcated 
indirectly by the incidents of the hagiology. It was very 
natural that the hermit, living in the lonely deserts of the 
East, or in the vast forests of Europe, shordd come into 

• There is, 1 believe, no record of tiny wild beast comlmts existing 
among the Jews, and tlie rabbinical writers have been remarkable for the 
great emphasis with which they inculcated the duty of hindness to nnimals. 
See some peassges from them, cited in "Wollflston, £e!iffio» of Natiire, § iL 
§ I, note. Mnimonides believed in a fatuie life for animals, to recompense 
them for their sufleiiuga here. (Bayle, Dicf. art. ' Roraiiiis D.') There is 
n curious collection of the opinions of different writers on this last point 
in a little book called the ^ij/lUs of Animals, by William Drummond 
(London, 1838), pp. 197-205, 

' Thus St. Paul (1 Cor. ix. 9) turned aside the precept, ' Thou shalt not 
muzzle the mouth of the os that treadeth out Ihe coin,' from its natural 
tneauijig, with the contemptuous qutstloc, ' Doth God taie care for o.\eii ? ' 
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an intimate connection with the animal world, and it was 
no less natural that the popular imagination, when de- 
picting the hermit life, should make this connection the 
centre of many picturesque and sometimes touching 
legends. The biids, it was said, stooped in their flight at 
the old man's call ; the lion and the hyena crouched sub- 
missively at his feet ; his heart, which was closed to all 
human interests, expanded freely at the sight of some 
suffering animal ; and something of his own sanctify de- 
scended to tlie companions of his solitude and the objects 
of his miracles. The wild beasts attended St. Theon when 
he walced abroad, and the saint rewarded them by giving 
them drink out of his well. An Egyptian hermit had 
made a beautiful garden in the desert, and used to sit 
beneath the palm-trees while a lion eat fruit from his 
hand. When St. Pcemen was shivering in a winter night, 
a lion crouched beside him, and became his covering. 
Lions buried St. Paul the hermit and St. Mary of Egypt. 
They appear in the legends of St. Jerome, St. Gerasimus, 
St. Jolm the Silent, St. Simeon, and many others. When 
an old and feeble monk, named Zosimas, was on his 
journey to Ca^sarea, with an ass which bore his pos- 
sessions, a lion seized and devoured the ass, but, at 
the command of the saint, the hon itself carried the 
burden to the city gates. St. Helenus called a wild ass 
from its herd to bear his burden through the wilder- 
ness. The same saint, as well as St. Pachomiiis, crossed 
the Nile on the back of a crocodile, as St. Scuthinns did 
the Irish Channel on a sea monster. Stags continually ac- 
companied saints upon their journeys, bore their burdens, 
ploughed their fields, revealed their relics. The hunted 
stag was especially the theme of many picturesque legends. 
A. Pagan, named Branchion, was once pursuing an ex- 
hausted stag, when it took refuge in a cavern, whose 
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thresJiold no inducement could pei'suade tbe hounds to 
cross. The astonished hunter entered, and found himself 
in presence of an old hermit, who at once protected the 
fugitive and converted the pursuer. In the legends of 
St. Eustachiua and St. Hubert, Ciii'ist is represented as 
having assumed the form of a hunted stag, whicli turned 
upon, its pursuer, with a crucifix glittering on its bro%v, 
and, addressing him with a human voice, converted him 
to Christianity. In tbe full frenzy of a chase, bounds and 
stags stopped and knelt down together to venerate the 
relics of St. Eingar. On the festival of St. Eegulus, tlie wild 
stags assembled at the tomb of the saint, as the ravens 
used to do at that of St. ApoUInar of Eavenna. St. Eras- 
mus was the special protector of oxen, and they knelt 
down voluntarily before his shrine. St. Anthony was the 
protector of hogs, who were usually introduced into his 
pictures. St. Bridget kept pigs, and a wild boar came 
from tbe forest to subject itself to ber rule. A horse fore- 
shadowed by its lamentations the death of St. Columba. 
The three companions of St. Colman were a cock, a mouse, 
and a fly. Tbe cock announced the hour of devotion, 
tbe mouse bit the ear of the drowsy saint till he got up, 
and if in the course of his studies he was afflicted by any 
wandering thoughts, or called away to other biisiness, the 
fly alighted on the line where he had left off, and kept 
the place. Legends, not without a certain whimsical 
beauty, described the moral qualities existing in animals. 
A hermit was accustomed to share his supper with a 
wolf, which, one evening entering tbe cell before tlie 
return of tbe master, stole a loaf of bread. Struck with 
remorse, it was a week before it ventured again to visit 
the cell, and when it did so, its head hung down, and its 
whole demeanour manifested the most profound contii- 
tion. The hermit 'stroked with a gentle band its bowed 
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dowQ head,' and gave it a double portion an a token of 
forgiveness. A lioness knelt down "vvitli lamentations 
before another saint, and then led him to its cub, whicli 
was blind, but which received its sight at the prayer 
of the saint. Nest day the lioness returned, bearing 
the skin of a wild beast as a mark of its gratitude. Nearly 
the same thing happened to St. Macarius of Alexandria ; 
a hyena knocked at his door, brought its young, which 
was blind, and which the saint restored to sight, and re- 
paid the obligation soon aftei*ward9, by bringing a fleece 
of wool. ' hyena ! ' said tlie saint, ' how did you 
obtain this fleece? you iBust have stolen and eatea a 
sheep.' Full of shame, the hyena hung its head down, 
but persisted in offering its gift, which, however, the holy 
man refused to receive till tlie hyena 'had sworn' to 
cease for the future to rob. The hyena bowed its head 
in token of its acceptance of the oath, and St. Macarius 
afterwards gave the fleece to St. Melania. Other legends 
simply speak of the sympathy between saints and the 
irrational wcffld. Tlie birds came at the call of St, 
Cuthbert, and a dead bird was resuscitated by his prayer. 
When St. Aengussius, in felling wood, had cut his hand, 
the birds gathered round, and with loud cries lamented 
his misfortune. A little bird, struck down and mortally 
woimded by a hawk, fell at the feet of St. Kieranus, 
who shed tears as he looked upon its torn breast, and 
offered up a prayer, upon which the bird was instantly 
healed.^ 

' I have taken tliese illiistrationa from the collection of Jievmit literature 
in Eosweyde, from different volumes of tlie BollandistB, from the Di/i- 
logues of Siilpiciiis Severus, and fiuni what is perhaps the most interesting 
of all collections of saintly legends, Colgau's Acta Sanctorum HihendtB. M. 
Alfred Maury, in his moat valiiahle work, Ligendes pieuscs da Moyen Age, 
has examined minutely the part played by animals in symbolising yirtues 
and rices, and has shown the way in which the same incidents were 
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Many hundreds, I should perhaps hardly exaggerate 
were I to say many thousands of legends, of this kind 
exist in the lives of the saints. Suggested in the first in- 
stance by that desert Hfe which was at once the earhest 
phase of monachism and one of the earliest sources of 
Christian mythology, strengthened by the symbolism 
which represented different virtues and vices under the 
forms of animals, and by the reminiscences of the rites 
and the superstitions of Paganism, the connection be- 
tween men and animals became the key-note of an 
infinite variety of fantastic tales. In our eyes they may 
appear extravagantly puerile, yet it will scarcel]', I hope, 
be necessary to apologise for introducing them into what 
purports to be a grave work, when it is remembered that 
for many centuries they were universally accepted by 
mankind, and were so interwoven with all local traditions, 
and with ail the associations of education, that they 
at once determined and reflected tlie inmost feehngs of 
the heart. Their tendency to create a certain feeling of 
sympathy towards animals is manifest, and this is probably 
the utmost the Catholic Church has done in that-direc- 
tion,^ A very few authentic instances may, indeed, be 
cited of saints whose natural gentleness of disposition was 
displayed in kindness to the animal world. Of St. James 
of Venice — an obscure saint of the thirteenth century — 
it is told that he was accustomed to buy and release the 
birds with which Italian boys used to play by attaching 



repeated, ■witli alight variations, in different legends. M. de Montalembert 
has devoted what is probably the most beautiful diaptei; of his Mcmies 
d" Occident ('Les Moines et la Nature') to the retaliona of monks and tie 
animal ■world ; hut the numerous legends he cites are all, with one or two 
esceptiona, different from those I have given. 

' Ohateaubiiand spealra, however {Etudes kisloriques, ^tude vi"", parfio 
l'*), of an old Gallic law, forhidding to throw a atone at an ox attached to 
tJie plough, or to make its yohe too tight. 
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tliem to strings, eaying tliat ' he pitied the little birds of 
the Lord,' aad that his ' tender charity recoiled from aU 
cruelty, even to the most diminutive of animals.'^ St. 
Prancis of Assisi was a more conspicuous example of the 
same spirit. ' If I could only be presented to the em- 
peror,' he used to say, ' I would pray him, for the love of 
God, and of me, to issue an edict prohibiting anyone from 
catching or imprisoning my sisters the larks, and ordering 
that all who have oxen or asses should at Christmas feed 
them particularly well.' A crowd of legends turning 
upon this theme were related of him. A wolf, near 
Gubbio, being adjured by him, promised to abstain from 
eating sheep, placed its paw in the hand of the saint, to 
ratify the promise, and was afterwards fed from house to 
house by the inhabitants of the city. A crowd of birds, 
on another occasion, came to hear the saint preach, as 
fish did to hear St. Anthony of Padim. A falcon awoke 
liim at his hour of prayer. A grasshopper encouraged 
him by her melody to sing praises to God. The noisy 
swallows kept silence when he began to teach.^ 

On the whole, however, Catholicism lias done very 
little to inculcate humaaity to animals. The fatal vice of 
theologians, who have always looked upon others solely 
through the medium of their own special dogmatic views, 
has been an obstacle to all advance in this direction. The 
aiiimal world, being altogether external to the scheme of 

' Boll dtMylL)irdd\iH \ t I Jltli 

same fodaafl) ^dlin ge^'^l Mtglili 

long way) P) til rath pliaed d Mtptufro 

some liah ill li ii It tli t t) 1 1 ^lit li 1 pi aa 

of releas th m ( ip 1 Ap I ) 

« See th 1 g d 11 t d >y Has (W J^ i ■) It aid 

of Card 1 B llai th t li d t 11 w to b t li g 

' We eh 11 h li to -d t ft [. b t ti p 

creatures h th 1 t tU jm t f fliia p t hi (B jl 

Diet. pA / art E llai ) 
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redemption, was regarded as beyond the range of duty, 
and the notion of our having any kind of obhgation to 
them has never been incnlcated — has never, I beUeve, 
been even admitted by Cathohc theologians. In the 
popular legends, and in the recorded traits of individual 
amiability, it is curious to observe how constantly those 
who have sought to inculcate kindness to animals have 
done so by endeavouring to associate them with some- 
thing distinctively Cliristian. The legends I have noticed 
glorified them as the companions of the saints. The stag 
was honoured as especially commissioned to reveal the 
rehcs of saints, and as the deadly enemy of the serpent. 
In the feast of asses, that animal was led with veneration 
into the churches, and a rude hymn proclaimed its dig- 
nity, because it had borne Christ in His flight to Egypt, and 
on His entry into Jerusalem. St. Francis always treated 
lambs with a peculiar tenderness, as being symbols of his 
Master. Luther grew sad and thoughtful at a hare hunt, 
for it seemed to hun to represent the pui-suit of sonls by 
the devil. Many popular legends exist, associating some 
bird or animal with some incident in the evangelical nar- 
rative, and securing for them, in consequence, an unmo- 
lested life. But such influences have never extended far. 
There are two distinct objects which may be considered 
by moralists in this sphere. They may regard the cha- 
racter of the men, or they may regard the sufferings of 
the animals. The amount of callousn^s or of conscious 
cnielty displayed or elicited by amusements or prac- 
tices that inflict sulierings on animals, bears no kind of 
proportion to the intensity of that suffering. Could we 
follow with adequate realisation the pangs of the wounded 
birds that are struck down in oiu: sports, or of the timid 
. hare in the long course of its flight, we should probably 
conclude that tlicy were not really less than those caused 
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by the Spanish buU-fight, or by the Eiighsh pastimes of 
the last century. But the escitemeiit of the chase refracts 
the imfigitiation ; the diminutive size of the victim, and 
the undemonstrative character of its suffering, witlidraw 
it from our sight, and these sports do not, in consequence, 
exercise that prejudicia] influence upon character which 
they would exercise if the sufl:erings of the animals were 
vividly realised, and were at the same time accepted as 
an element of the enjoyment. That class of amusements 
of which the ancient combats of wild beasts form the 
type, have no doubt nearly disappeared from Christendom, 
and it is possible that the softening power of Christian 
teaching may have had some indirect influence in abohsh- 
ing them ; but a candid judgment wiU confess that it has 
been very little. Dm-ing the periods, and in the countries, 
in which theological influence was supreme, they were 
unchallenged.' They disappeared^ at last, because'a lux- 
urious and industrial civilisation involved a refinement of 
manners ; because a fastidious taste recoiled with a sensa- 
tion of disgust from pleasures that an uncultivated taste 
would keenly reUsh ; beaiuse the di-ama, at once reflect- 
ing and accelerating the change, gave a new form to 
popular amusements, and because, in consequence of this 

' I have noSced, in my Bistoiy of Eatiomlism, that although some Popes 
(lid undoubtedly try to suppress Spanish bull-flghfs, this was solely on 
accoimt of the destractioa of human life they caused. I'ull debiils on this 
subject wai be fount! in Coueina, X)e SjxctaeulU (Eorafe, 1752). Eajle says, 
'Iln'yapoint de casuists qui croie qu'on pSclie en faisant qombattre des 
taureaus confine des dogues,' &c (Did. pkilos. ' Eoraiius, C) 

' Oa the Mcienfc amuaements of England tjie reader may consult Sey- 
mour's Sta-vey of London (1734), vol. i. pp. 227-235; Stimt's l^orU and 
Paat'mm of the Eiiglkh F«<^)le. Coclc-fighling was a. fevourite children's 
amusement in England as early as fie twelfth century, (Hampson's MedU 
^iii Kakndm-U, vol. i. p. 100. It was, with foot-hflll and several other 
amiiflenients, for a time suppressed by Edward III., oa the ground that they 
were diverting the people from arclieiy, which was necessary to the mili- 
iaty ^'reatuasa of Eiiglaud, 
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revolution, the old practices being left to the dregs of 
eociety, they became the occasions of scandalous disor- 
dera.^ In Protestant countries the clergy have, on the 

' The decline of these araiisementa in Eagland began with tlie grent 
development of the theatre under Elizabeth, An order of the Privy 
Council, ia July 1691, prohibits the exhibition of plays on Thursday, 
because on Thursdays bear-baiting irad suchlike pasdmes had been usually 
practised, and an jnjuuotion to the same effect was sent to the Lord Mayor, 
wherein it was stated that, 'in divers places the players do use to recite 
their plays, to the great hurt and destruction of the game of bear-baiting 
and lilie pastimes, which are maintained for Her Majesty's pleasure.'— 
Nichols, B-offresses of Queen Mkaheth (ed. 1823), vol. i. p. 438. The reader 
will remember the jrictui^ in Eenilwm-lh of the Duhe of Sussex petitioning 
Elizabeth against Shakespeare, on the gi-ound of his plays distracting men 
fwm bear-baiting. EUzabeth (see Nichols) was extremely ibnd of bear- 
baiting. James L especially delighted in cock-flghting, and in ICIO was 
present at a great fight between a lion ani b bear. (Home, Eoery Baij 
Baoli, Tol. i. pp. 255-299). The theatres, however, rapidly multiplied, and 
a writer who lived about 1620 said, ' that no less than seventeen pla3-houses 
had been bialt ia or about London within threescoi-e years.' (Seymour's 
Survey, vol. i. p. 229.) The Rebellion suppressed all public amusements, 
and when they were re-established after the Restoration, it was found that 
the tastes of the better classes no longer sympathised with the bear-gardeo. 
Pepya' {Diani, Aagust 14, 1666) spealis of bull-bniting as ' a very rude 
and nasty pleasure,' au3 says he had not been in the bear-garden for many 
years. Evelyn (Biaiy, June 16, 1670), having been present at these shows, 
describes them as ' batcberly sports, or rather bai-havoiis cruellies,' and says 
he had not visited them before for twenty years. A paper in the Spectator 
(No. 141, written in 1711) talks of those who ' seek their diversion at thg 
bear-garden, . . . where reason and good manners have no right to disturb 
them.' In 1751, however, Lord Karnes was able to say, ' The bear-garden, 
which is one of the chief enterttdnments of the English, ia held in abhor- 
rence by the French and other polite nations.'— .Essny on Morals (1st ed.), 
p. 7 i and he wai'mly defends (p. 30) the English taste. During the latter 
half of the lust century there was cousiant controversy on the subject 
(which may be traced in the ,page3, of the Amaial Sei/islei-), and several 
forgotten clergymen published sermons upon it, and the frequent riots 
resulting from the fact that the bear-gardens bad become the resort of the 
worst classes assisted the movement. ' The London maRistrafes took mea- 
Btti'es to suppress cock-throwing in 1769 (Hampson's Med. Mji. Kalend. p. 
160) i hut bull-baiting continued far into the present century. "Windham 
and Canning sti'ongly defended it ; Dr. Parr is siud to have been fond of 
it (Southey's C<rmmonptace Sook, vol. iv. p. 685) ; and as late as 1824, Sir 
Robert (then Mr.) Peel argued strougly agamat its prahLhition. (ParUif 
maitari/ Debates, vol. x. pp. 133-133, 491-493.) 
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whole, sustained this movemeat. In Catholic couutriea 
it has been much more faithfully represented by the school 
of Voltaire and Beccaria, In treating, however, amuse- 
ments which derived their zest from a display of the 
natural ferocious instincts of animals, and which suggest 
the alternative between death endured in the frenzy of 
combat and that endured in the remote slaughter-house, 
a jndicions moralist may reasonably question whether 
they have, in any appreciable degree, added to the sum of 
animal misery, and will dwell less upon the suffering in- 
flicted upon the animal than upon the injurious influence 
the spectacle may sometimes exercise on the character 
of the spectator. But there are forms of cruelty which 
must be regarded in a different hght. The horrors of 
vivisection, often so wantonly, so needlessly practised,^ the 
prolonged and atrocious tortures, sometimes inflicted in 

' Bacon, in an account of the defldeiicies of luedicine, recommends Tivi- 
Beetion in terms tliat seem to imply tliiit it waa not practised in his time. 
' As for tlie passages aod pores, it is true' ir^hioh was anciently noted, that 
tlie more subtle of them appear not in anatomies, because they ai'e shut and 
latent ia dead bodies, thoug-h thay be open and manifest in live ; wbich 
being' supposed, though the inhumanity of miaiomia vivoittm was by Celsus 
justlyreproved, yet,inregai-d of the great use of this obsei-vation, the en- 
quiry needed not by him so slightly to have been reliaiiuished altogether, 
or referred to the casual pi'acticea of sui^iy; but might have been well 
diverted upon the dissectioa of beasts alive, -which, notwithstanding the 
dissimilitude of tteir parts, may sufficiently satisfy this enquiry.' — Advance- 
ment of Learning, x. 4. Haivey speats of vivisections as having contri- 
buted to lead him to the discovery of the circulation of blood, (Acland's 
Harveian Oration (1885), p. 55.) Bayl^ describing the treatment of ani- 
mals by men, says, 'Nous fouillons daaa lears entrailles pendant leurvie 
afln de satisfaire notre curiosity.' — Diet, philas. art. ' Roravius, 0.' Public 
opinion in England waa very strong-ly directed to the subject in the pre- 
sent century, by the ati'oeious cruelties perpetrated by Majendie at bis 
lectures. See a most frightful account of them in a speech by Mr. Martin 
(an eccentric Irish aiember, who was generally ridiculed duiiug his life, and 
has been almost forgotten since his death, but to whose untiring exertions 
the legislative protection of aoiniaJsiB England is due). — ParHamenl. Hist. 
vol. xii. p. G53. Mandeville, in his day, was a very strong advocate of 
kinflness to miliwals.— Commentary oaFaW of the Bern, 
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order to procure some gastronomic deliciey, are so far 
reiiioved from the public gaze, tbat they exercise little 
iiiflueuce on the character of men. Tet no humane man 
cau reflect upon them without a shudder. To bring these 
things within the range of ethics, to create the notion of 
duties towai-ds the animal world, has, so far as Christian 
countries are concerned, been one of the peculiar merits 
of the last century, and, for the most part, of Protestant 
nations. However fully we may recognise the humane 
spirit, transmitted to the world in the form of legends, 
from the saints of the desert, it must not be forgotten that 
the inculcation of humanity to animals on a wide scale is 
mainly the work of a recent and a secular age; that tlie 
Mohammedans and the Brahmins have in this sphere con- 
siderably surpassed the Christians, and that Spain and 
Southern Italy, in which Catholicism lias most deeply 
planted its roots, are even now, probably beyond all other 
countries in Europe, those in which inhumanity to ani- 
mals is most wanton and most unrebuked. 

The influence the first form of monachism has exer- 
cised upon the world, as f;ir as it has been beneficial, has 
been chiefly through the imagination, which has been 
fascinated by its legends. In the great jjeriods of theolo- 
gical controversy, the Eastern monks had furnished some 
leading theologians, but in general, in Oriental lands, the 
hermit life predominated, and extreme maceration was 
the chief merit of the saint. But in the West monachism 
assumed very different forms, and exercised far higher 
functions. At first the Oriental saints were the ideals of 
Western monlis. The Eastern St. Athanasius had been 
the founder of Italian monachism. St. Martin of Tours 
excluded labour from the discipline of his monks, and he 
and they, like the Eastern saints, were accustomed to 
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wander abroad, destroying the idols of the temples.' But 
three great causes conspired to direct tlie monastic spirit 
in the West into practical channels. Conditions of race 
and climate have ever impelled the inhabitants of these 
lands to active life, and have at the same time rendered 
them constitutionally incapable of enduring the austerities 
or enjoying the hallucinations of the sedentary Oriental. 
There arose, too, in the sixth century, a great legislator, 
whose form may be dimly traced through a cloud of 
fantastic legends, and the order of St. Benedict, with that 
of St. Coliimba and some others, founded on substantially 
the same principle, soon ramified through the greater 
part of Europe, tempered tlie wild excesses of useless 
penances, and, making labour an essential part of the 
monastic system, directed the movement to the pur- 
poses of general civilisation. In the last place, the bar- 
barian invasions, and the dissolution of the Western Em- 
pire, distorting the whole system of government and 
almost resolving society into its primitive elements, natu- 
rally threw upon the monastic corporations social, political, 
and intehectual fimctions of the deepest importance. 

It has been observed that the capture of Eome by 
Alarie, involving as it did the destruction of the grandest 
religious monuments of Paganism, in fact established in 
that city the supreme authority of Christianity.^ A 
similar remark maybe extended to the general downfall of 
the Western civilisation. In that civilisation Christianity 
had indeed been legally enthroned; but the philosophies 
and traditions of Paganism, and tlie ingrained habits of an 
ancient, and at the same time an efiete society, continually 
paralysed its energies. What Europe would have been 
without the barbarian invasions, wj; may partly divine 

' See his life by Sulpidua Severus. " Milman. 
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from the history of the Lower Empire, whicli represented, 
in fact, the old Eonian civihsatioii pi-o!oDged and Chris- 
tianised. The barbarian conquests, breaking up the old 
organisation, provided the Church with a virgin soil, and 
made it, for a long period, the supreme and indeed sole 
centre of civihsation. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the skill and coiirjige 
displayed by the ecclesiastics in this most trying period. 
We have already seen the noble daring witli which they 
interfered between the conqueror and the vanquished, and 
the unwearied charity with which they sought to alle- 
viate the unparalleled suiferings of Italy, when the colo- 
nial supplies of corn were cut off, and when the fairest 
plains were desolated by the barbarians. Still more won- 
derful is the rapid conversion of the barbarian tribes. 
Unfortunately this, which is one of the most important, 
is also one of the most obscure pages in the history of the 
Church. Of whole tribes or nations it may be truly said 
that we are absolutely ignorant of the cause of their 
change. The Goths had already been converted by 
Ulphilas, before the downfall of the empire, and the con- 
vei'sion of the Gennans and of several northern na- 
tions was long posterior to it ; but the great work of 
Christianising the barbarian world was accomplished 
almost in the hour when that world became supreme. 
Rude tribes, accustomed in their own lands to pay abso- 
lute obedience to their priests, found themselves in a 
foreign country, confronted by a priesthood far more 
civilised and imposing than that which they had loft, by 
gorgeous ceremonies, well fitted to entice, and by threats 
of coming judgment, well fitted to scare their imagina- 
tions. Disconnected from all their old associations, they 
bowed before the majesty of civilisation, and the Latin 
rehgion, like the Latin langu^ige, though with many 
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adulterations, reigned over the new society. The doc- 
trine of exclusive salvation, and the doctrine of daimons, 
had an admirable missionary power. The first produced 
an ardour of proselytising which the polytheist could 
never rival, while the Pagan, who was easily led to 
recognise the Christian God, was menaced with eternal 
fire if he did not take the further step of breaking off 
from his old divinities. The second dispensed the con- 
vert from the perhaps impossible task of disbelieving his 
former religion, for it was only .necessary for him to 
degrade it, attributing its prodigies to infernal beings. 
The priests, in addition to their noble devotion, carried 
into their missionary efforts the most masterly judgment. 
The barbarian tribes usually followed without enquiry the 
rehgion of their sovereign, and it was to the conversion 
of the king, and still more to the conversion of the queen, 
that the Christians devoted all their energies. Clotilda, 
the wife of Clovis, Bertha, the wife of Ethelbert, and 
Theodolinda, tlie wife of Lothaire, were the chief instru- 
ments in converting tlieir husbands and their nations. 
Nothing that could affect the imagination was neglected. 
It is related of Clotilda, that she was careful to attract her 
husband by the rich draperies of the ecclesiastical cere- 
monies.^ In another case, tlie first work of proselytising 
was confided to an artist, who painted before the temfied 
Pagans tlie last judgment and the torments of hell.^ 
But especially the belief, which was sincerely held, and 
sedulously inculcated, that temporal success followed in 
the train of Christianity, and that eveiy pestilence, 
famine, or mihtaiy disaster was the penalty of idolatry, 
, sacrilege, or vice, assisted the movement. The 



» Greg. Turon. ii. 29. 
* This Wfi3 the fii'st slep towarits tlie ci 
Uilnum's Latin C'hfistiaiiiti/, vol. iii, p. 249. 
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theory ^^■&s so -wide, that it met every variety of fortune, 
and being taught with consummate skill, to barbarians 
who were totally destitute of all critical power, and 
strongly predisposed to accept it, it proved extremely 
efficacious, and hope, fear, gratitude, and remoi-se drew 
multitudes into the Church. The transition was softened 
by the substitution of Christian ceremonies and saints for 
the festivals and the divinities of tlie Pagans.* Besides 
the professed missionaries, the Christian captives zealously 
diiFnsed their faith among their Pagan masters. When the 
chieftain had been converted, and the array had followed 
his profession, an elaborate monastic and ecclesiastical 
organisation grew up to consohdate the conquest, and re- 
pressive laws soon crushed all opposition to the faith. 

In these waj-s the victory of Christianity over the 
barbarian world was achieved. But that victory, though 
very great, was less decisive than might appear. A 
rehgion which professed to be Christianity, and which 
contained many of the ingredients of pure Christianity, 
had risen into tlie ascendant, but it had undergone a 
profound modification through the struggle. Eehgions, 
as well as woi'shippers, had been baptised. The festivals, 
images, and names of saints had been substituted for 
those of the idols, and the habits of thought and feeling 
of the ancient faith reappeared in new forms and a new 
language. The tendency to a material, idolatrous, and 
polytheistic faith, which had long been encouraged by the 
monks, and which the heretics Jovinian, Vigilantius, and 
Aerius had vainly resisted, was fatally strengthened by 
the infusion of a barbarian element into the Church, by 
the general depression of intellect in Europe, and by the 
many accosnmodations that were made to facilitate con- 

' A remai'liable collection of instances of this liintl is giTen \iy Ozanani, 
Cimluutioii in Hie Fifth Caiiury (Eng. irans.), vol. i, pp. 124^127. 
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version. Though apparently defeated and crushed, the 
old gods still retained, under a new faith, no small part of 
their influence over the world. 

To this tendency the leaders of the Church made in 
general no resistance, though in another form they were 
deeply persuaded of the vitality of the old gods. Many 
curious and picturesque legends attest the popular belief 
that the old Eoman and tiie old barbarian divinities, in 
their capacity of diemons, were still waging an unrelenting 
war against the triumphant faith. , A great Pope of tlie 
sixth century relates how a Jew, being once benighted on 
his journey, and finding no other shelter for the night, lay 
down to rest in an abandoned temple of Apollo. Shud- 
dering at the loneliness of the building, and fearing the 
dajmons who were said to haunt it, he determined, though 
not a Christian, to protect himself by the sign ot' the 
cross, which he had often heard possessed a mighty power 
against spirits. To that sign he owed his safety. For at 
midnight the temple was filled with dark and threatening 
forms. The god ApoHo was holding liis court at his 
deserted shrine, and his attendant dasmons were re- 
counting the temptations they had devised against the 
Christians.^ A newly married Eoman, when one day 
playing l)aH, took off his wedding-ring, wliich he found an 
impediment in the game, and he gaily put it on the finger 
of a statue of Venus, which was standing near. When he 
returned, the marble finger had bent so that it was im- 
possible to witiidraw the ring, and that night the goddess 
appeared to him in a dream, and told him tliat she was 

' St. Gregoiy, Dial. iii. 7. The pariiculai- temptation the Jew lienrd dis- 
cuseed waa tlint of the bishop of tlie dioceae, -who, under the instigation of 
one of the demons, tras rapidlj fftllingia love with a mm, and had proceeded 
60 far as jocosely to strolie her on the back. The Jew, having related the 
■?iMon to the Hshop, the latter reformed his mnnners, the Jew became a 
Cbrislinn, and the temple was tumed into a chiircli. 
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now his wedded wife, and that she would abide with him 
for ever.^ When the Irish missionary St. Gall was fish- 
ing one night upon a Swiss lake, near which he had 
planted a monastery, he heard strange voices sweeping 
over the lonely deep. The Spirit of the Water and the 
Spirit of the Mountains were consulting together how 
they could espel the intruder who had disturbed their 
ancient reign.^ 

The details of the rapid propagation of Western mon- 
achism have been amply treated by many historians, and 
the causes of its success are sufficiently manifest. Some 
of the reasons I have assigned for the first spread of 
asceticism continued to operate, while others of a still 
more powerful kind had arisen. TJie rapid decomposition 
of the entire Eoman Empire by continuous invasions of 
barbarians rendered the esistence of an inviolable asylum 
and centre of peaceful labour a matter of transcendent im- 
portance, and the monastery as organised by St. Benedict 
soon combined the most heterogeneous elements of at- 
traction. It was at once eminently aristocratic and in- 
tensely democratic. The power and princely position of 
the abbot was coveted, and usually obtained, by members 
of the most illustrious families, wMle emancipated serfs or 
peasants, who had lost their all in the invasions, or were 
harassed by savage nobles, or had fled fi'om mihtaiy 
service, or desired to lead a more secure and easy life, 
found in the monastery an unfailing refuge. The insti- 
tution exercised all the influence of great wealth, es- 
ponded for the most part with great charity, while the 
monk himself was invested with the aureole of a sacred 
poverty. To ardent and philanthropic natures, tlie pro- 
fession opened boundless vistas of missionary, charitable, 

' This is mentioned ty one of tlie English historians — I think by Mathew 
of Westmiiifcter. 

' Ses Milmau's Hid. uf LtiUu Chrislumitij, lol. ii. p. 203. 
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and civilising activity. To the superstitious it was the 
plain road to heaven. To the ambitious it was the portal 
to bishoprics, and, after the monk St. Gregory, not un- 
frequently to tlie Popedom. To the studious it offered 
the only opportunity then existing in the world of seeing 
many books and passing a life of study. To the timid 
and the retiring it afforded the most secure, and probably 
the least laborious, life a poor peasant could hope to find. 
Vast as were the multitudes that thronged the monas- 
teries, the means for their support were never wanting. 
The belief that gifts or legacies to a monastery opened 
the doors of heaven, was in a superstitious age sufficient 
to secm'S for the community an almost boundless wealth, 
which was stiU further increased by, the sldll and per- 
severance with which the monks tilled the waste lands, 
by the exemption of their domains from all taxation, and 
by the tranqiiilltty which in the most turbulent ages they 
usually enjoyed. In Prance, the Low Countries, and Ger- 
many they were pre-eminently agriculturists. Gigantic 
forests were felled, inhospitable marshes reclaimed, barren 
plains cultivated by their hands. The monasteiy often 
became the nucleus of a city. It was the centre of civi- 
lisation and industry, the symbol of moral power in an age 
of tm'bulence and war. 

It must be observed, however, that the beneficial in- 
fluence of the monastic system was necessarily transitional, 
and the subsequent con'uption the normal and inevitable 
result of its constitution. Vast societies living in enforced 
celibacy, exercising an unbounded influence, and possessing 
enonnous wealth, must necessarily have become hotbeds 
of corruption when the enthusiasm that had created them 
expired. Tlie services they rendered as the centres of 
agriculture, the refuge of travellers, the sanctuaries in war, 
the counterpoise of the baronial castle, were no longer 
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required ■when the couvulsions of invasion had ceased, 
and when civil society was definitely organised. And 
a similar observation may be extended even to their 
moral type. Thus, while it is undoubtedly true that the 
Benedictine monks, by making labour an essential ele- 
ment of their discipline, did very much to efface the 
■Stigma which slavery had affixed upon it, it is also true 
that when industry had passed out of its initial stage, 
the monastic theories of the sanctity of poverty, and the 
evil of wealth, were its most deadly opponents. The dog- 
matic condemnation by theologians of loans at interest, 
which are the basis of industrial enterprise, was the expres- 
sion of a far deeper antagonism of tendencies and ideals. 

In one importani respect, the transition from the ere- 
mite to the monastic hfe involved not only a change of 
ch'cumstances, but also a change of character. The habit 
of obedience, and the virtue of humihty, assumed a posi- 
tion which they had never previously occupied. The 
conditions of the hermit life contributed to dcvelope to a 
very high degree a spirit of independence and spiritual 
pride, which was stiU further increased by a curious habit 
that existed in the Church of regarding each eminent 
hermit as the special model or professor of some parti- 
cular virtue, and mating pilgrimages to him, in order to 
study this aspect of his character. ^ These pilgrimages, 
combined with the usually solitary and self-sufficing life 
of the hermit, and also with the habit of measuring 
progress almost entirely by the suppression of a physical 
appetite, which it is quite possible wholly to destroy, 
very natm-ally produced an exti-eme arrogance.^ But in 

' Oassimi. CanvA. Instil, v. i. See, ton, some striliin^ instances of tliis 
m the life of St. Antony. 

' This spiritual pride is well noticed hy Neander, EcclesiasU'ctd Sisloi-;/ 
(Bolm'a ed.), Tol. iii. pp. S21-323. It appenra iE many traits scattered 
tlirougli the lives of their saints. I have alre.i^y eifed tlie inst.intea of St. 
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the higliiy organised and disciplined monasteries of the 
West, passive obedience and humiUty were the very first 
. things that were inculcated. Tlie montustery, beyond all 
other institutions, was the school for their exercise ; and as 
the monk represented the highest moral ideal of the age, 
obedience and hamUity acquired a new value in the minds 
of men. Nearly all the feudal and other organisations that 
arose out of the chaos tliat followed tlie destruction of tiie 
Eomaa Empire were intimately related to the Church, not 
simply because the Church supplied ia itself an admirable 
model of an organised body, but also because it had done 
much to educate men in habits of obedience. The spe- 
cial value of this education depended upon the peciihar 
circumstances of the time. The ancient civilisations, and 
especially that of Rome, had been by no means deficient 
in those habits, but it was in the midst of the dissolution 
of an old society, and of the ascendency of barbariaus, 
who exaggerated to the highest degi-ee their personal in- 
dependence, that the Church proposed to the reverence of 
mankind a hfe of passive obedience as the highest ideal 
of virtue. 

The habit of obedience was no new thing in the world, 
but the disposition of humility was pre-eminently and al- 
most exclusively a Christian vktue ; and there has probably 
never been any sphere in which it has been so largely 
and so suceessftdly hiculcated as in the monastery. The 

Antony md St. Macarius, nod the visions telling them tliey were not tha 
best of living people ; and also tlie case of the hermit, who was deceived by 
a devil in the form of a woman, because he had been exalted by pride. 
Another hermit, being very holy, received pure white bread every day from 
heaveu, but^ being extravagantly elated, the bread got worse and worse till 
it became perfectly black. (Tillemont, tome x. pp. 27-38,) A certain Isidore 
affirmed that he bad not been conscious of sin, even in thought, for forty 
yeai's. (Socrates, iv. 23.) It waa a saying of St. Antony, that a solitary 
man in the desert is free from three wars — of sight, speech, and hearing; 
he has to combat only fornication. {Apotheymuta Pafrum,') 
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whole penitential discipline, tlie entire mode or tenor of 
the monastic life, was designed to tame every sentiment of 
pride, and to give hnmility a foremost place in the hier- 
archy of virtues. We have here one great source of the 
mollifying influence of Catholicism. The gentler virtues 
— benevolence and amiability — may, and in an advanced 
civilisation often do, subsist in natures that are completely 
devoid of genuine humility ; but on the other hand, it is 
scarcely possible for a nature to be pervaded by a deep 
sentiment of humihty without this sentiment exercising a 
softening influence over tlie whole character. To trans- 
form a fierce warlike nature into a character of a gentler 
type, the first essential is'to awaken this feeling. In the 
monasteries, the extinction of social and domestic feelings, 
the narrow corporate spirit, and, still more, the atrocious 
opinions that were prevalent concerning the guilt of 
heresy, produced in many minds an extreme and most 
active ferocity; but the practice of charity, and the ideal 
of humihty, never failed to exercise some softening in- 
fluence upon Christendom. 

But, however advantageous the temporary pre-eminence 
of this moral type may have been, it was obviously un- 
suited for a later stage of civilisation. Political liberty is 
almost impossible where the monastic system is supreme, 
not merely because the monasteries divert the energies of 
the nation from civic to ecclesiastical channels, but also 
because the monastic ideal is the very apotheosis of ser- 
vitude. Catholicism has been admirably fitted at once 
to mitigate and to perpetuate despotism. When meu have 
learnt to reverence a life of passive, unreasoning obedience 
as the highest type of perfection, the enthusiasm and 
■ passion of freedom necessarily decline. In this repect 
tfiere is an analogy between the monastic and the mili- 
tary spirit, both of which promote and glorify passive 
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obedience, and therefore prepare the minds of men 
for despotic rule ; but on the wbole, the monastic spirit 
is probably more hostile to freedom than the military 
spirit, for the obedience of the monk is based upon 
humihty, while the obedience of the soldier coexists with 
pride. Now, a considerable measure of pride, or self-asser- 
tion, is an invariable characteristic of free communities. 

The ascendency which tlie monastic system gave to the 
virtue of humility has not continued. This virtue is 
indeed the crowning grace and beauty of the most perfect 
characters of the saintly type; but experience has shown 
tliat among common men humility is more apt to degene- 
rate into servility than pride into arrogance ; and modern 
moralists have appealed more successfully to the sense of 
dignity than to the opposite feeling. Two of the most 
important steps of later moral history have consisted of 
the creation of a sentiment of pride as the parent and the 
guardian of many virtues. The first of these encroach- 
ments on the monastic spiiit was cliivalry, which caJled 
into being a proud and jealous military honour that has 
never since been extinguished. The second "was the 
creation of that feeling of self-respect which is one of the 
most remarkable characteristics that distinguish Protes- 
tant from most Catholic populations, and which has proved 
among the former an invaluable moral agent, forming 
frank and independent natures, and checking every servile 
habit and all mean and degi'ading vice.^ The peculiar 



• ' Pi'ide, under such training [that of mode™ rationiilialic philosopliy], 
iuatend of ninitiiir^ to waste, is turned to eccoiint. It gets a new name ; it is 
called self-reepect. ... It is du'ecfed into tlie channel of industry, ra- 
gality, tonesty, and oLedienoe, and it becomes the very staple of the religion 
and morality held in honour in a day like our own. It becomes the safe- 
guard of chasfity, the guarantee of veracity, ia high and low ; it ie tlie Ttjry 
household god of the Protectant, inspiring ueafness <™d decency in the ser- 
vant-giil, propi'iety of carriage and reiined majlneia in her mistress, upriglit- 
47 
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vigour with whicli it has been developed in Protestant 
countries may' be attributed to the suppression of monastic 
institutions and habits ; to the stigma Protestantism hag 
attached to mendicancy, -which Catholicism has usually 
glorified and encouraged ; and lastly, to the action of 
free political institutions, which have taken deepest 
root where the principles of the Eeformation have been 
accepted. 

The relation of the monasteries to the intellectual virtues, 
which we have next to examine, opens out a wide field 
of discussion ; and in order to appreciate it, it will be 
necessary to revert briefly to a somewhat eai'lier stage of 
ecclesiastical history. And in the first place, it may be 
observed, that the phrase intellectual virtue, which is often 
used in a metaphorical sense, is susceptible of a strictly 
literal interpretation. If a sincere and active desire for 
truth be a moral duty, the discipline and the dispositions 
that are plainly involved in every honest search fall rigidly 
within the range of ethics. To love truth sincerely means 
to pursue it with an earnest, conscientious, unflagging zeal. 
It means to be prepared to follow the light of evidence 
even to the most unwelcome conclusions; to labour 
earnestly to emancipate the mind from early prejudices ; 
to resist the current of the desires, and the refracting in- 
fluence of the passions ; to proportion on all occasions 
conviction to evidence, and to be ready, if need be, to 

ness, manliness, fluci generosity in tbe head of the family. . . . It ia the 
stimulating- principle of providence, on the one hand, and of free expenditure 
on the other; of an houourabla ambition and of elegant enjoyment.'— Kew- 
miin, On Universiiy Education, Discourse Lt. In the same lecture (which is, 
perhnp9, the moat beautiful of the many beantlful productions of ita illns- 
inoua author), Dr. Newman describes, with admirahle eloquence, the 
minner m -which modesty has supplanted humility in the modern type of 
etcellenee It is scarcely necessary to say that the lecturer strongly disap- 
proi es of the movemant he describes. 
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cxcliange the calm of assurance for all the suiFering of a 
perplexed and disturbed mind. To do tliis is very diffi- 
cult and very painful ; but it is clearly involved in the 
notion of earnest love of truth. If, then, any system stig- 
matises as criminal the state of doubt, denounces the ex- 
amination of some one class of arguments or facts, seeks 
to introduce the bias of the affections into the enquiries of 
the reason, or regards the honest conclusion of an up- 
right investigator as involving moral guilt, that system is 
subversive of intellectual honesty. 

Among the ancients, although the methods of enquiry 
were often very fiiulty, and generalisations veiy hasty, a 
respect for the honest search after truth was widely dif- 
fused.^ There were, as we have already seen, instances 
in which certain religious pmctices which were regarded 
as attestations of loyalty, or as necessary to propitiate the 
gods in favour of the State, wei-e enforced by law ; there 
were even a few instances of philosophies, which were be- 
lieved to lead directly to immoral results or social convul- 
sions, being suppressed ; but as a general rule, speculation 
was untrammelled, the notion of there being any necessary 
guilt in erroneous opinion was unknown, and the boldest 
enquirers were regarded with honour and admiration. 
The rehgious theory of Paganism had in this respect 
some influence. Polytheism, witli many faults, had tliree 
great merits. It was eminently poetical, eminently pa- 
triotic, and eminently tolerant. The conception of a vast 
hierarchy of beings more glorious than, but not wholly 
unlike, men, presiding over all the developments of nature, 
and filling the universe with their deeds, supplied the 
chief nutriment of the Greek imagination. The national 

' Thus, ' iiidngatio veri ' wjia reckoned among the leading virtues, and the 
higli place given to lofia and 'prudentia' in ethical writings, preseiTcd tba 
Dotion of the moral duties conuetted "with the discipline of the intellect 
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religions, interweaving religions ceremonies and associa- 
tions with all civic life, concentrated and intensified the 
sentiment of patriotism, and the notion of many distinct 
groups of gods led men to tolerate many forms of -worship 
and great variety of creeds. In that colossal amalgam 
of nations of which Kome became the metropolis, in- 
tellectual liberty still forther advanced ; the vast variety 
of philosophies and beliefs esj^tiated unmolested ; the 
search for truth was regarded as an important element of 
Tirtue, and the relentless and most sceptical criticism 
whicli Socrates had applied in turn to all the fundamental 
propositions of popular belief remained as an example to 
his successors. 

We have already seen that one leading cause of the 
rapid progress of the Cliurch was, that its teachers en- 
forced their distinctive tenets as absolutely essential to 
salvation, and thus assailed at a irrp"' advantage the 
supporter of all other creeds which did not claim this 
exclusive authority. We have seen, too, tliat in an age of 
great and growing credulity they had been conspicuous 
for their assertion of the duty of absolute, unqualified, 
and unquestioning belief. The notion of the guilt, both 
of error and of doubt, grew rapidly, and, being soon re- 
garded as a fundamental tenet, it determined the whole 
course and policy of the Church. 

And here, I think, it wiU not be unadvisable to pause 
tor a moment, and endeavour to ascertain what miscon- 
ceived truth lay at the root of this fatal tenet. Considered 
abstractedly and by tlie light of nature, it is as unmeaning 
to speak of the immorality of an intellectual mistake as 
it would be to talk of the colour of a sound. If a man 
has sincerely persuaded himself that it is possible for 
parallel lines to meet, or for two straight lines to enclose 
a space, we pronounce his judgment to be absurd ; but it is 
free from all tincture of inunorality. And if, instead of 
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failing to appreciate a demonstrable truth, his error con- 
sisted ill a false estimate of tlie conflicting arguments of 
an historical problem, this mistake — assuming always that 
the enquiry was an upright one— is still simply external 
to the sphere of morals. It is possible that his conclusion, 
by weakening some barrier against vice, may produce 
vicious consequences, like those which might ensue from 
some ill-advLsed modification of the police force ; but it 
in no degree follows from this that the judgment is in 
itself criminal If a student applies liimself with the 
same dispositions to Eomaii and Jewish histories, the 
mistakes he may make in the latter are no more immoral 
than those which he may make in the former. 

There are, however, two cases in which an intellectual 
error may be justly said to involve, or at least to repre- 
sent, guilt. In the first place, error very frequently 
springs from the partial or complete absence of that 
mental disposition which is implied in a real love of truth. 
Hypocrites, or men who through interested motives pro- 
fess opinions which they do not really believe, are pro- 
bably rarer than is usually supposed; but it would be 
difficult to over-estimate the number of those whose 
genuine convictions are due to the unresisted bias of their 
interests. By the term interests,! mean not only material 
well-being, but also all tliose mental luxuries, all those 
grooves or channels for thought, which it is easy and 
pleasing to follow, and painful and difficult to abandon. 
Such are the love of ease, the love of certainty, the love 
of system, the bias of the passions, the associations of the 
imagination, as well as the coarser influences of social 
position, domestic happiness, professional interest, party 
feeling, or ambition. In most men, the love of truth is 
so languid, and their reluctance to encounter mental 
suffering Is so great, that they yield their judgments with- 
out an ejfort to the current, withdraw their minds from 
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all opinions or arguments opposed to their own, and tlius 
speedily convince themselves of the truth of vfhat they 
wish to believe. He who really loves truth, is bound at 
least to endeavour to resist these distorting influence?, 
and in so far as his opinions are the result of his not 
having done so, in so far they represent a moral ftdling. 

In the next place, it must be observed that every moral 
disposition brings with it an intellectual bias which exer- 
cises a great and often a controlling and decisive influence 
even upon the most earnest enquirer. If we know the 
character or disposition of a man, we can usually predict 
with tolerable accuracy many of his opinions. We can 
tell to what side of pohtics, to what canons of taste, to 
what theoiy of morals he will naturally mcline. Sterp, 
heroic, and haughty natures tend to systems in which 
these quahties occupy the foremost position in the moral 
type, while gentle natures will as naturally lean towards 
systems in which the amiable virtues are supreme. Im- 
pelled by a species of moral gravittdion, the enquirer will 
gHde insensibly to the system which is congruous to his 
disposition, and intellectual difficulties will seldom arrest 
him. He can have observed human nature with but 
little fn\it who has not remarked how constant is this 
connection, and how very rarely men change funda- 
mentally the principles they had deliberately adopted 
on rehgious, moral, or even political questions, without, 
the change being preceded, accompanied, or very speedily 
followed, by a serious modificx-tion of character. So, too, 
a vicious and depraved nature, or a nature which is hard, 
narrow, and unsympathetic, will tend, much less by calcu- 
lation or indolence than by natural affinity, to low and 
degrading views of human nature. Those who have 
never felt the higher emotions will scarcely appreciate 
them. The materials with which the intellect builds are 
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often derived from tlie heart, and a moral disease is there- 
fore not unfreqiieatly at the root of an erroueoiLs judg- 
ment. 

Of these two truths the first cannot, I think, be 
said to have had any influence in the formation of the 
theological notion of the guilt of error. An elaborate 
process of mental discipHne, with a view to strengthening 
the critical powers of the mind, is utterly remote from 
the spirit of theology ; and this is one of the great reasons 
why the growth of an inductive and scientific spirit is 
invariably hostile to theological interests. To raise the 
reqitisite standard of proof, to inculcate hardness and 
slowness of belief, is the first task of the inductive rea- 
soner. He looks with great favour upon the condition 
of a suspended judgment; he encourages men rather to 
prolong than to abridge it ; he regards the tendency of 
tlie human mind to rapid and premature generalisations 
as one of its most fatal vices ; he desires especially that 
that which is believiid should not be so cherished that 
the mind should be indisposed to admit doubt, or, on the 
appearance of new arguments, to revise with impartiality 
its conclusions. Nearly all the greatest intellectual achieve- 
ments of the last three centuries have been preceded 
and prepared by the growth of scepticism. The historic 
scepticism which Vico, Beautbrt, PoniJly, and Voltaire 
in the last century, and ISTiebuhr and Lewes in the present 
century, applied to ancient history, lies at the root of all 
the great modern efforts to reconstruct the history of 
raaiiMnd. The splendid discoveries of physical science 
would have been impossible but for the scientific scep- 
ticism of the school of Bacon, which dissipated the old 
theories of the universe, and led men to demand a seve- 
rity of proof altogether unknown to the ancients. The 
philosophic scepticism of Hume and Kant has given the 
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greatest modern impulse to metapLysics and etiiics. Ex- 
actly in proportion, therefore, as men are educated in the 
inductive school, tbey are alienated from those theological 
systems which represent a condition of doubt as sinful, 
seek to govern the reason by the interests and the affec- 
tions, and make it a main object to destroy the impar- 
tiality of the judgment. 

But although it is difficult to look upon Catholicism in 
any other light than as the most deadly enemy of the 
scientific spirit, it has always cordially recognised the most 
important truth, that character in a very great measure 
determines opinions. To cultivate the moral type that is 
most congenial to the opinions it desires to recommend, 
has always been its effort, and the conviction that a de- 
viation from that type has often been the predisposing 
cause of intellectual heresy, had doubtless a large share 
in the first persuasion of the guilt of error. But priestly 
and other influences soon consph-ed to enlarge this doc- 
trine. A crowd of speculative, historical, and adminis- 
trative propositions were asserted as essential to salvation, 
and all who rejected them were wholly external to the 
bond of Christian sympathy. 

If, indeed, we put aside the pure teaching of the Chris- 
tian founders, and consider the actual history of the Church 
since Constantine, we shall find no justification for the 
popular theory, that beneath its influence the narrow spu-it 
of patriotism faded into a wide and cosmopolitan philan- 
thropy. A real though somewhat languid feeling of uni- 
versal brotherhood had already been created in the world 
by the imiversality of the Roman Empire. In the new faith 
the I'ange of genuine sympathy was strictly limited by the 
creed. Accordmg to the popular belief, all who differed 
from the teaching of the orthodox lived under the hatred 
of the Almighty, and were destined after death for an 
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eternity of anguish. Very naturally, therefore, tliey were 
wholly alienated from the true believers, and no moral or 
intellectual excellence could atone for their crime in pro- 
pagating error. The eighty or ninety sects ^ into wliich 
Ciiristianity speedily divided, hated one another with an 
intensity tliat extorted the wonder of Jnlian and the 
ridicule of the Pagans of Alexandria, and the fierce riots 
and persecutions that hatred produced appear in every 
page of ecclesiastical history. Tliere is, indeed, some- 
thing at once grotesque and ghastly in the spectacle. 
The Donatists, having separated from the orthodox simply 
on the question of the validity of the consecration of a 
certain bishop, declared that all who adopted the ortho- 
dox view must be damned, refused to perform their rites 
ill the orthodox churches which they had seized, till they 
had burnt the altar and scraped the wood, beat multitudes 
to death with clubs, blinded others by anointing their eyes 
with lime, filled Africa, during nearly two centuries, with 
war and desolation, and contributed largely to its final 
niin.^ T3ie childish and almost unintelligible quarrels 
between the Homoiousians and the Homoousians, be- 
tween those who maintained that the nature of Christ was 
like that of the Father and those who maintained that 
it was the same, filled the world with riot and hatred. 
The Catholics tell how an Arian emperor caused eighty 
orthodox priests to be drowned on a single occasion ; ^ 
how three thcjusand persons perished in the riots that 
convulsed Constantinople when the Arian bishop Mace- 
donius superseded the Athanasian Paul ;* how George of 

■ St. Augustine reckoned eiglity- eight sects as existing in iis time, 

" See a full account of these persecutions in Tillemont, Mem, d'Hidolre 
eccUs. tome vi. 

^ Soci'ates, IZ. E., iv. IC. Tliia anecdote is mticli doubted by miideMi 
bistorirtiis. 

* Milman's Hist, of ChnstianUy (ed. :eG7), vol. ii. p, 432. 
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Cappadocia, tlie Arian bishop of Alexandria, caused the 
widows of tlie Atlianasian party to be seoiirged on the 
soles of their feet, the holy virgins to be stripped naked, 
to be flogged with the prickly branches of palm-trees, or 
to be slowly scorched over fires till they abjured their 
creed.' The triumph of tiie Catholics in Egypt was 
accompanied (if we may believe the solemn assertions 
of eighty Arian bishops) by every variety of plunder, 
murder, sacrilege, and outrage,^ and Arius himself ivas 
probably poisoned by Catholic hands.^ The followers of 
St. Cyril of Alexandria, who were chiefly monks, filled 
their city with riot and bloodshed, wounded the prefect 
Orestes, dragged the pure and gifted Hypatia into one 
of their churches, murdered her, tore the flesli from her 
bon^ with sharp shells, and, having stripped her body 
naked, flung the mangled remains into the flames.* In 
Ephesiis, dnring the contest between St. CyrU and the 
Nestorians, the cathedral itself was the tbeutre of a fierce 
and bloody conflict.^ Constantinople, on the occasion of 
the deposition of St. Chrysostom, was for several days in 
a condition of absolute anarchy." After the Council of 
Chalcedon, Jerusalem and Alexandria were again con- 
vulsed, and the bishop of the latter city was murdered in 
his baptistery.^ About fifty years later, when the Mono- 
physite controversy was at its height, the palace of the 

• St. Atliannsiua, Histm-kal Treatises (Library of tlio Fatlioi's), pp. 192, 
28i. 

" Milraan, Sist. of Chridiamt;/, ii. pp. 436-437. 

' The death of Arius, as is well Itaown, look place suddenly (tis liowels, 
it is said, coming out) when j ast shout to make his triumphal euti'j into the 
Cathedral of Constantinople. ITie death iie^er seems fo haye been regarded 
as natural, hut it -was a matter of controyersy whether it was a miracle or a 
murder. 

i, H. E., yii. 13-15. 



= Milman, Jlist. o/Laim Christianity, vol. i. pp. 214-215. 
• Milman, Hist, of Christitmity, toI. iii. p. 14o. 
T Milman, Latin Christjanity, vol. i. pp. 290-391. 
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emperor at Constantinople ivas blockaded, tbo churches 
were besieged, and the streets commanded by furious 
bands of contending mouks.^ Eepressed for a time, tiie 
riots broke out two years after with an increased ferocity, 
and almost every leading city of the East was filled by 
the monks mth bloodshed and with riots.^ St. Augustine 
himself is accused of having excited every kind of popular 
persecution against the Semi-Pelagians.* The Councils, 
animated by an almost frantic hatred, urged on by their 
anathemas tlie rival sects.^ la the ' Eobber Council ' of 
Ephesiis, Flavianus, the Bishop of Constantinople, was 
kicked and beaten by the Bishop of Alexandria, or at 
least by his followers, and a few days later died from 
the eifect of the blows." In the contested election that 



1 Milmau, Hist of Latin ChiUiamty, toL i pp 310 311 
" Ibid. vol. i. pp 81Jr-S18 Dean Milman tliii9 suma tip the liistorj : 
* Jlonks in Alesandiin, monks m intiocli monlis la Jeiusaleni, monk? in 
Constantinople, decide peiemptonlv on orthodoxy find heterodoxy The 
Tjishopa themsebes cower hefore tliem Macedonius in Constantinople, 
FlaviannBiii Ailtioeh Eliagin Jerusalem, condemn theniselvea and abdicate, 
op are driven from then sees Peisecutioa la iinivei'sa.l — persecution liy 
every meaua of violence and uuelty, the only question is, invvhoa© hinds 
is the power to peraecute Bloodshed, murder, treacheiy, asBaeaina- 

tion, even during the puhbf worship of God — the^e aie the fng-htful 
means by vrliich each partj stnies tt maintain its opniona an! ti defeat 
its adversary.' 

* See a striMn^ pa=3age from JulianiH oi Chna,rit 1 l>i "Uilman, S'jif. 
ofZatm Chi-iatianity, vol i p ICi 

• ' Kowhere is Christianity leaa attractive than in the Coimeila of the 
church. . . . Intiigue, injustice, violence, detasions on authority alone, and 
that the authority of a turbulent majority . . . detract from the reverence 
and impugn the judgments of nt least the later Couneila. The close is 
nlmoat invariably a terrible anathema, in ivhich it is impossible not to 
discern the tones of human hatred, of airogaat triumph, of rejoicing at 
the danmation imprecated against file humiliated adversaiy." — Ibid. vol. i. 
p. 202. 

" See the account of this scene in Gibbon, DecUae and Fall, eh. xhii. ; 
Tililman, jMtm Chrutianity, vol. i. p. 263. There ia a conflict of nuthoritiea 
as to whether tlie Bishop of Alexandria himself hiclied his adveisary, or, 
vo Kpeak more currectly, tlie act which is charged against him by some 
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issued in the electioa of St. Damasus as Pope of Home, 
though no theological question appears to have been at 
issue, the riots were so fierce, that one hundred and 
thirty-seven corpses were found in one of the churches.^ 
The precedent of the Jewish persecutions of idolatry 
having been adduced by St. Cyprian, in the third 
century, in favour of excommunication,^ was urgt'd by 
Optatus, in the reign of Constantiiie, in favour of per- 
secuting tbe Donatists ; ^ in Uie next reign we find 
a large body of Christians presenting to the emperor a 
petition, based upon this precedent, imploring him to 
destroy by force the Pagan worship.^ Abont fifteen 
years later, the whole Christian Church was prepared, on 
the same grounds, to support the persecutiog policy of 
St. Ambrose,* the contending sects having found, in the 
duty of crashing religious liberty, the solitary tenet on 
which they were agreed. The most unaggressive and 
unobtrusive forms of Paganism were persecuted with the 
same ferocity.* To offer a sacrifice was to commit a, 
capital ofience ; to hang up a simple chaplet was to incur 
the forfeiture of an estate. The noblest works of Asiatic 
architecture and of Greek sculpture perished by the same 
iconoclasm that shattered the humble temple at which 
the peasant loved to pray, or the household gods which 
consecrated his home. There were no varieties of belief 

contemporary writers is not ctarged against Mm by others. The violence 
was certainly done by his followers and in hia presence. 

' Aramianns Marcellimua, xsvii. 3. ' Cyprian, Ep. }xi. 

* Milman, Sisi. of Christiamtt/, vol. ii. p. 306. * Ibid. iii. 10. 

' ' By this time the Old Testament language and senlinient with regard 
to idolatry were completely incoTporated with the CbriBtiau feeling; and 
when Ambrose enforced on a ChiTstian emperor the saei-ed duty of intoler- 
nnee agMnst opinions and practices which scarcely a century before had 
been the established religion of the empire, his zeal was supported by almost 
the imenimous applause of the Chi'istian world.'— SI ilman's Sisf. ofChrif- 
timtUi', Tol. iii. p. 150. 

' See the Thendosian laws of Paganism. 
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too minute for the new intolerance to embitter. The 
question of tlie proper time of celebrating Easter was 
believed to involve the issue of salvation or damnation ;^ 
and when, long after, in the fourteenth century, the 
question of the nature of the light at the transfiguration 
was discussed at Constantinople, those wlio reftised to 
admit that that light was uncreated, were deprived of the 
honours of Christian bui-ial.' 

Together with these legislative and ecclesiastical 
measures, a literature arose surpassing in its mendacious 
ferocity any other the world had known. The polemical 
writers habituahy painted as daemons those who diverged 
from the orthodox belief, gloated with a vindictive piety 
over the suflerings of the heretic upon earth, as upon 
a Divine punishment, and sometimes, with an almost 
superhuman malice, passing in imagination beyond the 
threshold of the gi-ave, exulted in no ambiguous terms 
on the tortures which they believed to be reserved for 
him for ever. A few men, such as Synesius, Basil, or 
Salvian, might stJU find some excellence in Pagans or 
heretics, but their candour was altogether exceptional ; 
and he who will compare the beautiful pictures the 
Greek poets gave of their Trojan adversaries, or the Eoman 
historians of the enemies of their country, with those 
which ecclesiastical writers, for many centuries, almost 
invariably gave of all who were opposed to their Church, 



' Tiiis appenis from the wliole liistoiy of the contraycrsy ; hut the prevail- 
ing feeling is, I think, espreaaed with peculinr vividness in the following 
passage — 'Eadmer enys (followlDg the -words of Bede) in Oolman'a times 
there Wftsftslia,rp controversy about the observing of Easter, and other rules 
of life for churchmen ; therefore, this question deservedly excifed the minds 
and feeling' of many people, fearing lest, perhaps, affer having received the 
name of Christians, they should nm, or had run in vain,' — Eing's Hut oj 
the Chia'ch of Ireland, book ii. ch, vi. 

^ Gibbon, chap. Ixiii. 
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may easily estimate tlie extent to which cosmopohtan 
sympathy had retrograded. 

At the period, however, when the Western monasteries 
began to discharge fbeir intellectual functions, the supre- 
macy of CathoUcism was nearly estabhshed, and polemical 
ardour had begim to wane. The hterary zeal of the 
Church took other forms, but all were deeply tinged 
by t!ie monastic spirit. It is difHcult or impossible to 
conceive what would have been the intellectual future of 
the world had Catholicism never arisen — what princi- 
ples or impulses would have guided the couree of the 
human mind, or what new institutions would have been 
created for its culture. Under the influence of Catho- 
licism, the monastery became the one sphere of intel- , 
lectual labour, and it continued during many centuries 
to occupy that position. Without entering into anything 
resembling a literary history, which would be foreign 
to the objects of the present worlt, I shall endeavour 
briefly to estimate the manner in which it discharged its 
functions. 

The first idea that is naturally suggested by the men- 
tion of the intellectual services of monasteries is the con- 
servation of the writings of tlie Pagans. I have already 
observed, that among the eai'ly Christians there was a 
marked difference on the subject of their writings. The 
school which was represented by Tertullian regarded 
them with abhorrence, while the Platonists, who were 
represented by Justin Martyr, Clement of Alexandria, and 
Origen, not merely recognised with great cordiality their 
beauties, but even imagined that they could detect in 
them both the traces of an original Divine inspiration, 
and plagiarisms from the Jewish writings. While avoiding, 
for the most part, these extremes, St. Augustine, the 
great organiser of Western Christianity, treats the Pagan 
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writings witli appreciative respect. He liad himself 
ascribed his first conversion from a course of vice to tiie 
' Hortensius ' of Cicero, and his works are full of discrimi- 
nating, and often very beautiful applications, of the old 
Roman literature. The attempt of Julian to prevent the 
Christians fi'om teaching the classics, and tlie extreme 
resentment which that attempt elicited, show how highly 
the Christian leaders of that period valued this; form of 
education ; and it was naturally the more cherished on 
account of the contest. The influence of Neoplatonism, 
the baptism of multitudes of nominal Christians after 
Constantine, and the decline of zeal which necessarily 
accompanied prosperity, had all in different ways the same 
tendency. In Synesius we have the curious phenomenon 
of a bisliop who, not content with proclaiming himself tlie 
admiring friend of the Pagan Hypatia, openly declared his 
complete disbelief in the resurrection of the body, and his 
firm adhesion to the Platonic doctrine of the pre-existence 
of souls.^ Had the ecclesiastical theory prevailed which 
gave such latitude even to the leaders of the Church, the 
course of Christianity would have been very different. A 
reactionary spirit, however, arose at Eome. The doctrine 
of exclusive salvation supplied its intellectual basis ; the 
political and organising genius of the Eoman ecclesiastics 
impelled them to reduce belief into a rigid form ; the genius 
of St, Gregory guided the movement,^ and a aeries of 

' An intereafing sketcli of this very interesting prelate lias lately been 
written bjM. Di'uou, l^tuds sui- la Fie ef lej (Lutes ds '^j lemcs (Paris, 
1859). 

* Ti'adition has pTOnounced Gregory t!ie Great t liaie bfen tlie destroyer 
of tlse Palatine library, and to bnye been especiilly zetbug in burning the 
writings of Livy, because tbey fieBcribed tb© adiievementa oJ tbe Pagan 
gods. For tbese charges, however (which I am sorry to find repeated by 
60 eminent a writer as Dr. Draper), there is no real evidence, foi' tbey are 
not found in any writer earlier than the twelfth centnry. (See Bayle, Did. 
art. Greg.) Tbe extreme contempt of Gregory for Pagan literature is. 
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historical evpnts, of which the ecclesiastical and political se- 
paration of the Western empire from the speculative Greeks, 
and the invasion and conversion of the barbarians, were 
the most important, definitely established the ascendency 
of the Catholic type. In the convulsions that followed 
the barbarian invasions, intellectual energy of a secular 
kind almost absolutely ceased. A parting gleam issued, 
indeed, in the sixth century, from the Court of Theodoric, 
at Ravenna, which was adorned by the genius of Boethius, 
and the talent of Cassiodorus and Symmachus ; but after 
this time, for a long period, literature consisted almost 
exclusively of sermons and lives of saints, which were 
composed in the monasteries.^ Gregory of Tours was 
succeeded as an annalist by the still feebler Fredegarins, 
and there was then a long and absolute blank. A few- 
outlying countries showed some faint animation. St. 
Leander and St. Isidore planted at Seville a school, which 
flourished in the seventh century, and the distant monas- 
teries of Ireland continued somewhat later to be the 

howevBi", BufRoienUy manifested in bis famous ancl yei'y cuiioiis letter to 
Desiieriua, Bishop of Vienne, rebuldng liim for having taught certiiin per- 
sona Pagan literature, and thus mingling ' the praises of Jupiter with the 
pmises of Christ;' doing wliatwoiildhe impious eTenfoj-ftreligioua layman, 
' polluting the mind with the blasphemous pviuses of the wicked.' Some 
curious evidence of the fcelinga of the Christiana of the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth centuries, about Pagan literature, is given in Ouinguene, Sist. Ua^-aii-e 
de Vltalie, tome i. p. 29-Sl, and some legenda of a later period are candidly 
related by one of the most enthusiastic English adrocatea of the Middle 
Agea. (Slaitland, Dark Ages.) 

' Probably the best account of the intellectual history of these times is 
atiU to be found ia the admirable introductory chapters with which the 
Bpnedictines prefaced each century of their Hist, litteraire de la R'once. 
The Benedictines think (with Hallam) that the eighth eentuiy was, on the 
whole, Uie daikest on the continent, though England attained its lowest 
point somewhat later. Of the great protectors of learning Theodoric was 
nuivhle to write (sea Gninguen^, tome i. p. SI), and Charlemagne (Eginhai'd) 
only began to leain when advanced in life, and was never quite able to 
master the accomplishment Alfred, however, was distinguished in lite- 
rature. 
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receptacles of learning ; but the rest of Europe sank into 
m almost absolute torpor, till the rationalism of Abelard, 
and the events that followed the crusade, began the revival 
of learning. The principal service which Catholicism ren- 
dered during tliis period to Pagan literature was probably 
the perpetuation of Latin as a sacred language. The com- 
plete absence of all curiosity about that literature is shown 
by the fact that Greek was suffered to become almost abso- 
lutely extinct, though there was no time when the W-jstem 
nations had not sorae relations with the Greek empire, or 
when pilgrimages to the Holy Land altogether ceased. 
The study of the Latin classics was for the most part posi- 
tively discouraged. The writers, it was believed, were 
burning in hell ; the monks were too inflated with tJieir 
imaginary knowledge to regard witli any respect a Pagan 
writer, and periodical panics about the approaching ter- 
mination of the world continually checked any desire for 
secular learning.^ There existed a custom among some 
monks, when they were under the discipline of silence, 
and desired to ask for Virgil or Horace, or any other 
Gentile work, to indicate their wish by scratchmg their 
ears like a dog, to which animal it was thought the 
Pagans might be reasonably compared.^ The monasteries 

' The belief tlint the world was just about to end was, as is well Irnown, 
Teiy general among tbe early Christiana, find greatly affected their lives. 
It appears in the New Teatanieiif, and very clearly ia the epistle ascribed 
to Baraabaa in the fii-st centniy. TJie persecutions of the second and thiid 
centuries revived it, and both Tertullian and Cyprian (m DevufricMm) 
ati'ongly assert it. With the triumph of Christinnity the apprehension for 
a time subsided; but it reappeared with great force when tlie dissolution of 
the empire was manifestly impending, when it wna accomplished, and in 
the prolonged anm'chy and siifiering that ensued. Gregory of Touts, wrilang 
in the latter part of the sixth century, speahs of it as very prevalent (Pro' 
logue to the I'irst Booh) ; and St. Gregory the Great, shout the same time, 
constantly expresses it. The panic tliat filled Europe at the end of tlw 
tenth century has been often described. 
' Maithtnd'a Dark Ages, p. 403. 
48 
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contained, it is said, during some time, the only libraries 
ill Europe, and were therefore the solo receptacles of the 
Pagan manuscripts ; but we cannot infer from this, that 
if the monasteries had not esisted, similar libraries would 
not have been called into being in their place. To the 
occasional industry of the monks, in copying the works of 
antiquity, we must oppose the industry they displayed, 
though chiefly at a somewhat later period, in scraping 
the ancient parchments, in order that, having obliterated 
the writing of the Pagans, they might cover them with 
their own legends.* 

There are some aspects, however, in which the mo- 
nastic period of literature appears eminently beautiful. 
The fretfulness and impatience and extreme tension of 
modern literary life, the many anxieties that paralyse, 
and the feverish craving for applause that perverts, so 
many noble intellects, were then imknown. Severed from 
all the cares of active life, in the deep calm of the monas- 
tery, where the turmoil of the outer world could never 
come, the monkish scholar pursued his studies in a spirit 
which has now almost faded from the world. Ko doubt 
had ever disturbed his mind. To him the problem of 
the universe seemed solved. Expatiating for ever with 
unfaltering faith upon the unseen world, he had learnt to 
live for it alone. His hopes were not fixed upon human 
greatness or fame, but upon the pardon of his sins, and 
the rewards of a happier world. A crowd of quaint and 
often beautiful legends illustrate the deep union that sub- 
sisted between literature and religion. It is related of 

' This pasaion for scraping MSS. became common, according to Mont- 
faucon, after the twelfth century. (Maitliind,p. 40,) According to Halkm, 
Iiowever (Middle Ages, cli. ix, part i.), it must have hegim enrlier, being 
chiefly cnuEed hj the ceasation or great diminution of the import of Egyp- 
tian papyrus, which was a consequence of the eapturo of Alesaodria by 
tho Saracens, early in the seventh century. 
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C^eclmon, the first great poet of the Anglo-Saxons, that 
he found in the secular life no vent for his hidden genius. 
Wlien the warriors assembled at theu' banquets, sang in 
turn the praises of war or beauty, as the instrument passed 
to him, he rose and went out with a sad heart, for he alone 
was unable to weave his thoughts in verse. Wearied and 
desponding he lay down to rest, when a figure appeared 
to him in his dream and commanded him to sing the 
Creation of the World. A transport of religious fervour 
thrilled his brain, his imprisoned intellect was unlocked, 
and he soon became the foremost poet of his land.^ A 
Spanish boy having long tried in vain to master his task, 
and driven to despair by the severity of his teacher, ran 
away from his father's home. Tired with wandering, 
and full of anxious thoughts, he sat down to rest by the 
margin of a well, when his eye was caught by the deep 
furrow in the stone. He asked a girl who was drawing 
water to explain it, and she told him that it had been 
worn by the constant attrition of the rope. The poor 
boy, who was already full of remorse for what he had 
done, recognised in the reply a Divine intimation. ' If,' 
he thought, ' by daily use the soft rope could thus pene- 
trate the hard stone, surely a long perseverance could 
overcome the dullness of my brain. He returned to 
his father's house ; he laboured with redoubled earnest- 
ness, and he lived to be the great St. Isidore of Spain.^ 
A monk who had led a vicious life was saved, it is said, 
from hell, because it was found that his sins, though very 
numerous, were just outnumbered by the letters of a 
ponderous and devout book he had written.^ Tlie Holy 

' Bede, H. E, iv. 24. 

* Mariana De Eebas Jlisprndu:, yi. 7. iliu'inaa snys tlie stona was in Lis 
(ime preseired as a relic. 

3 Odericua VitaKs, quoted by JIaitland {Dark Ages, pp. 268-260). Tlie 
monlt was restored to life that lie might have aa opportunity of reformation. 
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Spirit, in tlie shape of a dove, had been seen to inspire 
St. Gregory ; and the writings of St. Thomas Aquinas 
and of several other theologians, had been expressly ap- 
plauded by Christ or by his saints. When, twenty years 
after death, the tomb of a certain raontish writer was 
opened, it was found that, although the remainder of the 
body had crumbled into dust, the hand that had held 
the pen remained flexible and undecayed.' A young and 
nameless scholar was once buried near a convent at Bonn. 
The night after his funeral, a nun whose cell overlooked 
the cemetery was awakened by a brilliant light that iilled 
the room. Slie started up, imagining that the day had 
dawned, but on looking out she found that it was still 
night, though a dazzling splendour was around. A female 
form of matchless loveliness was bending over the 
scholar's grave. The effluence of her beauty filled the 
air with light, and she clasped to her heart a snow-white 
dove that rose to meet her from the tomb. It was the 
Mother of God come to receive the soul of the martyred 
scholar ; ' for scholars too,' adds the old chromcler, ' are 
martyrs if they live in purity and labour with courage.'^ 

But legends of this kind, though not without a very 
real beauty, must not blind us to the fact that the period 
of Catholic ascendency was on the whole one of the 
most deplorable in the history of the human mind. The 
energies of Christendom were diverted from all useful 
and progressive studies, and were wholly expended on 
theological disquisitions. A crowd of superstitions, attri- 

Tlio escape waa n narrow one, for tlierc ivna onlj one letter against ■which 
CO sin could be adduced — a remarliable instance of the advantages of a 
difi'use style. 

' Digbj, Mores Ctdholici, book x. p. 246. Matlaw of Westminster tells 
of a certain king who was very charitable, and -whoae liglit liaad (which 
bad aasuiiged many sori'ows) remained undecayed after deatli (a.b. 644). 

^ See Hitui'^auj Hist, de la FhUosophie scoladiquc, tome i. pp. 24-25. 
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buted to infallible wisdom, barred the path of knowledge, 
and the charge of magic, or the charge of heresy, crushed 
every bold enquiry in the sphere of physical nature or of 
opinions. Above all, the conditions of true enquiry had 
been cursed by the Church. A blind unquestioning cre- 
dulity was inculcated as the first of duties, and the habit 
of doubt, the impartiality of a suspended judgment, the 
desire to hear both sides of a disputed question, and to 
emancipate the judgment from unreasoning prejudice, 
were all in consequence condemned. The belief in the 
guilt of error and doubt became universal, and that belief 
may be confidently pronounced to be the most pernicious 
superstition that has ever beea accredited among man- 
kind. Mistaken facts are rectified by enquiry. Mistaken 
methods of research, though far more inveterate, are gra- 
dually altered ; but the spirit that shrinks from enquiry as 
sinful, and deems a state of doubt a state of guUt, is 
the most enduring disease that can afilict the mind of 
man. Not till the education of Europe passed from the 
monasteries to the universities, not till Mahommedan 
science, and classical freethought, and industrial inde- 
pendence broke the sceptre of the Church, did tlie intel- 
lectual revival of Europe begin. 

I am aware that so strong a statement of the intellec- 
tual darkness of tlie middle ages is likely to encounter 
opposition from many quarters. The bhndness which 
the philosophers of the eighteenth century manifested to 
their better side has produced a reaction which has led 
many to an opposite, and, I believe, far more erroneous 
extxeme. Some have become eulogists of the period 
through love of its distinctive theological doctrines, and 
others through archreological enthusiasm, while a very 
pretentious and dogm.atic, but I think sometimes supei-- 
ficial, school of writers who loudly boast themselves the 
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regenerators of history, and treat witli supreme contempt 
all the varieties of theological opinion, are accustomed, 
partly through a very shallow historical optimism which 
scarcely admits the possibility of retrogression, and partly 
through sympathy with the despotic character of Catho- 
licism, to extol the mediaeval society in the most extra- 
vagant terms. Without entermg into a lengthy ex- 
amination of this subject, I may be permitted to indicate 
shortly two or three fallacies which are continually dis- 
played in their appreciations. 

It is an undoubted truth that, for a considerable period, 
almost all the knowledge of Europe was included in the 
monasteries, and from this it is continually inferred that, 
had these institutions not existed, knowledge would have 
been absolutely extinguished. But such a conclusion I 
conceive to be altogetiier untrue. During the period of 
the Pagan empire, intellectual life had been diffused over 
a vast portion of the globe. Egypt and Asia Minor had 
become great centres of civilisation. Greece was still a 
land of learning. Spain, Gaul, aad even Britain ^ were , 
full of libraries and teachers. The schools of Narbonne, 
Aries, Bordeaux, Toulouse, Lyons, Marseilles, Poitiers, 
and Tr&ves were already famous. The Christian em- 
peror Gratian, in A.D. 376, carried out in Gaul a system 
similar to that which had already, under the Antonines, 
been pursued in Italy, ordaining that teachers should be 
supported by the State in eveiy leading city.^ To sup- 
pose that Latin literature, having been so widely diffused, 
could have totally perished, or that all interest in it could 
have permanently ceased, even under- the extremely 
unfavourable circumstances that followed the downfall of 

' On the progress of Eoniaii civilisation in Btltajn, see Tacitus, A-jri- 
" See tte Benedictine Hist, litter, de la France, lome i. part ii. p. 9. 
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the Roman Empire and the Mahommedan invasions, is, I 
conceive, absurd. If Catholicism had never existed, the 
human mind would have sought other spheres for its de- 
velopment, and at least a part of the treasures of antiquity 
would have been preserved in other ways. The monas- 
teries, as corporations of peaceful men protected from the 
incursions of the barbai-ians, became very naturally the 
reservoirs to which the streams of hterature flowed ; but 
much of what they are represented as creating, they had 
in reality only attracted. The inviolable sanctity which 
they secured rendered them invaluable receptacles of an- 
cient learning in a period of anarchy and perpetual war, 
and the industry of the monks in transcribing probably 
more than counterbalanced their industry in effacing the 
clerical writings. The ecclesiastical unity of Christendom 
was also of extreme importance in rendering possible a 
general interchange of ideas. "Whether these services out^ 
weighed the intellectual evils resulting from the coaipleta 
diversion of the human mind from all secular learning, 
and from the persistent inculcation, as a matter of duty, 
of that habit of abject credulitji which it is the fli-st task 
of the intellectual reformer to eradicate, may be rea- 
sonably doubted. 

It is not unfrequent, again, to hear the, preceding fal- 
lacy stated in a somewhat different fonn. We are re- 
minded that almost all the men of genius diu'ing several 
centuries were great theologians, and we are asked to 
conceive the more than Egyptian darkness that would 
have prevailed had the Catholic theology which produced 
them not existed. This judgment resembles that of the 
prisoner in a famous passage of Cicero, who, having spent 
his entire life in a dark dungeon, and knowing the light 
of day only from a single ray which passed through a 
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fissure in the wail, inferred that if the wall were removed, 
as the fissure would no longer exist, all light would be 
excluded. Mediaeval Catholicism discouraged and sup- 
pressed in every way secular studies, while it conferred a 
monopoly of wealth and honour and power upon the 
distinguished theologian. Very naturally, therefore, it 
attracted into the path of theology the genius that would 
have existed without it, but would have been displayed 
in other forms. 

It is not to be inferred, however, from this, that rae- 
diaBval CathoKcism had not, in the sphere of intellect, any 
real creative power. A great moral or religious enthu- 
siasm always evokes a certain amount of genius that 
would not otherwise have existed, or at least been dis- 
played, and the monasteries were peculiarly fitted to 
develope certain casts of mind, which in no other sphere 
could have so perfectly expanded. The great writings of 
St. Thomas Aquinas* and his followers, and, in more 
modei'n times, the massive and conscientious erudition of 
the Benedictines, will always make certain periods of the 
monastic history venerable to the scholar. But, when 
we remember that during many centuries nearly every 
one possessing any literary taste or talents became a 
monk, when we recollect that these monks were familiar 
with the language, and might easily have been familiar 
with the noble literature of ancient Eome, and when we 
also consider the mode of their life, which would seem, 
from its absence of care, and from the very monotony of 
its routine, peculiarly calculated to impel thera to study, 
we can hardly fad to wonder how very little of any real 

• A biographer of St. Thorn us Aquinas modestly observes: 'L'opinion 
gendralementrfipandueparmiles th^ologiensc'estquelafiommeffc Thiohgie 
(te St.-Thomas est non-seulement son chef-d'reuvre mais eussi celni de 
I'esprit humain ' (1 1). — Carle, HiU. de St.-Thomas ^Aquin, p. 140. 
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value they added, for so long a period, to the know- 
ledge of mankind. Ifc is indeed a remarkable fact, that 
even in the ages when the Catholic ascendency was 
most perfect, the greatest achievements were either 
opposed to, or simply external to, ecclesiastical influence, 
Eoger Bacon having been a monk, is frequently spoken 
of as a creature of Catholic teaching. But there never 
was a more striking instance of the force of a great 
genius in resisting the tendencies of his age. At a time 
when physical science was continually neglected, dis- 
couraged, or condemned, at a time when all the great 
prizes of the world were open to men who pursued a very 
different course. Bacon applied himself with transcendent 
genius to the study of nature. Fourteen years of his 
life were spent in prison, and when he died, his name 
was blasted as a magician. The mediaeval laboratories 
were chiefly due to the pursuit of alchemy, or to Mo- 
hammedan encouragement. The inventions of the 
mariner's compass, of gunpowder, and of rag paper were 
al], indeed, of extreme importance ; but they were great 
inventions only from their effects, and in no degree from 
the genius they implied. They were all unconnected 
with the prevailing intellectual tendencies or teachings, 
and might have equally appeared in , any age and under 
any religion. The monasteries cultivated formal logic to 
great perfection. They produced many patient and la- 
borious, though, for the most part, wholly uncritical 
scholars, and many philosophers who, having assumed 
their premises with unfaltering faith, reasoned from them 
with admirable subtlety ; but they taught men to regard 
the sacrilice of secular learning as a noble thing ; they 
impressed upon them a theory of the habitual govern- 
ment of the universe, which is absolutely untrue, and 
they difiused, wherever their influence extended, habita 
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of credulity and intolerance that are the most deadly 
poisons to the human mind. 

It is, again, veiy fi'equGntly observed among the more 
pliilosophic eulogists of the juediajval period, that al- 
though the Catholic Church is a ti'ammel and an obstacle 
to the progress of civilised nations, although it would 
be scarcely possible to esaggorate the misery her perse- 
cuting spirit caused, when the human mind had out- 
stripped her teaching ; yet there was a time when she 
■was greatly in advance of the age, and the complete and 
absolute ascendency she then exercised was intellectually 
eminently beneficial That there is much truth in this 
view, I have myself repeatedly maintained. But when 
men proceed to isolate the former period, and to make 
it the theme of unqualified eulogy, they fall, I think, into 
a grave error. The evils that sprang from the later 
period of Catholic ascendency were not an accident or a 
perversion, but a normal and necessary consequence of 
the previous despotism. The principles which were 
imposed on the media3val world, and which were the 
conditions of so much of its distinctive excellence, were 
of such a nature that they claimed to be final, and could 
not possibly be discarded without a struggle and a con- 
vulsion. "We must estimate the influence of these 
principles considered as a whole, and during the entire 
period of their operation. There are some poisons which, 
before they kill men, allay pain and diffuse a soothing 
sensation through the frame. We may recognise the 
hour of enjoyment they procure, but we must not sepa- 
rate it from the price at which it was purchased. 

The extremely unfavourable influence the Catholic 
Church long exercised upon intellectual development 
had important moral consequences. Although mora! 
1 does not necessarily depend upon intellectual 
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progress, it is materially affected by it, intellectual 
activity being the most important element in the growth 
of that great and complex: organism which we call civili- 
sation. The meditevai credulity had also a more direct 
moral influence in producing that indifference to truth, 
which is the most repulsive feature of so many Catho- 
lic writings. The very large part that must be assigned 
to deliberate forgeries in the early apologetic literature 
of the Church we have already seen, and no impartial 
reader can, I think, investigate the innumerable grotesque 
and lying legends that were deliberately palmed upon 
mankind as undoubted facts, during the whole course 
of the middle ages, can follow the histories of the false 
decretals, and the discussions that were connected with 
them, or can observe the complete and absolute incapacity 
the polemical historians of Catholicism so frequently dis- 
play, of conceiving any good thing in the ranks of their 
opponents, and their systematic suppression of whatever 
can tell against their cause, without acknowledging how 
serious and how inveterate has been the evil. There 
have, no doubt, been many noble individual exceptions. 
Yet it is, I believe, difficult to exaggerate the extent to 
which this moral defect exists in most of the ancient and 
very much of the modern literature of Catholicism. It is 
this which makes it so unspeakably repulsive to all inde- 
pendent and impartial thinkers, and has led a great 
German historian^ to declare, with much bitterness, that 
the phrase Christian veracity deserves to rank with the 
phrase Punic faith. But this absolute indifference to truth 
whenever falsehood could subserve the interests of the 
Church, is perfectly explicable, and was found in mul- 
titudes, who, in other respects, exhibited the noblest 
virtue. An age which has ceased to value impartiality of 

' Herder. 
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judgment will soon cease to value accuracy of stateinent, 
and when credulity is inculcated as a virtue, falsehood 
will not long be -stigmatised as a vice. When, too, men 
are firmly convinced that salvation can only be found 
within their Church, and that their Church can absolve 
from all guilt, they will speedily conclude that nothing can 
possibly be wrong which is beneficial to it. They ex- 
change the love of truth for what they call the love of 
the truth. They regard morals as derived from and sub- 
ordinate to theology, and they regulate all their state- 
ments, not by the standard of veracity, but by the interests 
of their creed. 

Another important moral consequence of the monastic 
system was the great importance that was given to the 
pecuniary compensations for crime. It had been at first 
one of the broad distinctions between Paganism and 
Christianity, that while the rites of the former were for 
the most part unconnected with moral dispositions, Chris- 
tianity made purity of heart an essential element of all its 
worship. Among the Pagans a few faint efibrts had, it 
is true, been made in this du-ection. An old precept 
or law, which is referred to by Cicero, and which was 
strongly reiterated by Apollonius of Tyana, and tlie 
Pythagoreans, declared that ' no impious man should dare 
to appease the anger of the divinities by his gifts '^ and 
oracles are said to have more than once proclaimed that 
the hecatombs of noble oxen with gilded horns that were 
ofiered up ostentatiously by the rich, were less pleasing 
to the gods than the ■ftTcaths of flowers and the modest 
and reverential worship of the poor."^ In general, how- 
ever, in the Pagan world, the service of the temple had 

' 'Inipius Ee audeto placare donis iram Uconini.'— Cicero, i?c Zf*/. ii. 0. 
See, too, Philost. in ApoU. Tyan. i. 11. 

* Tliere ave tlii'ee ci- four instances of tliis related by Porphyi'j, Abelin. 
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little or no connection witli morals, and the change 
■which Christianity effected in this respect was one of its 
most important benefits to mankind. It was natural, 
however, and perhaps inevitable, that in the course of 
time, and under the action of very various causes, the old 
Pagan sentiment should revive, and even with an in- 
creased intensity. In no respect had tlie Christians been 
more nobly distinguished than by their charity. It was 
not suiprising that the fathers, while exerting all their 
eloquence to stimulate this charity — especially during the 
calamities that accompanied the dissolution of the empire 
— should have dilated in extremely strong terms upon the 
spiritual benefits the donor would receive for his gift. It 
is also not surprising that this selfish caleulcation should 
gradually, and among hard and ignorant men, have 
absorbed all other motives. A curious legend, which is 
related by a writer of the seventh century, illustrates the 
kind of feeling that had arisen. The Christian bishop 
Synesius succeeded in converting a Pagan named Eva- 
griua, who for a long time, however, felt doubts about the 
passage, ' He who giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord.' 
On Ins conversion, and in obedience to this vei-se, he gave 
Synesius three hundred pieces of gold to be distributed 
among the poor ; but he exacted from the bishop, as being 
the representative of Christ, a promissory note, engaging 
that he should be repaid in the future world. When, 
many years later, Evagrius was on his deathbed, he com- 
manded his sons, when they buried him, to place the note 
m his hand, and to do so without informing Synesius, His 
dying injunction was observed, and three days afterwards 
he appeared to Synesius in a dream, told him that the 
debt had been paid, and ordered him to go to the tomb, 
where he would find a written receipt. Synesius did as 
he was commanded, and the grave being opened, the 
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promissory note was found in the hand of the dead man, 
with an endorsement declaring that the debt had been 
paid by Christ. The note, it is said, was long after pre- 
served as a relic in the church of Cyrene.^ 

The kind of feeling which this legend displays was soon 
turned with tenfold force into tlie channel of monastic life. 
A law of Constantine accorded, and several later laws en- 
larged, thepowerofbequeststoecclesiastics. Ecclesiastical 
property was at the same time exonerated fi-om the public 
burdens, and this measure not only directly assisted its 
increase, but had also an important indirect influence ; 
for, when taxation was heavy, many laymen ceded the 
ownership of their estates to the monasteries, with a secret 
condition that they should as vassals receive the revenues 
unburdened by taxation, and subject only to a sHght pay- 
ment to the monks as to their feudal lords.^ The monks 
were regarded as the trustees of the poor, and also as them- 
selves typical poor, and ah the promises that apphed to 
those who gave to the poor, applied, it was said, to the 
benefactors of the monasteries. The monastic chapel also 
contained the relics of saints or sacred images of mira- 
culous power, and throngs of worahippers were attracted 
by the miracles, and desired to place themselves under 
the protection, of the saint. It is no exaggeration to say, 
that to give money to the priests was for several centuries 

• Moschue, JVfltom iSJiiViiuaie (Eosweyde), cap, excv. JI, Wnlloa ([uotea 
from the JAfe of St-Jean I'Aumonicv an even stranger event which 
happened to St. Peter Telonearliis. ' Pour rejiousser lea iniportunitiJa dea 
pauyrea, il leur jetait des pierres. Un jour, n'en trouTant paa aous la main, 
11 leur jetft tin ptun a, la tete. 11 tombn malade et eut une vision. Ses 
m^ritea ^talent compt^; d'lm c&t& ^talent tons sea ciimes, de Tautre ce 
pain jet^ comnie une insulfe aiix panvres et acceptiS coinuie une aumone par 
Jfeus-Chiist.' — BM. de TEsdavage, t«mo jii. p. 307. 

I may mention here that the ancient Gaula were aaid to have heen 
accustomed to lend money on the condition of its heing repaid hy the lender 
in the next life. (Val. Maxiraus, lib. ii. cap. vi. § 10.) 

' Muratori, Anlidi. Ilaliaiie, diss. Ixvii, 
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the first article of the moral code. Political minds may 
have felt the importance of aggrandising a pacific and 
industrious class in the centre of a disorganised society, 
and family affection may have predisposed many in favour 
of institutions which contained at least one member of 
most families ; but in the overwhelming majority of 
cases the motive was simple superstition. In seasons 
of sickness, of danger, of sorrow, or of remorse, when- 
ever the fear or the conscience of the worshipper was 
awakened, he hastened to purchase with money the favour 
of a saint. Above all, in the hour of death, when the 
terrors of the future world loomed darkly upon his mind, 
he saw in a gift or legacy to the monks a sure means of 
eff'acing the most monstrous crimes, and securing his ulti- 
mate happiness. A rich man was soon scarcely deemed 
a Christiau, if he did not leave a portion of his property 
to the Church, and the charters of innumerable monas- 
teries in every part of Eiu-ope attest the vast tracts of 
land that were ceded by will to the monks, 'for the 
benefit of the soul' of the testator.' 

It has been observed by a great historian, that we may 
trace three distinct phases in the history of the Church. 
In the first period religion was a question of morals ; in 
the second period, which cubninated in the fifth century, 
it had become a question of orthodoxy; in the third 
period, which dates from the seventh century, it was a 
question of munificence to monasteries.^ The despotism 

' See on tlie causes of the wealth of the monasteries, two admirable 
dissertations by Muratori, Aiitick. Italiane, Ixvii. Isviii. ; Hallam'a Middle 
Aget, ch. vii. part i. 

' ' Lots de I'Stablissemeut du chriatianisme la reli^on avoit easentielle- 
ment consiBtd dans renaeiguement moral; elle avoit exercfi les cceiirs et les 
dmes par la recberclie de ce qui Stoit vrwment beau, vrajmeut honaeta. Au. 
cinquiSme sieole on Tavoit aurtout attaches it I'orthodoxie, au septi«mo on. 
I'avoit rfiduite a la bieufMsajice envera lea couvens.' — Sismondi, Sisi. <i«« 
FrcaiqaU, toiae ii. p. 50. 
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of Catholicism, and the ignorance that followed the bar- 
barian invasions, had repressed the struggles of heresy, 
and in the period of almost absolute darkness that con- 
tinued from the sixth to the twelfth century, the theolo- 
gical ideal of unquestioning faith and of perfect un- 
animity was all but realised in the West. All the enoi^y 
that in previous ages had been expended in combating 
heresy was now expended in acquiring wealth. The 
people compounded for the most atrocious crimes by gifts 
to shrines of those saints whose intercession was supposed 
to be unfailing. The monks, partly by the natural cessation 
of their old enthusiasm, partly by the absence of any hostile 
criticism of their acts, and partly too by the very wealth 
they had acquired, sank into gross and general immorality. 
The great majority of them had probably at no ti]iie been 
either saints actuated by a strong religious motive, nor 
yet diseased and desponding minds seeking a refuge 
from the world; they had been simply peasants, of no 
extraordinary devotion or sensitiveness, who preferred an 
ensured subsistence, with no care, little labour, a much 
higher social position than they could otherwise acquire, 
and the certainty, as they believed, of going to heaven, 
to the laborious and precarious existence of the serf, 
relieved, indeed, by the privilege of marriage, but exposed 
to military service, to extreme hardships, and to constant 
oppression. Very naturally, when they could do so with 
impunity, they broke their vows of chastity. Very na- 
turally, too, they availed themselves to the fidl of the 
condition of affairs, to draw as much wealth as possible 
into their community.^ The belief in the approaching end 

' Mr. HnDam, speaking- of the legends of the miracles of saiuta, says: 
> It must not be Biippoaed that these absurdities were produced as well as 
nonrishod by ignorance. In most cases tiiej were the work of deliberate 
imposture. Every cathedral or monastery had its tutelar saint, and every 
saint his legend, fabricated in oider to enrich the chui'chea under his pro- 
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of the world, especially at th(; close of the tenth cen- 
tury, the crusades, which gave rise- to a profitable traiEc 
in the fonn of a pecuniary commutation of vows, and the 
black death, which produced a parosysm of religious 
fanaticism, stimulated the movement. In the monkish 
chronicles, the merits of sovereigns are almost exclusively 
judged by their bounty to the Church, and in some 
cases this is the sole part of their policy which has been 
preserved,^ 

There were, no doubt, a few redeeming points in this 
dark period. The Irish monies are said to have been 
honourably distinguished for their reluctance to accept 
the lavish donations of their admirers,^ and some mis- 
sionary monasteries of a high order of excellence were 
scattered tlirough Europe. A few legends, too, may 
perhaps be cited censuring the facility with which money 
acquired by crime was accepted as an atonement for 
crime.^ But these cases were very rare, and the religious 

tefition, by exaggerating' hia virtues, his miroclea, nnd consequently hia 
power of eeri-iug those wlio pdid liberally for his patronage.' — Middle Ages, 
ck. iz. part i. I do not think tliis passage mulies aiifficieiit allowance for 
the unconscious formation of many saintly myths, l>iit no impartial pei'son 
donbts its snbstantJal truth. 

' Sismondi, Hist, du Francis, tome ii. pp. 64, 03-03, 

' MUmon's Hist, of Latin CkrUiianity, vol. ii. p. 257. 

* Durandua, a French bishop of tlie thirteenth century, tells ho-w, 
'when a certain bishop was consecrating a church built cait of the fruits of 
usury and pillnge, he saw behind the altar tlie devil in a pontifical vestment, 
standing m the bishop's throne, who said unto the bishop, "Cease from 
consecrating the chuiuh, for it pertwneth to.ray juiisiKclion, since it is 
bviilt from the fruits of usuries aafl robberies." Then, the hisliop and the 
cleigy haimg fled thence in fear, immediately the devil destroyed that 
church with a gieat noise.' — Rationale IHvinorum, i. {translated for the 
■ Camden Society) 

A certain St. Launomar is said to have refused a gift for his monastery 
from a rapacious noble, because he was sure it was derived from pillage. 
(Jlontalembect's Moines d'Ocddent, tome ii. pp. S50-S61.) When pro- 
stitutes were conveitetl in the early Church, it was- a rule that the money 
of which they had become possessed should never be applied to eccle- 
siastical purposes, but should be distributed among the poor. 
40 
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history of several centuries is little more tlian a history 
of the rapacity of priests and of the credulity of laymen. 
In England, the perpetual demands of the Pope excited 
a fierce resentment ; and we may triico with remarkable 
clearness, in every page of Mathew Paris, the ahenation 
of sympathy arising from this cause, which prepared and 
foreshadowed the final rupture of England from the 
Church. Ireland, on the other hand, had been given 
over by two Popes to the English invader, on the con- 
dition of the payment of Peter's pence. The outrageous 
and notorious immorality of the monasteries, during the 
century before the Reformation, was chiefly due to their 
gi'cat wealtli, and that immorality, as the writings of 
Erasmus and Ulric Von Hutten show, gave a powerful 
impulse to the new movement, while the abuses of the 
indulgences were the immediate cause of the revolt of 
Luther. But these things arrived only after many cen- 
turies of successful fraud. The religious tei'rorism that 
was unscrupulously employed had done its work, and the 
chief riches of Christendom had passed into the coffers of 
the Church. 

The part which was played by the Catholic doctrine of 
future torture was indeed probably greater in the monas- 
tic phase of the Church tlian it had been even in the great 
work of converting the Pagans. Although two or three 
amiable theologians had made faint and altogether abor- 
tive attempts to question the eterniEy of punishment ; al- 
though there had been some slight diiFerence of opinion 
concerning the future of some Pagan philosophers who 
had lived before the introduction of Christianity, and also 
upon the question whetlier infants who died unbaptised 
were simply deprived of all joy, or were actually sub- 
jected to never-ending agony, tliere was no question as to 
the main features of the Catholic doctrine. According 
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to tlie patristic tlieologiaiis, it was part of the gospel 
revelation that the misery and suffering the human race 
endures upon earth is bnt a feeble image of that which 
awaits it in the future world ; that the entire human race 
beyond the Church, as well as a very large proportion of 
those who are within its pale, are doomed to an eternity 
of agony in a literal and undying fire. The monastic 
legends took up this doctrine, which in itself is sufficiently 
revolting, and they developed it with an appalling vivid- 
ness and minuteness. St. Macarius, it is said, when 
walking one day through the desert, saw a skull upon the 
ground. He struck it with his staff" and it began to speak. 
It told him that it was the skull of a Pagan priest who had 
lived before the introduction of Christianity into the world, 
and who had accordingly been doomed to helJ. As high 
as the heaven is above the earth, so high does the fire of 
hell mount in waves above the souls that are plunged 
into it. The damned souls were pressed together back to 
back, and the lost priest made it his single entreaty to the 
saint, that he would pray that they might be turned face 
to fadfe, for he believed that the sight of a brother's face 
might afford him some faint consolation in the eternity of 
agony that was before him.' The story is well known of 
how St Gregory, seeing on a bas-relief a representation 
of the goodness of Trajan to a poor widow, pitied the 
Pagan emperor, whom he knew to be in hell, and he 
prayed that he might be released. He was told that his 
prayer was altogether unprecedented ; but at last, on his 
promising that he would never make such a prayer again, 
it was partially granted. Trajan was not withdrawn 
from hell, but he was fr'ced from the torments which the 
remainder of the Pagan world endured.^ 

' Veiba Smiarum, Prol, 5 172, 

^ Tlis Tiiiou is not i-ekttiJ hy SL Gren-ovy lilins^lf, and some Catiiolica 
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All entire literature of visions dcacribing the torments 
of hell, was soon produced by the industry of the monks. 
The apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus, ivhich purported 
to describe the descent of Clirist into the lower world, 
contributed to foster it, and St. Gregory the Great has 
related many visions in a more famous work, which pro- 
fessed to be compiled with scrupulous veracity from the 
most authentic sources,^ and of which it may be confi- 
dently averred, that it scarcely contains a single page 
which is not tainted with grotesque and deliberate false- 
hood. Men, it was said, passed into a trance or tem- 
porary death, and were then carried for a time to hell. 
Among others, a certain man named Stephen, from whose 
lips the saint declares that he had heard the tale, had died 
by mistake. Wliea his soul was borne to the gates of 
hell, the Judge declared that it was another Stephen who 
was wanted ; the ddsembodied spirit, after jiispectiDg heU, 
was restored to its former body, and the next day it was 
known that another Stephen had died.^ Volcanoes were 
the portals' oS hell, and a hermit had seen the soul of the 
Arian emperor Theodorie, as St. Eucheriiis afterwards 
did the soul of Charles Martel, carrieet down that in the 
Island of Lipari.^ The craters in Sicily, id was remarked, 
were continually agitated and continually increasing, and 
this, as St Gicgory observes, was probably due to the 

aio peiplest,d abuiit it, on account of tLe vision of anotber saint, -who 
aftj'rwirdaiistleilwheilieclraianwafl'aied, andreceiiel sir answer, * I -wish 
men to re«t la ignoiance of thia subject, that the Catlioliea may become 
stronger For this enipercr, though he had gieat virtuea, ^¥aa wi im- 
baptised inideL' The whole subject of the ■viaion of St. Gregory is dis- 
cussed by Champagny, Zes AjU^ant, toiie i pp 872 373. This devout 
wcitei eaya, ' Cette l^n^nde fiit accepts pur tout lo moyenrflge, mdutgeat 
poia ffypatenB t'/usfics et tout dispose alcs supposer chiedens et sauvSs.' 

1 See the solemn asseveratioiL of the cave which he took in going only 
to the moit ciedibte and authorised aourees (or bis materials, in the Preface to 
Ihe TiTbt Booh of Diatoguet. 

s Dial iy. 30. ■ ' Dial. iv. 30. 
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impending ruin of the world, when the gi-eat press of 
lost souls would render it necessary to enlarge the ap- 
proaches to their prisons,^ 

But the glimpses' of hell that are furnished in the 
' Dialogues ' of St. Gregory appear meagre and unimagin- 
ative, compared with those of some later monks. A long 
series of monastic visions, of which that of St. Fursey, in 
the seventh century, was one of the first, and which fol- 
lowed in rapid succession, till that of Tundale, in Uie 
twelfth century, professed to describe with the most de- 
tailed accuracy the condition of the lost.^ It is impos- 
sible to conceive more ghastly, grotesque, and material 
conceptions of the future world than they evince, or more 
hideous calumnies against that Being who was supposed 
to inilict upon His creatures such unspeakable misery. 
The devil was represented bound by red-hot chains, on 
a burning gridiron in the centre of hell. The screams 
of his never-ending agony made its rafters to resound ; 
but his hands were free, and with these he seized the lost 
souls, crushed them like grapes against his teetli, and 
then drew them by his breath down the fiery cavern of 
his throat. Diemons with hooks of red-hot iron plunged 
souls alternately into fire and ice. Some of the lost were 
hung up by their tongues, other were sawn asunder, 

' Dial. iv. 85. 

" The fullest collection of tlieee visions with -rcliioli I am acquaintetl, is 
tliftt made for the Philobiljlon Society (vol. ix.), by M. Belepierre, called 
I^Bnfer d^erit par cewe qui Font vu, of whicli I have largely availed myself. 
See, too, Wright's Fwrffaloiy of St. Patrick, and an interesting collection of 
viisioiis ghen by Mr. Longfdlow, in his translation of Dante. In an older 
work, Euaea JDe Inferno, tiiere is, I believe, a complete collection of these 
yisions, but it bas not come in my way. The Irish saints were, I am sorry 
to say, prominent in producing this branch of literature, St. Fursey, whose 
vision is one of tbe earHest, and Tondale, or Tundale, whose TiMon is one 
nf the most detailed, -were both Irish. The English historians contfun 
BCTccal of these yisions. Eede relates two or three— William of Malmes- 
biiry that of Charles the Fat ; Hathew Paris three Tisiona of purgatory. 
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others gnawed by serpents, otliers beaten together on an 
anvil and welded into a single mass, others boiled and 
then strained through a clotli, others twined in the em- 
braces of dajmons whose limbs were of flame. The fire 
of earth, it was said, was but a picture of that of hell. 
The latter was so immeasurably more intense, that it 
alone could be called real. Sulphur was mixed with it, 
partly to increase its heat, and partly, too, in order that an 
insufferable stench might be added to the misery of the 
lost, while, unlike other flames, it emitted, according to 
some visions, no light, that the horror of darkness might be 
added to the horror of pain. A narrow bridge spanned 
the abyss, and from it the souls of sinners were plunged 
into the darkness that was below.' 

Such catalogues of horrors, though they now awake 
in an educated man a sentiment of mingled disgust, 
weariness, and contempt, were able for many centuries to 
create a degree of panic and of misery we can scarcely 
realise. With the exception of the heretic Pelagius, whose 
noble genius, anticipating the discoveries of modem 
science, had repudiated the theological notion of death 
having been introduced into the world on account of the 
act of A.dani, it was universally held among Christians, 
that all the forms of suffering and dissolution that are 
manifested on earth were penal inflictions. The destruc- 
tion of the world was generally believed to be at hand. 
The minds of men were filled with the images of the 
approaching catastrophe, and innumerable legends of 
visible dasmons were industriously circulated. It was 
the custom then, as it is the custom now, for Catholic 



* The nnrrow bridge over hoi! (in some visions covered with apiliea), 
which ia ft conspieuoua feature in the Mobammedan pictures of tbe future 
worid, appears very oiten in Catholic visions. See Greg, Tur. iv. 33 ; St. 
fire^. Dial. iv. 36; oad ihe viaon of Tiindale, in Delepierre. 
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to Stain the, imaginations of young cliildren by 
ghastly pictures of future misery, to imprint upon the 
virgin mind atrocious images which they hoped, not un- 
reasonably, might prove indelible.^ In hours of weakness 
and of sickness their overwrought fancy seemed to see 
hideous beings hovering around, and hell itself yawning 
to receive its victim. St. Gregory describes how a monk, 
wlio though apparently a man of exemplary and even 
saintly piety, had been accustomed secretly to eat meat, 
saw on his deathbed a fearful dragon twining its tail round 
his body, and with open jaws sucking his breath f and 
liow a little boy of five years old, who had learnt from his 

' Few Englishmen, I imagine, are awave of the infamoua pulUcations 
■written with this object, that are circulated by the Catholic p ' ta an njf 
lie poor. I liave before me ft ti-aet ' for children aud yoiin^ pe n. all d 
The SiijM of Hell, by the Eev, J. Fiirnias, CS.S.K., published p rm ssu 
siiperiorum,' by Duffy (DuWin and London). It is a deta Id 1 s np- 
fion of the dungeons of iiell, and a few sentences may serve a. a sanpl 
' See ! on the middle of that red-hot floor stands a girl ; she looh ah t 
teen yeai-3 old. Her feet are bare. She has neither shoes n t I ngs 
. , . Listen ! she spealts. She says, I have been standing on th d h t 
floor for years. Bay and night my only standing-place has Leentl dl t 
floor. . . . Look at my burnt and bleeding feet. Let me go ofl this b n 
floor for one moment, only for one single shoi-t moment . . , The lourfh 
dungeon is the boiling ItetUe ... in the middle of it there is a hoy. . , , 
His eyes are buiuinglilcetwo burning cods. Two long flames come out of 
his ears. . . . Sometimes he opens his mouth, and blazing fire rolls out. 
But listen! there is a sound like a kettle boiling. . . . The blood is boiling 
in the scalded veins of that boy. The brain is boiling and bubbling in his 
head. The marrow is boiling in his bones. . . . The fifth dungeon is the 
red-hot oven, . , . The little child is in this red-hot OTen. Hear how it 
screams to come out. See how it turns and twists itself about in the fire. 
It beats if 3 head against the roof of the oven. It stamps its little feet on 
the floor. . . . God was very good to this child. Very likely God saw it 
would get worse and worse, and would never repent, and so it would hare 
to be punished much more in hell. So God in his mercy called it out of 
the world in its eai'ly childhood.' If the reader desires to follow this sub- 
ject further, he may glance over a companion tract by the same reverend 
gentleman, called A Teii-iUe Judgment ore a LiUte Child ; and also a 
book on Hell, translated from tlie Italiaii of Pinamontij and with illustia- 
tiona depicting the vaiious tortures. 

« St Greg. Dial. iv. 38. 
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father to repeat blasphemous words, saw, as he lay dying, 
.esiilting daemons who were waiting to carry him to hell.^ 
To the jaundiced eye of the theologian, ali nature seemed 
stricken and forlorn, and its brightness and beauty sug- 
gested no ideas but those of deception and of sin. The 
redbreast, according to one popular legend, was commis- 
sioned by the Deity to carry a drop of water to the souls 
of uubaptised infants in hell, and its breast was singed in 
piercing tlie flames.^ In tlie calm, still Iiour of evening, 
when the peasant boy asked why the sinking sun, as it 
dipped beneath tlie horizon, flushed with such a glorious 
red, he was answered, in the words of an old Saxon 
catechism, because it is then looking into hell.^ 

It is related in the vision of Tuudale, that as he gazed 
upon the burning plains of hell, and listened to the 
screams of ceaseless and hopeless agony that were wnmg 
from the sufferers, the cry broke from his lips, ' Alas, 
Lord, what truth is there in what I have so often heard 
— the earth is filled with the mercy of God?'* It is 
indeed one of the most curious things in moral history, 
to observe how men who were sincerely indignant with 
Pagan writers for attributing to their divinities the frailties 
of an occasional jealousy or an occasional sensuality, for 

■ Ibid. iv. 18. 

^ Alger's Hisio>-y of the Doctrine of a Future Life (New York, 1860), 
p. 414. The igiiis fatuua was sometimes supposed to be the soul of an un- 
baptieed child. There is, I believe, another Catholic legend about the red- 
breast, of a. very different kind— that \ie breast waa stained with blood when 
it waa trying to pull out the thoma from the crown of Chiiat. 

» "Wright's Purstitory of St. Tatn'ck, p. 26. M. Delepierre q^uotes a 
CMious theory of Father Hardoiun (who is chiefly hnown for his sugges- 
tion that the claasica were composed by the mediieTal monks) that the rota- 
tion of the earth ia caused by the lost soula trying to escape fTOm the fii-e 
that is at the centre of the globe, climbing, in consecLuence, on tlie inner 
crust of the earth, which ia the wall of hell, and tlius maljing the whole 
revolve, as the equin'el by climhing turns its cage ! (L'Enfer deerit par eeuat 
ju* font 1% p. 151.) ■» Delcpien'e, p. 70, 
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r them, in a word, like men of mingled cha- 
racters and passions, have nevertheless luiscrupulously 
attributed to tlieir own Divinity a degree of cruelty which 
may be coniidently said to transcend the utmost bar- 
barity of which human nature is capable, J^either Kero 
nor Phalaris could have looked complacently for ever 
on milhoas enduring the torture of fire — most of them 
because of a crime which was committed, not by them- 
selves, but by their ancestors, or because they had 
adopted some mistaken conclusion on intricate questions 
of history or metaphysics.' To those who do not regard 
such teaching as true, it must appear ivithout exception 
the most odious in tlie religious history of the world, 
subversive of the very foundations of morals, and well 
fitted to transform the man who at once realised it, and 

* Thus Jeremy Taylor, in two singulaily imrhetoricnl and uoimpassioned 
cliapters, deliberately emunerates the most ntrocious acts of ci'iielty in human 
hintoi'y, and eays that they are surpassed hy the tortures inflicted hy the 
Deity. A few instances will suffice. Certain persona 'put riaga of iron 
stuck fast with shaip points of needles, about their arms and feet, m suoh a 
manner as the prisoners could not move wltliout woundiuy: theniseZves; 
then they compassed them about with fire, to the end that, standing still, 
they might be burnt ahve, and if they stirred the sharp points piei'ced theiv 
flesh. . . . Whnt,then, shall be the torment of the damaed where they shall 
bum etemoUy without dyinjf, and without the possibility of removing P : . 
A!eKander,thesonofHyrcanus,causedeighthundredtobeorucitied,andwhil8t 
they were yet alive caused theiv wives and children to be murdered before 
their eyes, that so they might not die once, but many deaths. This rigour 
shell not be wanting: in hell. . . . Mezentius tieda livingbody to the dead 
until theputrefiedexhftlations of the dead hadliilled the living, . . . "What 
ia this in respect of hell, when each body of the damned is more loathsome 
and unsavouiTf than a million of dead dogs P , . , Bonaventure saya, if one 
of the damned were broi^ht into this world it were sufficient to infect tho 
whole earth. . . . We are amazed to think of the inhumanity of Phalaris, 
who roasted men alive in his brazen bult That was a joy in respect of 
that fire of hell. . . . The torment . . . comprises as many torments as the 
body of man has joints, sinews, arteries, &c., being caused by that pene- 
trating and real fwe, of which this temporal fire is but a painted fire. , . , 
What comparison will there be between burning for an hundred yeai's' 
space, and to be burning mthout intemiption as long as God ia God P '— 
CiiiUmpJatioiis on ihe Slate of Man, book ii. cb, G~7. 
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who accepted it ■with pleasure, into a monster of barbarity, 
Of tlie writers of the meclifeval period, certainly one of 
the two or three most eminent was Peter Lombard, whose 
'Sentences,' though now, I believe, bnt little read, were 
for a long time the basis of all theological literature in 
Europe. More than four thousand theologians are said 
to have written commentaries upon them ^ — among 
others, Albert tlie Great, St. Bonaventura, and St. Thomas 
Aquinas. Nor is the work unworthy of its former re- 
putation. Calm, clear, logical, subtle, and concise, the 
author professes to expound the whole system of Catholic 
theology and ethics, and to reveal the interdependence of 
tlieir various parts. Having explained the position and 
the duties, he proceeds to esamine the prospects, of man. 
He maintains that until the day of judgment the in- 
habitants of heaven and hell will continually see one 
another ; but that, in the succeeding eternity, the inhabit- 
ants of heaven alone will see those of the opposite world ; 
and he concludes his great work by this most impressive 
passage. ' In the last place, we must enquire whether tlie 
sight of the punishment of the condemned will impair 
tlie glory of the blest, or whetiier it will augment their 
beatitude. Concerning this, Gregory says the sight of 
the pimishment of the lost will not obscure the beatitude 
of the just ; for when it is accompanied by no compassion 
it can be no diminution of happiness. And although 
their own joys might suffice to the just, yet to their 
greater glory they will see the pains of the evil, which 
by grace they have escaped. . . . The elect will go forth, 
not indeed locally, hut by intelligence and by a clear 
vision, to behold the torture of the impious, and as they 
see them they will not grieve. Their minds will be sated 
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with joy as they gaze oq the unspeakable anguish of 
the impious, returning thanks for their own freedom. 
Thus Esaias, describing the torments of the impious, and 
the joy of the righteous in witnessing it, says, 'The elect 
in truth will go out and will see the corpses of men who 
have prevaricated against Him; their worm will not die, 
and they will be to the satiety of vision to all ilesh, that 
is, to the elect. The just man will rejoice when he shall 
see the vengeance.'^ 

This passion for visions of heaven and hell was, in 
fact, a natural continuation of the passion for dogmatic 
definition, which Jiad raged during the fifth centuiy. It 
was natural that men, whose curiosity had left no con- 
ceivable question of theology undefined, should have 
endeavoiured to describe with corresponding precision the 
condition of the dead. Much, however, was due to the 
hallucinations of solitary and ascetic life, and much more 
to deliberate imposture. It is impossible for men to con- 
tinue long in a condition of extreme panic, and supersti- 
tion speedily discovers remedies to allay the fears it had 
created. If a malicious dtemon was hovering around 
the believer, and if the jaws of hell were opening to 

^ 'Postremo C[Uieritiir, An pcena reproliorum visa deooloret gloriam bea- 
torum? nn eonim beatitudini proflciat? Delioc itaGregoriiia ait, Apud 
animiuii jnstoruni non obfuacat beatltudinem aspecta pcena reproborum ; 
qiiiaubi jam compasaio miseriie non erit, mluuere beatoram lietitiam noa 
Tftlelrit. Et licet juatis sua gaiidia eufflciwilj ad majoreni gloriam uident 
pcenas mEilorum quaa pec gratiam eTaaecimt. . , . Egi'edientur ergo electi, 
non locOj sed iuteUigentia Tel visione manifesta ad videndiira impioriim cru- 
ciatus ; quo8 videnles non dolore afficientur sed lietitia Batisbimtur, agentes 
gratias de aua liberatione yi^a irapionim iceffabili calnmitnte Und E^a' 
impioruni forme talscbe txpom a Iffit I m b n p 

mens, ait, Egred f Iti Ittdbntad irmn 

prtevaricati sunt n "V eomnniit tt; tn 

guetur, et etunt u qu d t taf ai mn rn 1 st 1 

LsetaWtur justn ra 5 t nl t — P te Lo b d Sb(ct lb 
finis. These anu bl w li fte b n p ess d b th bj C tli 1 m i 
bj Puritan divines. See Alger's Boctrme of a Future Life, p. 641. 
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receive him, lie was defended, on the other Iiand, by 
countless angels ; a lavish gift to a Church or monastery 
could always enlist a saint in his behalf, and priestly 
power could protect him against the dangers which 
priestly sagacity had revealed. When the angels were 
weighing the good and evil deeds of a dead man, the 
latter were found by far to preponderate ; but a priest of 
St. Ijawrence came in, and turned the scale by tlu'owing 
down amoog the former a heavy gold chalice, which the 
deceased had given to the altar.^ Dagobert was snatched 
from the very arms of dsemons by St. Denis, St. Maurice, 
and St. Martin.^ Charlemagne was saved, because the 
monasteries lie had built outweighed his evil deeds.^ 
Others, who died in mortal sin, were raised from the 
dead at the desire of their patron saint, to expiate their 
guilt. To amass rehcs, to acquire the patronage of 
saints, to endow monasteries, to build churches, became 
the chief part of religion, and the more the terrors of the 
unseen world were unfolded, the more men sought 
tranquilhty by the consolations of supei-stition.* 

The extent to which the custom of materialising re- 
ligion was carried, can only be adequately realised by 
those who have examined the mediiBval Hterature itself 
That which strikes a student in perusing this literatm-e, 
is not so much the existence of these superstitions, as 



' Legenda Am-ea. There ia a curious freseo repi-esenting this transaction, 
on the portal of the church of St. Lorenzo, near Rome. 

' Aimoni, De GesKs Francorum Hid. iv. 34. 

= Tnrpin'a Ch-onide, eh. 83. Tn tKe -vision of Watlin, howevei- (i.D. 824) 
Charlemngne waa seen tortured in purgatory on oeeount of his exceed ve love 
of women. (Delepien'e, JOEafer dicrit par cetix qui I'ont vu, pp, 27-23.) 

* Aa the Ahh^ Mably observea : ' Oil croyoit en quelqua aorte Anna cea 
eifeeles grosaiers que I'avarica 4toit le premier attribut de Dieu, et que les 
saints faisoieut un cnmmetca de leur cnidit et de leiir protection. De-ltt les 
richesaea immenses tloiiuSea aus ^glisea par des tommes dont les mceurs 
dSahonoroient la religion.' — OhservuUotts sur I'Hid. da France, i. 4. 
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tlieir extraordinary multiplication, the many thoiisaiids of 
grotesque miracles wrought by saints, monasteries, or 
relics, that were deliberately asserted and universally 
believed. Christianity had assumed a form that was 
quite as polytiieistic and quite as idolatrous as the 
ancient Paganism. Tlie low level of intellectual culti- 
vation, the religious feelings of half-converted barbarians, 
the interests of the clergy, the great social importance of 
the monasteiies, and perhaps also the custom of com- 
pounding for nearly all crimes by pecuniary fines, whicli 
was so general in the penal system of the bai'barian 
tribes, combined in their different ways, with the panic 
created by the fear of hell, in driving men in the same 
direction, and the wealth and power of the clergy rose 
to a point that enabled them to overshadow all other 
classes. They had found, as has been well said, in an- 
other world, the standing-point of Archimedes from which 
they could move this. No other system had ever ap- 
peared so admirably fitted to endure for ever. TJie 
Church had crushed or silenced every opponent in 
Christendom. It had an absolute control over education 
in all its branches and in ail its stages. It had absorbed 
ail the speculative knowledge and art of Europe. It 
possessed or commanded wealth, rank, and military 
power. It had so directed its teaching, that everything 
which terrified or distressed mankind drove men speedily 
into its arms, and it had covered Europe with a vast net- 
work of institutions, admirably adapted to extend and 
perpetuate its power. In addition to all this, it had 
guarded with consummate skill all the approaches to its 
citadel. Every doubt was branded as a sin, and a long 
course of doubt must necessarily have preceded tlie 
rejection of its tenets. All the avenues of enquiry were 
painted with images of appalling sufFeriog, and of mali- 
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cioiis dtemons. Ko sooner did the worsliipper begia to 
questioa any article of faith, or to lose his confidence in 
the virtue of the ceremonies of his Church, than he was 
threatened with a doom tliat no human lieroism couid 
brave, that no imagination could contemplate undismayed. 
Of all the suffering that was undergone by those brave 
men who in ages of ignorance and superstition dared to 
break loose from the trammels of tlieir Church, and who 
laid the foundation of the liberty we now enjoy, it is 
this which was probably the most poignant, and which is 
the least realised. Our imaginations can reproduce with 
much viridness gigantic massacres like those of the Albi- 
genses or of St. Bartholomew. We can conceive, too, the 
tortures of the rack and of the boots, the dungeon, the 
scaffold, and the slow fire. We can estimate, thc-jgh less 
perfectly, the anguish which the bold enquirer must have 
undergone from the desertion of those he most dearly 
loved, from the hatred of mankind, from the malignant 
calumnies that were heaped upon his name. But in the 
chamber of his own soul, in the hours of his solitary 
meditation, he must have found elements of a suffering 
that was still more acute. Taught from his earliest 
childhood to regard the abandonment of his hereditary 
opinions as the most deadly of crimes, and to ascribe 
it to the instigation of deceiving dasmons, persuaded 
that if he died in a condition of doubt he must pas^s 
into a state of everlasting torture, his imagination satu- 
rated with images of the most hideous and appalling 
anguish, he foimd himself alone in the world, struggling 
with his difficulties and his doubts. There existed no 
rival sect in which he could take refuge, and where, in the 
professed agreement of many minds, he could forget the 
anathemas of the Church. Physical science, that has dis- 
proved the theological theories which attribute death to 
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human sin, and suffering to Divine vengeance, and all na- 
tural phenomena to isolated acts of Divine intervention 

historical criticism, ivhich has dispelled so many imposing 
fabrics of belief, traced so many elaborate superstitions 
to the normal action of the undisciplined imagination, and 
explained and defined the successive phases of religious 
progress, were both unknown. Every comet that blazed 
in the sky, every pestilence that swept over the land, 
appeared a confirmation of the dark threats of the theo- 
logian. A spirit of blind and abject credulity, inculcated 
as the first of duties, and exhibited on all subjects and in 
all forms, pervaded the atmosphere he breathed. Who can 
estimate aright the obstacles against which a sincere en- 
quirer in such an age must have struggled ? Who can 
conceive the secret anguish he must have endured in the 
long months or years during which rival arguments 
gained an alternate sway over his judgment, while all 
doubt was still regarded as damnable? And even when 
Ms mind was convinced, his imagination would still often 
revert to his old belief. Our thoughts in after yeai-s flow 
spontaneously, and even unconsciously, in the channels 
that are formed in youth. In moments when the con- 
trolling judgment has relaxed its grasp, old intellectual 
habits reassume then: sway, and images painted on the 
imagination will live, when the intellectual propositions 
on which they rested have been wholly abandoned. In 
hours of weakness, of sickness, and of drowsiness, in the 
feverish and anxious moments that are known to all, when 
the mind floats passively upon the stream, the phantoms 
which reason had exorcised must have often reappeared, 
and the bitterness of an ancient tyranny must have en- 
tered into his soul. 

It is one of the greatest of the many services that were 
rendered to manliind by the Troubadours, that they cast 
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such a flood of ridicule upon tlie visions of iiell, by wliich 
the mouks had been accustomed to terrify mankind, tliat 
they completely discredited and almost suppressed them.* 
Wliether, however, the Catholic mind, if unassisted by the 
literature of Paganism and by the independent thinkers 
who grew up under the shelter of Mahommedanism, could 
have ever unwound tlie chains that had bound it, may well 
be questioned. The growth of towns, which multiplied 
secular interests and feelings, the revival of learning, the 
depression of tlie ecclesiastical classes that followed the 
crusades, and at last, the dislocation of Christendom by 
the Eeformation, gradually impaired the ecclesiastical 
doctrine, which ceased to be realised before it ceased to 
be believed. There was, however, another doctrine which 
exercised a still greater influence in augmenting the 
riches of the clergy, and in making donations to the 
Church the chief part of religion. I allude, of course, to 
the doctrine of purgatory. 

A distinguished modern apologist for the middle ages 
has made this doctrine the object of his special and very 
characteristic eulogy, because, as he says, by providing a 
fmite punishment graduated to every variety of guilt, and 
adapted for those who, without being sufficiently virtuous 
to pass at once into heaven, did not appear sufiicientiy 
vicious to pass into hell, it formed an indispensable 
corrective to the extreme terrorism of the doctrine of 
eternal punishment.^ This is one of those theories which, 
though exceedingly popular with a large and influential 
class of the writers of our day, must appear, I think, 
almost grotesque to those who have examined the ac- 
tual operation of the doctrine during the middle ages. 

' Mnny curious eiomplea of the way in wliieh the Troubadours hurlesijued 
the monkiah TiBlona of hell are given by Delepierre, p. 14i, — Wi'ight'e Pw- 
{/atoi-j/ of Si. Fatiich, pp. 47-52. 

' Oomte, PMosophie jxisilive, tome v. p. 260. 
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Accorcling to the practical teaching of the Church, tlie 
expiatory powers at the disposal of its clergy were so 
great, that those who died believing its doctrines, and 
fortified in their last hours by its rites, had no cause 
whatever to dread the terrors of hell. On the other 
hand, those who died external to the Church had no 
prospect of entering into purgatory. This latter was 
designed altogether for true believei-s; it was chiefly 
preached at a time wJien no one was in the least disposed 
to question the powers of the Church to absolve any 
crime, however heinous, or to free the worst men from 
hell, and it was assuredly never regai-ded in tlie light of a 
consolation. Indeed, tlie popular pictures of purgatory 
were so terrific that it may be almost doubted whether 
the imagination could ever fully realise, though the reason 
could easily recognise the difference between this state 
and that of the lost. The fire of purgatory, according to 
the most eminent theologians, was like the fire of hell— a 
literal fire, prolonged, it was sometimes said, for ages. 
The declamations of tlie pulpit described the suff'erings 
of the saved souls in purgatory as incalculably greater 
than were endured by the most wretched mortals upon 
earth.i The rude artists of mediasvalism exliausted their 

' 'Saint-Bemnnl, dana son sermon Be ohitu Hmnbei-ti, afflme que toua 
les tourments de cstte lie sont joies si on lea compare l una seconds des 
peinea du purgatoire. " Ima^nez-voua done, deUcatea dames," dit le pei'e 
VaUadier (1613) daiia eon sermon du 3"' dimanche de I'Avent, "d'estre au 
Wftvera de tos clienets, siir vostre petit feu pouv tine centaine d'lins : ce n'est 
lien au respect d'un moment de purgatdre. Mais si vous Tiatea jamais tirer 
quelqii'un ft ([uatre cLevaus, quelcLu'un bmsler a petit feu, enrager de faim 
ou de aoif, uue lieure de puc^toire eat pire que tout cela." '—Meray, Les 
hires RSeheurs (Paris, 1860), pp. 130-131 (an extremely curious and augges- 
fiye booli). I now take up the first contemporary book of populni' Catholic 
devotion on this subject, which is at band, and read, ' Compared witb tlie 
pains of purgatory, then all those wounds and dark prisons, all those wild 
liensts, books of iron, red-hot plates, Sec, wbich tlie holy martyrs suffered, 
are nothing.' ' They (soula in purgatory) e,ve in a real, tliough miraculou* 
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efforts in depicting the wxithings of the dead in the 
flames that encircled them. Innumerable visions detailed 
with a ghastly minuteness the various kinds of torture they 
underwent,^ and the monk, who described what he pro- 
fessed to have seen, usually ended by the characteristic 
moral, that could men only realise those sufferings, they 
would shrink from no sacrifice to rescue their friends 
from such a state. A special place, it was said, was 
reserved in purgatory for those who had been slow in 
papng their tithes.^ St. Gregory tells a curious story of 
a man wlio was, in other respects, of admirable virtue- 
but who, in a contested election for the popedom, sup- 
ported the wrong candidate, and without, as it would 
appear, in any degree refusing to obey the successful 
candidate when elected, continued secretly of opinion 
that the choice was an unwise one. He was accordingly 
placed for some time after death in boihng water.^ 
Whatever may be thought of its other aspects, it is im- 
possible to avoid recognising in this teaching a masterly 

mtumer, tortured by fli-e, wlitch is of tlie snme kind (snys Bellfti'mine) aa our 
eleineat fire.' ' The Angelic Doctor affirms " tlint the fire which torments 
the damned is like the fire which purges the elect." ' ' What agony -will 
not those holy souls suffer when tied and bound with the most toimentiug 
chains of a living fire like to that of hell > and we, while ahle to make 
them free and happy, shall we stand like (ininterested spectators ? ' 'St. 
Austin is of opinion that the pains of a eonl in pui^atory during the time 
required to open and shut one's eye, is more severe thiin what St. Lawranee 
Buttered on the gridiron ; ' and mnch more to the same eilerit. (Furi/atviy 
opened to tile Fieli/ of the Faithful. HichordEon, London.) 

' See Belepierre, Wright, and Alger. 

" This appears from the vision of Thurcill. (Wright's Fwrgatonj, p. 42.) 
Brompton (Chi'micoii) tells of on English landlord who had refused to pay 
tithes. St. Augiisfjne, having viunly reasoned with him, at last convinced 
him by a miracle. Before celebrating ma£s he ordered all excommunicated 
persons to leave the church, whereupon a corpse got out of a grave and 
walked away. The corpse, on being questioned, said it was the body of an 
ancient Briton who refused to pay tithes, and liad in consequence been 
escommnnicated and damned, 

» Gieg.Diai. iy. 40. 
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skill in tlie adaptation of means to ends, which i..^^^, 
rises to artistic beanty. A system wliich deputed its 
minister to go to the unhappy widow m the first dark 
lionr of her anguish and her desolation, to tell her that 
he who was dearer to her than all the world besides was 
now burning in a lire, and that he could only be relieved 
by a gift of money to the priests, was assuredly of its 
own kind not without an estraordinaty merit. 

If we attempt to realise the moral condition of the 
society of Western Europe in the period that elapsed be- 
tween the downfall of the Eoman empire and Charle- 
magne, during which the religions transformations I have 
noticed ehiefiy arose, we shall be met by some formidable 
difficulties. In the first place, oin- materials are very scanty. 
From the year a.d. 642, when the meagre chronicle of 
Fredigarius closes, to the biography of Charlemagne by 
Eginhard, a centm-y later, there is almost a complete 
blank in trustwoitliy history, and we are reduced to a 
few scanty and very doubtful notices in the chronicles of 
monasteries, the fives of saints, and the decrees of Councils. 
All secular fiterature had almost disappeared, and tlic 
thought of posterity seems to have vanished from the 
world.* Of the first half of the seventh century, how- 
ever, and of the two centuries that preceded it, we h.ave 
much information from Gregory of Tours, and Fredi- 
garius, whose tedious and repulsive pages illustrate with 
considerable clearness the conflict of races and the dis- 
location of governments that for centuries existed. In 
Italy, the traditions and habits of the old empire had in 
some degree reasserted their sway, but in Gaul the 

' As Siamondi aaji?, ' Pendaut quatre-vingfa aas, tout au mains, i! u'y eut 
pas na Frane <iui songeat a transmettre a ia postfirili? la in<5moii« des 6v4ae- 
uaenta eontemporains, et pendant le mama espace de temps 11 n'y eut pas 
un pereonnage puissant i^ni ne batlt des temples pour k ^oaUuU la plua 
vecaUa.' — JTist. d^s IFraii^ntR, tome ii. p. 48. 
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Church subsisted in the midst of barbarians, whose native 
vigour had never been emasculated by civilisation and 
refined by knowledge. The picture which Gregoiy of 
Tours gives us is that of a society which was ahnost abso- 
lutely anarchical. The mind is fatigued by the mono- 
tonous account of acts of violence and of fraud springing 
from no fixed policy, tending to no end, leaving no 
ksting impress upon the world.^ The two queens Pre- 
d^gonde and Brunehaut rise conspicuous above other 
figures for their fierce and undaunted ambition, for the 
fascination they exercised over the minds of multitudes, 
and for the number and atrocity of their crimes. All 
classes seem to have been almost equally tainted with 
vice. We read of a bishop named Cantinus, who had 
to be carried, when intoxicated, by four men from the 
table ; ^ who, upon the refusal of one of his priests to 
surrender some private property, dehberately ordered 
that priest to be buried ahve, and who, when the victim, 
escaping by a liappy chance from the sepulchre in which 



' GiblioQ 3aya of tlie perioci during wliiuli the Meroviagian dynnstj" 
leigned, tbat 'it would he difficult *o Had iroywhere more vice or lesB 
■virtue.' HBllam reproduces this observation, and adda, ' Tlie facts of these 
times are of little other importance thau as they impress on the mind a 
thorough notion of the extreme ■wickednesa of almost every person ccmoenied 
in them, and coEsequently of the state to which society was reduced,' — His*. 
of tJie Middle Affes, ch. i. Bean Milman ia ecLually imfavoucable and em- 
phatic in his JTidirpient ' It i? diKcult to conceive a more daii and odious 
state of soc ty thtm tluit fT IhMvm I. thd 
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he had been iraiiim-ed, revealed the crime, received no 
greater punishment than a censure.' The "worat sove- 
reigns found flatterers or agents in ecclesiastics. Frede- 
gonde deputed two clerks to murder Childebert,^ and 
another clerk to murder Brunehaut ; ^ she caused a bishop 
of Eouen to be assassinated at the altar — a bishop and 
an archdeacon being her accomplices;* and she found 
in another bishop, named ^gidius, one of her most de- 
voted instruments and friends.* The pope, St. Gregory 
the Great, was an ardent flatterer of Brunehaut.^ Gun- 
debald having murdered his three brothers, was consoled 
by St. Avitus, the Bishop of Vienne, who, without inti- 
mating the slightest disapprobation of the act, assured 
iiim that by removing his rivals he had been a providen- 
tial agent in preserving the happiness of his people.^ The 
bishoprics were filled by men of nctorious debauchery, 
or by grasping misers.^ The priests sometimes celebrated 
the sacred mysteries ' gorged with food and dull with 
wine.' ^ They had already begun to carry arms, and 

describing ^le extreme sensuality of the cloi'gy of hia lime, adds, tiat 
there are some bishops ' qui licet dicant se fornicarios vel adulferos non 
esse, sedsunt ebriosi et icjuriosi,' &c. — Jli>. xlix. 
' Greg. Tuv. iv. 12. 

* Id, Tiii. 29, She gave them knives with hollow grooves, filled with 
poison, in the blades. 

' Greg. Tm. vii. 20. * Id. viii. 31-41. 

s Id. T. 19. 

* See his very curious coiTespondence with her, — Ep, vi. 5, 50, 59 ; ix. 11, 
117; si. 62-63. 

' Ayitus, Ep. V. He adds, ' Minuebat legni felieitas numeram regnliura 
personarura.' 

" See the emphatic testimony of St Boniface in the eighth centni-y. 
' Modo aufem masima ex pavte per dvjtates epiaeopales sedea troditte sunt 
laicis cupidis ad posaideudnm, Tel adulteratis clericis, scoitatoribus et 
publieanis Bteculamtei" aJ perfiuendiim.' — Epist. xlix. 'ad Zachariam.' 
The whole epistle contains nu appalling picture of the clerical vices of the 

* More than one Council niiide decrees about this. See the Vie de St. 
Uyer, by Dom Pitra, pp. 172-177. 
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Gregory tells of two bishops of the fifth centmy who 
had killed many enemies with their own hands.* There 
was scarcely a reign that was not marked by some atro- 
cious domestic tragedy. There were few sovereigns who 
were not guilty of at least one dehberate murder. Never, 
perhaps, was the infliction of mutilation, and prolonged 
and agonising forms of death, more common. We read, 
among other atrocities, of a bishop being driven to a dis- 
tant place of exile upon a bed of thorns ;^ of a king 
burning together his rebellious son, his daughter-in-law, 
and their daughtei's ;^ of a queen condemning a daughter 
she had had by a fonner marriage to be drowned, lest 
her beauty should excite the passions of her husband ;* 
of another queen endeavouring to strangle her daughter 
with her own hands ;* of an abbot, with tlie assistance of 
one of his clei'ks, driving a poor man by force out of his 
house, that he might commit adtdtery with his wife, and 
being murdered, together with his partner, in the act ;^ 
of a prince who made it an habitual amusement to torture 
his slaves with fire, and who buried two of them alive, 
because they had married without his permission ;' of a 
bishop's wife, who besides other crimes, was accustomed 
to mutilate men and to torture women, by applying red- 
hot irons to the most sensitive parts of their bodies;* of 

' Greg. Tiir. iv. 43. St. Boniface, nt n mucli Inter period (a.b. 742), 
talks of bishops ' Qui pugiiant in eseroiiu nrmati et eifimdunt propiia niiitiii 
gftDguinem Lominnm.' — JSp. slis. 

* Greg. Tur. it. 26. » Id. iv. 20. 

* Id. iii. 2«. = Id. ix. 34. 

' Greg. Tut. viii. 10. Gregory says this story slioiild wai'ii clex'gymen 
not to meddle with tlie wJTes of other people, but ' coEtent themselves ivith 
those tliBt they may possess without crime.' The nbbot had preTiously 
tried to seduce the husband within the predacts of the moii!«fery, that he 
might murder him. 

' Greg. Tur. t. S. 

' Id, \jli. 39. She was guilty of many other crimes, which the his- 
toriaji Bfiys ' it is better to paM in silence.' The bishop himself had been 
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great numbers viho were deprived of their ears and noses, 
tortured througli several days, and at last burnt alive or 
broken slowly on the wheel. Brunehaut, at the close of 
Iier long and in some respects great, though guilty career, 
fell into the hands of Ciotaire, and the old queen, having 
been subjected for three days to various kinds of torture, 
was led out on a camel for the derision of the army, and 
at last bound to the tail of a furious horse, and dashed to 
pieces in its course.^ 

And yet this age was, in a certain sense, eminently 
religious. All literature had become sacred. Heresy of 
every kind was rapidly expiring. The prieste and monks 
had acquired- enormous power, and their wealth was 
inordinately increasing.^ Several sovereigns voluntarily 
abandoned their thrones for the monastic life.^ The ■ 
seventh century, which, together with the eighth, forms 
the darkest period of the dark ages, is famous in t)ie 
hagiology, as having produced more saints than any 
other century, except that of the martyrs.* 

g Itj f nlrageoua and violent tyranny. The maninKe of eeelesinstius 
pp ai t thia time to have been comuiou in Gaul, though the best men 

m ly deserted their wives when they were ordained. Another bishop's 
w f ( 0) was notorious for her tyranoiea. 

rVed o^vius, xlii. The bistoiian describes Ciotaire aa o perfect pai'agtin 
of OhriBtian graces. 

" 'Au sixieme dficle on compfe 214 SfaWiasemeafs religieus des PyrSu^ea 
il la Loire et des bouches du Rh6ne aus Vosges.'— Oaanam, £(ui!es fferma- 
niqvcs, tome ii. p. 93. In the two following centuries the ecdesiasiical weitlih 
was enormously increased. 

» Mftthew ofWestminster (a.d. 757) speal:s of no leas than eight Sas;on 
liings having done this, 

* ' Le septieme dftcle est eelui peut-etre qui ft donn^ le plus de saints nu 
ealendiier.'— Sismondi, Hist, de France, tome ii. p. 50. 'Le plus bean litre 
du septieme si6cle & nne rehabilitation c'est le nomfcre considerable de 
Bainta qu'il a praduits. . . . Aucun siecle n'a ete ainsi glorifiS aauf Tai^e 
des martyrs dont Dieu s'est r^aeiTfi de compter le nombre. Cbuque amn^e 
fonmitsamoissonjChacLuejouraflagerbe. . . . Si done il plait a Dien et au 
Christ de Hpandre & pleines mains aur nn si6cle les splendeura des saints, 
qu'importe que I'bistoire et la gioire limnaine en tiennent peu compte ? '— 
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The manner in which events were regarded by his- 
torians was also exceedingly characteristic. Our principal 
authority, Gregory of Tours, was a bishop of great 
eminence, and a man of the most genuine piety, and of 
very strong aifections.' He describes liis work as a 
record < of the virtues of saints, and the disasters of 
nations,'^ and the student who turns to his pages from 
those of the Pagan liistorians, is not more struck by the 
extreme prominence he gives to ecclesiastical events, than 
by the uniform manner in which he views all secular 
events in their religious aspect, as governed and directed 
by a special Providence. Yet, in questions where the 
difference between orthodoxy and heterodoxy are con- 
cerned, his ethics sometimes eshibit the most singular 
. distortion. Of this, probably the most impressive example 
is the manner in which he has described the career of 
Clovis, the great representative of orthodoxy.^ Having 
recounted the circumstances of his conversion, Gregory 
proceeds to tell us, with undisguised admiration, how 
that chieftain, as the first-fruits of his doctrine, profe-sed 
to be grieved at seeing that part of Gaul was held by an 
Arian sovereign ; how he accordingly resolved to invade 
and appropriate that territoiy ; how with admirable piety, 
he commanded liis soldiers to abstain from all devastations 
when traversing the teiTitoiy of St. Martin, and how 
several miracles attested the Divine approbation of the 
expedition. The war— which is the first of the long 
series of professedly refigious wars that have been under- 
taken by Christians— was fully successful, and Clovis 
. to direct his ambition to new fields. In his 



Pitra, Vie Ai St. I^ner, IctTod. -p. T.-sl. This learned and very creduloua 

writer (who is now a cardinal) afterwards saya that we have tlie record of 

more than eight hundred saints of the seventh ceatury. (Introd. p. ixsx.) 

' See, e.g. the very touching passage ahout the death of his children, v. 3a 

* Lib. ii. Prologue. J Greg. Tur. ii. 27-43. 
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expedition against the Ariaiis, he had found a faithful 
ally in his relative Sighebert, the old and infirm king of 
the Eipuarian Franks. He now proceeded artfully to 
suggest to the son of Sighebert tlie advantages he would 
obtain if his father were dead. The hint was taken. 
Sighebert was murdered, and Clevis sent ambassadors to 
the parricide, professing a warm friendship, but with 
secret orders on the iirst opportunity to kill him. This 
being done, and the kingdom being left entirely without 
a head, Clovis proceeded to Cologne, the capital of Sighe- 
bert ; he assembled the people, professed with much 
solemnity his hori'or of the tragedies that had taken place, 
and his complete innocence of all connection with them;^ 
but suggested, that as they were now without a ruler, they 
should place themselves under his protection. The pro- 
position, was received with acclamation. The warriors 
elected him as their king, and thus, says the episcopal 
historian, ' Clovis received the treasures and dominions of 
Sighebert, and added tliem to his own. Every day God 
caused his enemies to fall beneath his hand, and enlarged 
his kingdom, because he walked with a right heart before 
the Lord, and did the things that were pleasing in his 
sight.''' His ambition was, however, still unsated. He 
proceeded, in a succession of expeditions, to unite the 
whole of Gaul under his sceptre, invading, defeating, 
capturing, and slaying the lawful sovereigns, who were 
for the most part his own relations. Having secured 
himself against dangers from without, by killing all his 
relations, with the exception of his wife and children, he 

' He oLseryes liow imposaiWe it wits that lie could be guilty of slieddinjr 
the Wood of a telafion : ' Sed in liis ego neqaaquam coEsciua sum. Nee enim 
possum sBUgiiiDem pai'entnm meorum effmidere.' — Greg. Tur. ii. 40. 

' ' Prosteineliat enim quotidie Dens liostes ejus sub manu ipsiiis, et aiige- 
bat regniitn ejus eo quod amliulaiet recto corde coram eo, et laceret qixie 
placila ei'aiit in oculis eju8,"^G)'cg. Tuf. ii. 40. 
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is reported to have lamented before his courtiers his 
isolation, declaring tliat he had no relations remaining in 
the world to assist liim in his adversity; but this speech, 
Gregory assures us, was a stratagem ; for the king desired 
to discover whether any possible pretender to the throne 
had escaped his knowledge and his sword. Soon after, 
he died full of years and honours, and was burled in a 
cathedral which he had built. 

Having recounted all these things with unmoved com- 
posure, Gregory of Tonrs requests his reader to permit 
him to pause, to draw the moral of the history. It is 
tlie admirable manner in which Providence guides all 
things for the benefit of those whose opinions concerning 
the Trinity are strictly orthodox. Having briefly re- 
ferred to Abraham, Jacob, Moses, Aaron, and David, all 
of whom are said to have intimated the correct doctrine 
on this subject, and all of whom wei'e exceedingly pro- 
sperous, he passes to more modern times. ' Arius, the 
impious founder of the impious sect, his entrails having 
fallen out, passed into the Uames of hell ; but Hilary, the 
blessed defender of the undivided Trinity, though exiled 
on that accoimt, found his country in Paradise. The 
King Clevis, who confessed the Trinity, and by its assist^ 
ance crushed the heretics, extended his dominions through 
all Gaul, Alaric, who denied the Trinity, was deprived 
of his kingdom and his subjects, and, what was far worse, 
was punished in the future world.' ^ 

It would be easy to cite other, though perhaps not 
quite such striking instances, of the degree in which the 
moral judgments of this unhappy age were distorted by 

' Lib. iii. Prologue, St. Avitus enumerates in glowing terms the Chris- 
tian viftuea of Clovia (Bp. sli.), but aa this waa in a, letter addressed to the 
king liimself, the eulcgy may easily be explained. 
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superstition.^ Questions of orthodoxy, or questions of 
fasting, appeared to the popular mind immeasurably more 
important than what we should now call the fundamental 
principles of right and wrong. A law of Charlemagne, 
and also a law of the Saxons, condemned to death any 
one who eat meat in Lent,^ unless the priest was satisfied 
that it was a matter of absolute necessity. The moral 
enthusiasm of the age chiefly drove men to abandon 
their civic or domestic duties, to immnre themselves in 
monasteries, and to waste their strength by prolonged 
and, extravagant maceration.^ Tet, in the midst of all 
this superstition, there can be no question that in some 
respects the rehgioas agencies were operating for good. 
The monastic bodies that everywhere arose, formed secure 
asylums for the multitudes who had been persecuted by 
their enemies, constituted an invaluable counterpoise to 
the rude military forces of the time, familiarised the 
imagination of men with religious types, that could hardly 
fail in some degree to soften the character, and led the 

' Tlius Hnllnm sap, ' Tfiere nre conliniial proofs of immoralitj in the 
monkish liistoriacs. In the history of Rnmsey Abbey, one ot' our best 
dociunents for Anglo-Saxon times, we have an (inecdote of a bishop who 
made a Danish nobleman drunk, that he might cheat him out o£ an estate, 
which ia told with much approbation, Walter de Hemingford records, with 
escesrive delight, the well-known story of the Jews who were persuaded 
by the captflin of their vessel to walk on the sands at low water till the 
lising tJde drowned them.' — HaUam's Middle Ages (13th ed.), iii. p, 806. 

' Oanciftiii, Za/es -Bai-Woniiii, vol. iii. p. Gi. Canciani notices, that among 
the Poles the teeth of the offending persons weie pulled out. The follow- 
ing passsge, from Bodiu, is, I thinls, yerj remarkable ;— ' Les loii et canons 
veulent qu'on pardoune aux h^r^lJC[nes lepentia (combien que les magistrata 
on quelqoea lieux par cy-devant, y ont eu tel esgard, que eelui qui avoit 
mimg^ de la chfur au Vendredy estoit brual^ tout Tif, couime il fut fdot en 
la ville d' Angers I'an mil ciaq cens trente-neuf, s'il ne a'ea repentoit ; et 
jafoit qu'il se rapentist si estoit-il pendu par couipiission).' — S^monoiiiaiite 
des Soiviei's, p. 21 li. 

' A long list of examples of extreme macewition f rora lives of the aainte of 
the seventli or eighth century is given by Titfa, Tie de St.'Liger, Introd. 
pp. cv.-crii. 
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way in most forms of peaceful labour. When men, 
filled 171111 admiration at the reports of the sanctity, and 
the miracles of some illustrious saint, made pilgrimages to 
behold bim, and found him attired in the rude garb of a 
peasant, with thick shoes, and with a scythe on his 
shoulder, superintending the laboura of the farmers,^ or 
sitting in a small attic mending lamps,^ whatever other 
benefit they might derive from the interview, they could 
scarcely fail to return with an increased sense of the 
dignity of labour. It was probably at this time as much 
for the benefit of the world as of the Church, that the 
ecclesiastical sanctuaries and estates should remain in- 
violate, and the numerous legends of Divine punishment 
having overtaken those who transgressed them,^ attest 
the zeal with which tlie dergy sought to establish that 
inviolabihty. The great sanctity that was attached to 
holidays was also an important boon to the servile classes. 
The celebration of the first day of the week, in commemo- 
ration of the resurrection, and as a period of religious 
exercises, dates from the earliest age of the Church. The 
Christian festival was carefully distinguished from the 
Jewish Sabbath, ivith which it never appears to have 
been confounded till the close of the sixteenth century ; 
but some Jewish converts who considered the Jewish law 
to be still in force observed both days. In general, how- 
ever, the Christian festival alone was observed, and the 
Jewish Sabbatical otligation, as St. Paul most explicitly 

' Tins ■wns related of St. Equitius. — Greg. Dialog, i. 4. 

" Ibid. i. 5. This saJDt was named Coustantius. 

' A vaat number of miracles of this liind are recorded. See, e.g., Greg. 
Tur. De Miraeuiii, i, 61,-66 ; Hist. iv. 49. PerLaps tte most siogular in- 
Btanoe of tlie violaticm of the sanctity of the church was that by the nuns 
of a coaTent founded fcy St. Eadegunda. They, having broken into rebellion, 
four hisliopa, with their attendant clei^, weut to compose the dispute, and 
having fdled, they excommunicated the rebels, whereupon the nuns ahnost 
beat them to death in the church. — Gi-eg^. Titr. ix. 41, 
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affirms, no longer rested upon tbo Christians. The 
grounds of the observance of Sunday -were the mani- 
fest propriety and, expediency of devoting a certain por- 
tion of time t(» devout exercises, the tradition which 
traced the sanctiflcation of Sunday to apostolical times, 
and the right of the Church to appoint certain seasons 
to be kept holy by its members. When Christianity 
acquired an ascendency in the empire, its policy on this 
subject was manifested in one of the laws of Constantine, 
which, without making any direct reference to religious 
motives, ordered that, ' on the day of the sun,' no Servile 
work slioald be performed except agriculture, which, 
being dependent on the weather, could not, it was thoupht, 
be reasonably postponed. Theodosius took a step fur- 
ther, and suppressed the public spectacles ou that day. 
During the centuries that immediately followed the 
dissolution of the Eomau empire, the clei'gy devoted 
themselves with great and praiseworthy zeal to the sup- 
pression of labour both on Sundays and on the other 
leading Cliurch holidays. More than one law was made, 
forbidding all Sunday labour, and this prohibition was 
reiterated by Charlemagne in his Capitularies.' Several 
Councils made decrees on the subject,^ and several legends 
were circulated, of men who had been struck miraculously 
with disease or death, for having been guilty of this sin.' 
Although the moral side of religion was greatly degraded 
or forgotten, there was, as I have already intimated, one 

^ See Canciani, Leges Barbaroi-um, \o\. iii. pp. 19, 151. 

" Mudi information about these messurea is giren by Dr. Ilessey, in liis 
Samptwi Lectitrex on Sanday. See, especially, lect. 3. See, too, Hoelilei-, 
Le CkrisHanhme etVEidavage, pp, 18C-I87. 

* Gregory of Tours enmnerates soma instaaces of tLis in Lis estravagaat 
book Be Miraculiti, ii. 11; iy. 57; v. 7. One of tbeae eases, liowever, was 
for having worlied on the day of St John the Baptist. Some other miracles 
of the same nature, taken, Ihelieve, from English sources, are given in 
Ilessey's Swiilmj (3rd edition), p. 321. 
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important exception. Charity was so interwoven with 
the superstitions parts of ecclesiastical teaching, that it 
continued to grow and flourish in the darliest period. Of 
the acts of Queen Bathilda, it is said we know nothing 
except her donations to the monasteries, and the charity 
with which she purchased slaves and captives, and released 
them or converted them into monks.^ St. Germanua, the 
Bishop of Paris, near the close of the sixth century, was 
especially famous for his zeal in ransoming captives.'' 
While many of the bishops were men of gross and scan- 
dalous vice, there were always some who laboured 
assiduously in the old episcopal vocation of protecting 
the oppressed, intercediug for the captives, and opening 
their sanctuaries to the fugitives. The fame acquired by 
St, Germanus was so great, that prisoners are said to have 
called upon Mm to assist them, in the interval between 
his death and his burial; and the body of the saint 
becoming miraculously heavy, it was found impossible to 
carry it to the grave till the captives had been released.^ 
In the midst of the complete eclipse of all secular learn- 
ing, in the midst of a reign of ignorance, imposture, and 
credulity which cannot be paralleled in history, there grew 
up a vast legendary literature, clustering around the form 
of the ascetic, and the lives of the saints among very 

' Compare Ktra, Vie de Sl.-LSifer, p. 137. Sisraondi, Mist, des I^-an^ais, 
fome ii, p. (32-63. 

' See a lemaikable passage fi-om Ids life, cited by Guizot, Hid. de la Ctvi- 
Heatiort en France, xvii"" lefon. The EEglisIi historians contiua several in- 
atancea of the activity of chai'ity in the dai'test period. Alfred and ISdward 
the Confessor Trei-e conspicuous for it. Ethelwolf is said to have provided 
'for the good of his soul,' that,tilltlied«y of judgment, one poor man in ten 
should he provided with meat, drink, and clothing. (Asser'e Life of Alfred.) 
There -was a popular legend of a poor man who, having in vain asked alms 
of some sailors, all the bread in their yesael was turned into atone. (Roger 
of "Wendover, a.d. 600.) See, loo, another leg'end of cliaritj in Malhew ot 
Westminster, a.d. 611. 

= Greg, Tur. Jlisf. y. 8. 
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niucli that is grotesque, childish, and even immoral, 
contain some fragments of the purest and most toucliiiig 
religious poetry.^ 

But the chief title of the period we arc considering, to 
the indulgence of posterity, Tvas its great missionary 
labours. The stream of missionaries which had at first 
flowed from Palestine and Italy began to flow from the 
West. The Irish monasteries furnished the earfiest, and 
probably the most numerous, labourers in the field. A 
great portion of the north of England was converted by 
the Irish monlis of Lindisfarne. The fame of St. Colum- 
banus in Gaul, in Germany, and in Italy, for a time even 
balanced that of St, Benedict himself, and the school 
he foimded at Luxeuil became the great seminary for 
mediaival missionaries, while the monastery he planted 
at Bobbio continued to the present century. Tlie Irish 
missionary, St. Gall, gave his name to a portion of 
Switzerland he had converted, and a crowd of other 
Irish missionaries penetrated to the remotest forests of 
Germany. The movement which began with St. Ooluniba 
in the middle of the sixth century, was communicated 
to England and Gaul about a century later. Early in the 
eighth centary it found a great leader in the Anglo-Saxon 
St, Boniface, who spread Christianity far and wide through 
Germany, and at once excited and disciplined an ardent 
enthusiasm, "which appears to have attracted all that was 
morally best in the Church. During about three cen- 
turies, and while Europe had sunk into the most extreme 
moral, intellectual, and political degradation, a constant 
stream of missionaries poured forth from the monasteries, 
\\'ho spread the knowledge of the Cross and the seeds of 



' M.Quizot lia? given soreral specimens of tbis, (Illd. de la Oivili's. 
lefoii.) 
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a tiiture civilisatioa through every land, from Lombaidy 
to Sweden.' 

On the whole, however, it would be difFiciilt to ex- 
aggerate the 5uperstitio]i and tlie vice of the period 
between the dissolution of the Empire and the reign of 
Charlemagne. But in the midst of the chaos the elements 
of a new society may be detected, and we may already 
observe in embryo the movement which ultimately 
issned in the crusades, the feudal system, and chivalry. 
It is exclusively with the moral aspect of this movement 
that the present work is concerned, and I shall endeavour, 
in the remainder of this chapter, to describe and explain 
its incipient stages. It consisted of two parts — a fusion of 
Christianity with the military spirit, and an increasing 
I'e^'erence for secular rank. 

It had been an ancient maxim of the Greeks, that no 
more acceptable ^fts can be oIFered in the temples of the 
gods than the trophies won from an enemy in battle.^ 
Of tliis military rehgion Christianity had been at first 
the extreme negation. I have already had occasion to 
observe that it had been one of its earliest rules tliat 
no anns should be introduced within the church, and 
that soldiers returning even from the most righteous 
war should not be admitted to communion until after a 
period of penance and purification. A powerful party, 
whicli counted among its leaders Clement of Alexandria, 
Tcrtullian, Origen, Lactantius, and Basil, maintained that 



' Tliis poi'tiim of nieiliiCTal history lina lately been well trnced by Jlr. 
Jlneleai, in Lis Ilistouj of Christmi Mmions in the Muldle Ages (1863). 
See, too, Motitfllemliert'a Moines dOccident; Ozanftm's £ludes yerBumiquea. 
The origpinal wiateriats are to be found in Bede, and in tlie Lives of ifle 
&inis— especially that of St. Columba, by Adomnan. On the French 
misaionories, eee the Benedictine Siit. lit. de la France, tome iv. p. 5 ; and on 
the Enghsh missionaries, Sharon Tui-ner'a Hist, of England, book s. ch. ii. 

' Dion. Chrysoatom, Or. ii. {Ve Segno), 
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all -warfare was unlawful for those who had been con- 
verted, and this opinion had its martyr in the celebrated 
Maximilianus, who suffered death under Diocletian solely 
because, having been enrolled as a soldier, he declared 
that he was a Christian, and that therefore he could not 
fight. The extent to which this doctrine was dissemi- 
nated, has been suggested with much plausibility as one 
of the causes of the Diocletian persecution.' It was the 
subject of one of the reproaclies of Cebus, and Origen, in 
reply, frankly accepted the accusation that Christianity 
was mcompatible with miKtary service, tliough he main- 
tained that the prayers of the Christians were more 
efficacious than the swords of the legions.' At the same 
time, there can be no question that many Christians, from 
a very early date, did enlist in the army, and that they 
were not cut off from the Church. The legend of the 
thundering legion, under Marcus Atirelius, whatever we 
may think of the pretended miracle, attested the fact, 
which is expressly asserted by Tertnlhan.' The first 
fury of the Diocletian persecution fell npon Christian 
soldiers, and by tlie time of Constantine the army ap- 
peals to have become, in a great degree. Christian. A 
Council of Aries, under Constautine, condemned soldiers 
%vho, through religious motives, deserted their colours; 
and St. Augustine tltrew his great influence into the same 
scale. Hut even where the oalling waa seldom regarded as 
smful, it was strongly discouraged. The ideal or type 
of supreme excellence conceived by the imagination of 
the Pagan worid, and to which all their purest moral 
enthusiasm naturally aspired, was tlie patriot and soldier 
The ideal of the Catholic legends was the ascetic, whose 

; pillm, ci.. iri. > 0,i„„_ £.,,,^ „^ ^..^ 

i\mj,imi„stiio.ml,uci,m 8lniilit»mui'_Tert. ^;,«I.,lii. See loo 
OrotiHB De Jure, i. cap. ii. 
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first duty was to abandon all seciikr feelings and ties. 
In most family circles the conflict between the two prin- 
ciples appeared, and in the moral atmosphere of the 
fourth and fifth centuries it was almost certain that every 
young man who was animated by any pure or genuine 
enthusiasm would turn from the army to the monks. 
St. Martin, St. Ferreol, St. Tarrachus, and St. Victricius, 
were among those who through rehgious motives aban- 
doned the army.^ When Ulphilas translated the Bible 
into Gothic, he is said to have excepted the four books 
of Kings, through fear that they might encourage the 
martial disposition of the barbarians.''^ 

The first influence that contributed to bring the military 
profession into friendly connection with religion was the 
received doctrine concerning the Providential government 
of affairs. It was generjQly tatiglit that all national cata- 
strophes were penal inflictions, resulting, for the most part, ■ 
from the vices or the religious errors of the leading men, 
and that temporal prosperity was the reward of orthodoxy 
and virtue. A great battle, on tlie issue of which the 
fortunes of a people or of a monarch depended, was there- 
fore siipposed to be the special occasion of Providen- 
tial interposition, and the hope of obtaining military 
success became one of the most frequent motives of 
conversion. The conversion of Constantine was profess- 
edly, and the conversion of dovis was perhaps really, 
due to the persuasion that the Divine interposition had 
in a critical moment given them the victory ; and I have 
already noticed how large a part must be assigned to this 

' See an ftdmivable diascrtation on tlie opinions of the early Chiistiaiia 
Iilwiit military aervice, in he Blant, Inscriptions chritieimes de la Gmde, tome 
I. pp. 81-87, Tlie subject ia frequently refened to by Bai'bejrac, MoraU 
duB Fires, and Grotiua Be Jure, lib. 1. cap. ii. 

* Philostovgiiia, ii. 6. 
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order of ideas in facilitating the progress of Christianity 
among the barbarians. When a cross was said to have 
appeared miraculously to Constantine, with an inscription 
annoimcing the victory of the Milviaii bridge ; when the 
same holy sign, adorned with the sacred monogram, was 
carried in the forefront of the Eoman armies ; when the 
nails of the cross, which Helena had brought from Jeru- 
salem, were converted by the emperor into a helmet, and 
into bits for his warborse, it was evident that a great 
change was passing over the once pacific spirit of the 
Church.' 

Many circumstances conspired to accelerate it. Nortli- 
ern tribes, who had been taught that the gates of 
the V/alhalla were ever open to the warrior who pre- 
sented him^lf stained with the blood of his vanquished 
enemies, were converted to Christianity ; but they carried 
their old feelings into their new creed. The conflict of 
many races, and the paralysis of all government that fol- 
lowed the fall of the empire, made force everywhere 
dominant, and petty wars incessant The military obli- 
gations attached to the 'benefices' which the sovereigns 
gave to their leading chiefs, connected the idea of mi- 
litary service with that of rank, and rendered it doubly 
honourable in the eyes of men. Many bishops and abbots, 
partly from the turbulence of their times and characters, 
and partly, at a later period, from their position as great 
feudal lords, were accustomed to lead their followers in 
battle ; and this custom, though prohibited by Charle- 
magne, may be traced to so late a period as the battle of 
Agincourt.^ 

' See some excellent Temarka on this cliaugej m 'Hilaim'-B JEstory of 
Chi-iMamty, Tol. ti. pp. 287-288. 

= Mably, Ohservatiene KW FStstoiiv de I^vnce, i, 6 ; Hallam'a MitMe Agef, 
cli. ii. part ii. 
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The Stigma whicli Christianity had attached to war was 
thus graduaUy effaced. At the same time, tlie Church 
remained, on the whole, a pacific uiflueuce. War was 
rather condoned than consecrated, and, whatever might 
be the case with a few isolated prelates, the Church did 
nothing to increase or encourage it. The transition from 
the almost Quaker tenets of the primitive • Cliurcli to the 
essentially milltaiy Christianity of the Crusades was chiefly 
due to another cause — to the terrors and to the example 
of Mahommedanism. 

This great religion, which so long rivalled the iniluence 
of Christianity, had indeed spread the deepest and most 
justifiable panic through Christendom. Without any of 
those aids to the imagination which pictures and images 
can furnish, without any elaborate sacerdotal organisa- 
tion, preaching the purest Monotheism among ignorant 
and barbarous men, and inculcating, on the whole, an 
extremely high and noble system of morals, it spread 
with a rapidity and it acquired a hold over the minds of 
its votaries, which it is probable that no other religion 
has altogether equalled. It borrowed from Christianity 
that doctrine of salvation by behef, which is perhaps the 
most powerful impulse that can he applied to the cha- 
racters of masses of men, and it elaborated sO' minutely 
the charms of its sensual heaven, and the terrors of its 
material hell, ss to cause the alternative to appeal with 
unrivalled force to the gross imaginations of the people. 
It possessed a boot which, however inferior to that of 
the opposing religion, has nevertheless been the consola- 
tion and the support of millions in many ages. It taught 
a fatahsm which in its first age nerved its adherents with a 
matchless mihtary courage, and which, though in later 
days, it has often paralysed their active energies, has also 
rarely feuled to support them under the pressure of inevi- 
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table calamity. But, above all, it discovered the great, 
though fatal secret of uniting indissolubly the passion of 
the soldier with the passion of the devotee. Making the 
conquest of the infidel the first of duties, and proposing 
heaven as the certain reward of the valiant soldier, 1*1 
created a blended enthusiasm that soon overpowered the 
divided coims'els and the voluptuous governments of the 
East, and within a century of the death of Mahomet, his 
followers had almost extupated Christianity from its ori- 
ginal home, fotmded great monarchies in Asia and Africa, 
planted a noble, though transient and exotic civilisation iii 
Spain, menaced the capital of the Eastern empire, and, but 
for the issue of a single battle, they would probably have 
extended their sceptre over the energetic and progressive 
races of Central Europe. The wave was broken by Charles 
Martel, at the battle of Poictiers, and it is now useless to 
speculate what might have been the consequences had 
Mahommedanism unfurled its triumphant banner among 
those Teutonic tribes who have so often changed their 
creed, and on whom the course of civilisation has so 
largely depended. But one great change was in fact 
achieved. The spirit of Mahommedanism slowly passed 
into Christianity, and transformed it into its image. The 
spectacle of an essentially military religion fascinated men 
who wore at once very warlilie and very superstitious. 
The panic that had pidsied Europe was after a long in- 
terval succeeded by a fierce reaction of resentment. Pride 
and religion conspired to urge the Christian waiTioi-s 
against those who bad so often defeated the armies and 
wasted the territory of Christendom, who had shorn the 
empire of the Cross of many of its fairest provinces, and 
profaned that holy city which was venerated not only 
for its past associations, but also for the spiritual bless- 
ings it could still bestow upon the pilgrim. The papal 
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indulgences proved not less efficacious in stimulating tlie 
military spirit than the promises of Mahomet, and for 
about two centuries eveiy pulpit in Chi'istendom proclaimed 
the duty oCwar with the unbeliever, and represented the 
battle field as the sure path to heaven. The religious 
orders which arose united the character of the priest with 
that of the warrior, and when, at the hour of sunset, the 
soldier tnelt down to pray before his cross, that cross 
was tlie handle of his sword. 

It would be impossible to conceive any more complete 
transformation than Christianity had thus undergone, and 
it is melancholy to contrast witli its aspects during the 
crusades the impression it had once most justly made 
upon the world, as the spirit of gentleness and of peace 
encountering the spirit of violence and war. Among the 
many curious habits of the Pagan Irish, one of the most 
significant was that of perpendicular burial. With a 
feeling something like that which induced Vespasian to 
declare that a Eoman emperor s.hould die standing, the 
Pagan warriors shrank from the notion of being prostrate 
even in death, and they appear to have regarded this 
martial bm'ial as a special symbol of Paganism. An old 
Irish manuscript tells how, when Christianity had been 
introduced into Ireland, a king of Ulster on his death- 
bed charged his son never to become a Christian, but to 
be buried standing upright hke a man in battle, with his 
face for ever turned to the south, defying the men of 
Leinster.-* As late as the sixteentli century, it is said 
tliat in some parts of Ireland children were baptised by 
immersion; but the right arms of the males were carefully 

' Wakemau's Archteologia Htbenttea, p. 21. Howeyer, Giraldus Oam- 
brensia observes tliat the Irish, aainta were pecuKtirly yindiciiva, and St. 
Columba and St. Comgall are said to haTe been leadera iu a aBngiiinary con- 
flict about a church near Coleraine. See Eeevea' edition of Adwunaii'a 
Ufe of St. Cohi-,nla, pp. Isxvii. 233, 
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held above the water, in order that, not haring been 
dipped in the sacred stream, they might strike the more 
deadly blow.^ 

It had been boldly predicted by some of the early 
Christians, that the conversion of the world would lead 
to a cessation of all war. In lookmg back, with our 
present esperience, we are driven to the melancholy 
conclusioQ that not only has ecclesiastical inflneuce had 
no appreciable effect in diminishing the number of wars, 
but that it has actually and veiy seriously increased 
it. We may look in vain for any period since Con- 
stantine, in which the clergy, as a body, exerted them- 
selves to repress the military spirit, or to prevent or 
abridge a particular war, witli an energy or a success the 
least comparable to what they displayed during several 
centuries in stimulating tlie fonaticism of the crusaders, 
in producing the atrocious massacre of the Albigenses. 
in embittering the religious warj that followed the Ee- 
formation. Private wars were, no doubt, in some degree 
repressed by their inhuence ; for the institution of the 
'Truce of God ' was for a time of much value, and when, 
towards tlie close of the middle ages, the custom of duels 
arose, it was strenuously condemned by the clergy ; but 
we shall probably not place any great value on their 
exertions in this field, when we remember that duels 
were almost or altogether unknown to the Pagan world ; 
tliat, having arisen in a period of great superstition, the 
anathemas of the Church were almost impotent to dis- 
courage them ; and that in our own century they are 
rapidly disappearing before the simple censure of an 
industrial society. It is possible — though it would, I 
imagine, be difficult to prove it — that the mediatorial 
office, so often exercised by bishops, may sometimes have 

Campion's Sktoiie of Ireland (1571), book i, ck tL 
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prevented wars ; and it Is certain that during the periods 
of tlie religious wars, so much military spirit existed in 
Europe, that it miist necessarily have found a vent, and 
under no circumstances could the period have been one 
of perfect peace. But when all these qualifications have 
been fully admitted, the broad fact will remain, that, 
with the exception of Mahommedanism, no other religion 
has done so much to produce war as was done by the 
religious teachers of Christendom during several centuries. 
The military fanaticism they evoked by the indulgences 
of the popes, by the ceaseless exliortations of the pulpit, 
by the rehgious importance that was attached to the 
relics at Jerusalem, and by the extreme antipathy they 
fostered towards all who differed from their theology, has 
scarcely ever been equalled in its intensity, and it has 
caused the effusion of oceans of blood, and has been pro- 
ductive of . incalculable misery to the world. Eeligious 
fanaticism was a main cause of the earlier wars, and 
an important ingredient in the later ones. The peace 
principles, that were so common before Coustantine, have 
found scarcely any echo except from Erasmus, the 
Quakers, and the Anabaptists ; ^ and although some very 
important pacific agencies have arisen out of the in- 
dustrial progress of modern times, these have been, for 
the most part, wholly unconnected with, and have in 
some eases been directly opposed to, theological interests. 
But although theological influences cannot reasonably 
be said to have diminished tlie number of wars, they have 
had a very real and beneficial effect in diminishing their 

' It SPem? curious to finl in so calm and untauatacal a wnter as Justus 
Lipsiua file foliowiug passage: 'Jam et iuvneio tLu^dam legilima videtur 
etiam slue injuria, ut in bsrbai-os et inoribus aut rditjime pi'oraum a nobis 
ftbhon'entes.'— Po/i(iciwu!n tive Cimlia DoeU-in<s Ubri (Taria. 1594), lib. iv. 
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atrocity, by improYiDg the condition of tlie vanquished. 
On few subjects have the moral opinions of tliiTerent ages 
exhibited so marlred a variation as in their judgments°of 
what punishment mayjnstly be imposed on a conquered 
enemy, and these variations have often been cited as an 
argmnent against those who believe in the existence of 
natural moral perceptions. To those, however, who 
accept that doctrine, with the limitations that have been 
stated in the first chapter, they can cause no perplexity. 
In tlie first dawning of the human intelligence (as I have 
said) the notion of duty, as distinguished from that of 
interest, appaars, and the mind, in reviewing the various 
emotions by which it is influenced, recognises the unsel- 
fish and benevolent motives as essentially and generically 
superior to the selfish and the crueL But it is the general 
condition of society alone that determines the standard of 
benevolence — the classes towards which every good man 
will exercise it. At first, the range of duty is the family, 
the tribe, the state, the confederation. Within these 
liiuits every man feels himself under moral obligations to 
those about him ; but he regards the outer woi-ld as we 
regard wild animals, as beings upon whom he may 
justifiably prey. Hence, we may explain the curious 
fact that the terms brigand or corsair conveyed in the 
early stages of society no notion of moral guilt.' Such 

' ' Con r occasione di queste cose Platarco net Teaeo dice ciie gli eroi si 
rocavano a giande onore e si repHtavano in prc^o d'armi con I' esser cliiamati 
ladMm ; siccome atempi baibari ritornati queUo di Coreale erafitolo ripofate 
disignona; d' intomo a' qnali tempi vennto Solone, si dice aver permesso 
nolle sue leggi le sociota per cagioa di prede ; (anfo Solone ben intese questa 
nostra compmta Umanita, nella quale cfatoro non godono del diritto natural 
delle gentil Ma quel che fa plil maiavijlia 8 che Platono edAiistotile 
posei-o li ladroneccio Iralle epezia della caccia e con tali e tanti iilosofi d' una 
gente umanisdma eonvongouo con la lore baibarie i Germani antichi ; appo 
1 quidi al i^ferire di Ctaai^ i ladi'onecci non eolo non eran infaini, ma si tene- 
vauo tra gli esercisi della vir'tu siccome ti'a quelli che per costume noa appU- 
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men were looked upon simply aa we look upon hunts- 
men, and if they displayed courage and skill in their 
pursuit, they were deemed fit subjects for admiration. 
Even in the writings of the most enlightened philosophei's 
of Greece, war with barbarians is represented as a form 
of chase, and the simple desire of obtaining the barbarians 
as slaves was cousidered a sufficient reason for invading 
them. The right of the conqueror to kill his captives 
was generally recognised, nor was it at first restricted by 
any considerations of age or sex. Several instances are 
rec(jrded of Greek and other cities being deliberately 
destroyed by Greeks or by Eomans, and the entire 
'populations ruthlessly massacred.^ The whole career of 
the early republic of Eome, though much idealised and 
transfigured by later historians, was probably governed by 
these principles.^ The normal fate of the captive, which, 
among barbarians, had been death, was, in civilised an- 
tiquity, slaver}-; but many thousands were condemned 
to the gladiatorial shows, and the vanquished general 
was commonly slain in tlie Mamertine prison, while Iiis 
conqueror ascended in triumph to the Capitol. 

cando ad wte alcnna coai fuggivano 1' ozio.'^ — Vico, Sci^iM Nuovii, ii. 6. See 
too "Whewell'a Elenimts of MoraUty, book ti. cli. ii. 

' The audent right of wav is fully diacussed by Qrotiua De Jta-e, lib. iii. 
See, espeduUy, the hotrible catalogue of tragedies in cap. 4. The military 
feeling that regards capture as disgraceful, had probably some, though only 
a very siiboi'dinate influence, iii producing cruelty to the piisoners. 

* Le jour ou AtheneadSer^ta que tousles Mitylfiniens, eansdistioetion de 
eexeui d'age, soraient exterminds, elle ne croyait pns d^passer son droit; 
quand le leudemain elle reTJnt aui son dScret et se contenta de mettre ^ mort 
jaille citoyens et de confisquer toutea les terres, elle ae erut humaine et iiidul- 
geate. Aprfis la prise de Platte les hommes furent iSgorgfe, les femmes 
vendues, et personne n'acousa lea Tainqueura d'ayoir tioM le droit. . . , 
C'est en vertu de ce droit de la guerre que Rome a Stendu la solitude autour 
d'elle i du ienitoire ou les Volsques avaient -vingt-trois citfe elle a fait lea 
marais pontics; les cinquante-trois Tilles du Latium. ont disparu; dans le 
Samnimii oil put longtempa recounaitre les liewx oti les armSes romaines 
avaient pasaS, moins aux vestiges de leurs camps qu'a la solitude qui r^gntuC 
' — Fiistel de Coulanges, La Cite aiitipie, pp. 263-264. 
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A few traces of a more hiuBane spirit may, it is true, 
be discovered. Plato had advocated tlie liberation of all 
Greek prisoaers upon payment of a fixed ransom,' and 
the Spartan general, Callicratidas, had nobly acted upon 
this principle;'' but his example never appeal's to have 
been generally followed. Li Eome, the notion of inter- 
national obligation was very strongly felt. No war was 
considered just which had not been ofhcially declai-ed; 
and even in the case of wars with barbarians, the Eoman 
historians often discuss the sufficiency or insufficiency of 
the motives of the wara, with a conscientious severity a 
modern historian could hardly sm'pass.^ The later Greek 
and Latin writings occasionally contain maxims which 
exhibit a considerable progi'ess in this sphere. Tlie 
sole legitimate object of war, both Cicero and Sallust 
declared to be an assured peace. Tliat war, according 
to Tacitus, ends well which ends with a pardon. Pliny 
refused to apply the epithet great to Ctesar, on accoimt 
of the torrents of human blood he had shed. Two Ro- 
man conquerors* are credited with the saying, that it is 
better to save the life of one citizen than to destroy a 
thousand enemies. Marcus Aurelius mournfully assimi- 
lated the career of a conqueror to that of a simple robber. 
Nations or armies wMch voluntarily submitted to Jtome 
were habitually treated with extreme leniency, and nu- 
merous acts of individual magnanimity are recorded. 
The violation of the chastity of conquered women by 
soldiers in a siege was denounced as a rare and atrocious 



' Flftto, Jhpithlk, lib. Y. ; Bodin, Bepuhliqiw, liv. i, cap. 5. 

' Grofe, Hist, of Gfcece, Tol. Tiii. p. 224, Agesilaiw -was also Teiy Ua- 
niane to captives. — Ibid. pp. S65-(!, 

' Thia appears continually in Livy, but most of all, I Ihiak, in the G.iuiish 
historian, Flonis. 

* Scipio and Trajan. 
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crime.^ The extreme atrocities of ancient war appear at 
last to have been practically, though not legally, restricted 
to two classes.^ Cities where Roman ambassadors had 
been insulted, or where some special act of ill faith 
or craelty was said to have taken place, were razed to 
the ground, and their populations massacred or delivered 
into slavery. Barbariati prisoners were regarded almost 
as wild beasts, and sent in thousands to fill the slave 
market or to combat in the arena. 

The changes Christianity effected in the rights of war 
were very important, and they may, I think, be comprised 
under three heads. In the first place, it suppressed the 
gladiatorial shows, and thereby saved thousands of cap- 
tives from a bloody death. In the nest place, it steadily 
discouraged the practice of enslaving prisoners, ransomed 
immense multitudes with charitable contributions, and 
by slow and insensible gradations proceeded on its path 
of mercy till it became a recognised principle of inter- 
national law, that no Christian prisoners should be reduced 
to slaveiy.^ In the third place, it had a more indirect 

• See some very remnrlialjie passages in Grotiiis, deJwe Bell. lib. iii. cap. 
4, 5 19. 

" These miti^ians are fnliy enumerated by Ayala, Be Jia-e et Offidia 
BelUcis (Antwei-p, 1597), Grotiiia, He Jure. It is remarltable tkat both 
Ayala and Grotiua base their attempts f^ mitigate tlie severity of war chiefly, 
Ayakalmostentirely, uponthe wiitjngsandexamples of the'Pi^ans. There . 
is an interesting discussion of the limits of the right of conquei'ors aiid of 
the just causes of war in Cicero, Be Offic. lib. i. 

3 lu England tlie change seems to hare immediately followed conversion. 
' The evangelical precepts of ^ace and love,' eays a very learned historian, 
' did not put an end to war, they did not put an end to aggressive conquests, 
b t th y r f tly humanised the way in which war was carried on. From 
th tin f th h never-ending wara with the Welsh cease to be wars of 

t m ti n. Tl e heathen English had been satisfied with nothing 
h rt f tl desfr ction and expulsion of their enemies; the Chiistian 
En^l h th 1 1 t Gough to reduce them to political subjection. . . . The 
Chn t n W Lh uld now sit down as subjects of the Christian Sason. 
Ih W 1 1 man was acknowledged as a man and a citizen, and was put 
and th p t ( n of thelaw.'— Freeman's Hi's*. o/(/;c JN'ormnn Conquest, 
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but very powerful influence, by the creation of a new 
warlike ideal. Tlie ideal knight of the Crusades and of 
chivalry, uniting all the force and fire of the ancient 
warrior, with all the tenderness and humility of the 
Christian saint, sprang from the conjunction of the two 
streams of religious and of militai'y feeling; and although 
this ideal, like all others, wjis a creation of the imagina- 
tion, although it was rarely or never perfectly realised in 
life, yet it remained the type and model of warlike excel- 
. lence, to which many generations aspired ; and its soften- 
ing influence may even now be lai-gely traced in the cha- 
racter of the modern gentleman. 

Together witlr the gradual fusion of the militaiy spirit 
with Christianity, we may dimly descry, in the period 
before Chai-lemagne, the first stages of that consecration 
of secular rank which at a later period, in the forms of 
chivalry, the divine right of kings, and the reverence 
for aristocracies, played so large a pai't both in moral and 
in political history. We have already seen that the 
course of events in the Koman empire had been towards 
the continual aggrandisement of the imperial power. 
The representative despofism of Augustus was at last 
succeeded by the oriental despotism of Diocletian. The 
senate sank into a powerless assembly of impeiial nomi- 
nees, and the spirit of Eoman freedom wholly perished 
witli the estinction of Stoicism. 

vol. i. pp. 33-34 Chiistians Tvlio assisted infidels m wars ngtiinst Chiia- 
tians were ipso facto escommimieated, and might therefore be euslayed, 
but all othere were free from slayery. ' Etquidem int^r Christianoa lauda- 
bili et antiqus cnosuettidiiie iatroductmn est, ut capti bine inde, ntcimque 
justo bello, non fierent aem, aed liberi Beirarentur donee aohant preciiim 
redeinptionis.'— Ayala, lib. i. cap. 6. 'Tbis ride, at least,' aays Grotius, 
' (though but a email matter) the reverence for the Ckrjatian law bna en- 
forced, which Socrates vainly sought to have establiahed among Ihe Greeka.' 
The Mabommedans also made it a rule not to enslave theii eo religionists. — 
Grotius de Jure, iii. 7. 5 9. Pagun and barhariau piiaocers were, however, 
sold aa alaves (especially by the Spaniards) till very recently. 
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It would probably be a needless relinement to seek 
any deeper causes for this change than may be found in 
the ordinary principles of humau nature. Despotism is 
the normal and legitimate government of an early society 
in which knowledge has not yet developed the powers of 
the people ; but when it is introduced into a civilised 
community, it is of the nature of a disease, and a disease 
which, unless it be checked, has a continual tendency to 
spread. When free nations abdicate their political func- 
tions, they gradually lose both the capacity and the desire 
for freedom. PoHtical talent and ambition, having no 
sphere for action, steadily decay, and servile, enervating, 
and vicious habits proportionately increase. Nations are 
oi'ganic beings in a constant process of expansion or 
decay, and where they do not exhibit a progress of 
liberty they usxially exhibit a progress of servitude. 

It can hardly be asserted that Christianity had much in- 
fluence upon this change. By accelerating in some degree 
the withdrawal of the virtuous energies of the people from 
the sphere of government which had long been in pro- 
cess, it prevented the great improvement of morals, which 
it undoubtedly effected, from appearing perceptibly in 
public affairs. It taught a doctrine of passive obedience, 
which its disciples nobly observed in the worst periods 
of persecution. On the other hand, the Christians em- 
phatically repudiated the ascription of Divine honours to 
the sovereign, and they asserted with heroic constancy 
their independent worehip, in defiance of the law. After 
the time of Constantino, however, their zeal became far 
less pure, and sectarian interests wholly governed their 
principles. Much misapplied learning has been employed 
in endeavouring to extract from the Fathers a consistent 
doctrine on the subject of the relations of subjects to tlieir 
sovereigns ; but every impartial observer may discover 
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that the principle upon which they acted was exceedingly 
simple. WheQ a sovereign was sufficiently orthodox in 
his opinions, and sufficiently zealous in patronising the 
Cliurcli and in persecuting the heretics, lie was extolled as 
an angel. When ]iis policy was opposed to the Church, 
he was represented as a daemon. The estimate which 
Gregoi-y of Tours has given of the character of Clovis, 
though far more frank, is not a more striking instance of 
moral perversion than the fulsome and indeed blas- 
phemous adulation which Eusebins poured upon Con- 
stantino — a sovereign whose character was at all times of 
the most mingled description, and who, shortly after his 
conversion, put to a violent death his son, his nephew, 
and bis wife. If we were to estimate the attitude of 
(icclesiastics to sovereigns by the language of Eusebius, we 
fehould suppose that they ascribed to them a direct Divine 
inspu'ation, and exalted the Imperial dignity to an extent 
tliat was before unknown.' liut when Julian mounted 
the throne, the whole aspect of the Church was changed. 
This great and virtuous, though misguided, sovereign, 
whose private life was a model of purity, who caiTied 
to the throne the manners, tastes, and friendships of a 
philosophic life, and who proclaimed, and, with very 
slight exceptions, acted with the largest and most gene- 
rous toleration, was an enemy of the Church, and all the 
T(Dcabulary of invective was in consequence habitually 
lavished upon him. Ecclesiastics and laymen combined 
in insulting him, and when, after a brief but glorious 
reign of less than two years, he met an honourable death 
on the battle-field, neither the disaster that had befallen 
the Eoman arms, nor the present dangers of the army, 
nor the heroic courage which the fallen emperor had 

' The cliaificler of Constantiiie, and the esfimafe of it in Eiisebius, aie 
well treated by Doaa SUuilej, Lectures oti the Sasteitt Church (Lect, vi,). 
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displayed, nor the majestic tranquillity of his end, nor the 
tears of his faithful friends, could shame the Christiaa 
community into the decency of silence. A peal of brutal 
meiTiment filled the land. In Antioch the Christians 
assembled in the theatres and in the churches, to cele- 
brate with rejoicing, the death which their emperor had 
met in fighting against the enemies of his country/ A 
crowd of vindictive legends expressed the exultation 
of the Church,^ and St. Gregory Fazianzen devoted his 
eloquence to immortalising it. His brother had at one 
time been a Ingh official in the empire, and had fearlessly 
owned his Christianity under Julian ; but that emperor 
not only did not remove him from his post, but even 
lionourod him with his wainn friendship.* The body 
of Julian had been laid but a short time in the grave, 
when St. Gregory delivered two fierce invectives against 
his memory, collected the grotesque calumnies that had 
been heaped upon his character, expressed a regret that 
his remains had not been flung after death into the com- 
mon sewer, and regaled the hearers by an emphatic 
assertion of the tortures that were awaiting him in hell. 
Among the Pagans a charge of the gravest kind was 
brought against the Christians. It was said that Julian 
died by the spear, not of an enemy, but of one of his own 
Christian soldiers. When we remember that he was at 
once an emperor and a general, that he fell when bravely 
and confidently leading his army in the field, and in the 
critical moment of a battle on which the fortunes of the 
empire largely depended, this charge which Libanius has 
made, appeara to involve as large an amount of base 
treachery as any that can be conceived. That it was a 

' Theodoret, iii. 28. 

" They nre collected by Cbateauliriaad, Mitdes hist. 2"^ disc. 2"" partie. 

* See St. Gregory's oration on Cesamus. 
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groundless calumny will now scai-cely fae questioned ; but 
the manner in wliich it was regarded among tlie Chris- 
tians ia singularly characteristic. ' Libanius,' says one of 
the ecclesiastical historians, ' clearly states that the em- 
peror fell by the hand of a Christian ; and this, probably, 
was the truth. It is not unlikely that some of the soldiers 
who then served in the Homan army might have con- 
ceived the idea of acting hke the ancient slayers of 
tyrants who exposed themselves to death in the cause 
of hberty, and fought in defence of their country, their 
families, and their iriends, and whose names are held in 
universal admiration. Still less is he deserving of blame 
who, for the sake of God and of religion, performed so 
bold a deed.' ^ 

It may be asserted, I think, without exaggeration, 
that the complete subordination of all other principles 
to their theological infcei-ests, which characterised the 
ecclesiastics under Julian, continued for many centuries. 
No language of invective was too extreme to be applied 
to a sovereign who opposed their interests — no language 
of adulation too extravagant for a sovereign who sus- 
tained them. Of all the emperors who disgraced the 
throne of Constantinople, the most odious and ferocious 
was probably Phocas. Au obscure centurion, he rose by 
a mihtary revolt to the supreme power, and the emperor 
Maurice, with his family, fell into his hands. He resolved 
to put the captive emperor to death ; but first of all, he 
ordered his five children to be brouglit out and to be 
successively murdered before the eyes of their father, who 
bore the awful sight with a fiae mixture of antique hero- 
ism and of Christian piety, murmuring, as each child fell 
beneath the knife of the assassin, 'Thou art just, 
Lord, and righteous arc Thy judgments,' and even iuter- 
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posing fit tlie last moment, to reveal the heroic fraud of 
tlie nurse who desired to save his youngest child by siib- 
stitutiug for it her own. But Maurice — who had been a 
weak and avaricious rather than a vicious sovereign — had 
shown himself jealous of the influence of the Pope, had 
forbidden the soldiers, during the extreme danger of their 
country, deserting their colours to enrol themselves as 
monks, and had even encouraged the pretensions of the 
Archbishop of Constantinople to the title of Universal 
Bishop ; and in tlie eyes of the Eoman priests, the recol- 
lection of these crimes was sufCcient to condone the 
most brutal of murdei's. In two letters, full of passages 
from Scripture, and replete with fulsome and blasphemous 
flattery, the Pope, St. Gregory tlie Great, wrote to con- 
gratulate Phocas and his wife upon their triumph ; he 
called heaven and earth to rejoice over them ; he placed 
their images to be venerated in the Lateran, and he " 
adroitly insinuated that it was impossible that, with their 
well-knowu piety, they coidd fail to be very favourable 
to the See of Peter.^ 

The course of events in relation t(j the monarchical 
power was for some time different in tlie East and the 
West. Constanline had himself assumed more of the 
pomp and manner of an oriental sovereign than any 
preceding emperor, and the court of Constantinople was 
soon characterised by an extravagance of magnificence 
on the part of the mnnaich, and of adulation on the part 
of the subjects, ■v^liich has. probably never been exceeded.^ 
The imperial powei lu the East overshadowed the eccle- 

' Ep. siii. S1-S9 In the 'econd of these letters (which is addressed to 
Leontia), he snya ; ' Kog-nie foisiiaa dehui ut ecclesiaio beat! Petri apoatoli 
C[ure n,unc usque gravibus insidus lahorayit, haheret Veatra Tranciuaiitfis 
epecioliter commeiidatam. Sed qui scio quia omnipotentem Daum dUigilaa, 
tion debeo petere quod aponte e\. benignifnio yeslrie pietotie exhihetis.' 

* See the gvnpliio description in Gibtoii, ch, \\a. 
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, and uotwitlistanding their fierce outbreak during 
the iconoclastic controvei'sy, and a few minor paroxysms 
of revolt, tlie priests gradually sank into that contented 
subservience which has usually characterised the Eastern 
Churck. Ill the West, however, the Eoman biskops 
were in a great degree independent of tke sovereigns, 
and in some degree opposed to their interests. The 
transfer of tke imperial power to Constantinople, by 
leaving the Eoman bishops the chief personages in a city 
which long association as well as actual power rendered 
the foremost in the -world, was one of the great causes 
of the extreme aggrandisement of the Papacy and tke 
Arianism of many sovereigns ; tke jealousy whick others 
exkibited of ecclesiastical encroachments, and tke luke- 
warmness of a few in persecuting keretics, were all 
causes of dissension. On the severance of the empire, the 
Western Church came in contact with rulers of another 
type. The barbarian kings were little more than military 
chiefs, elected for the most part by the people, surrounded 
by little or no special sanctity, and maintaining their pre- 
carious and very restricted authority by their courage 
or tlieir skill. A few feebly imitated the pomp of the 
Eoman emperors, but tlieir claims had no great weight 
upon the world. The aureole whick tke genius of 
Theodoric cast around kis tkrone passed away upon kis 
deatk, and the Arianism of tkat great sovereign sufficiently 
debarred him from tke sympatkies of the Church. In 
Gaul, under a few bold and unscrupulous men, the Mero- 
vingian dynasty emerged from a host of petty kings, and 
consolidated the whole country into one kingdom; but 
after a skort period it degenerated, the kings became 
mere puppets in the kands of the mayors of tke palace, 
and these latter, holding as they did an office which had 
become hereditaiy, being the chief of the great landed 
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proprietors, and having acquired by their position a great 
personal ascendency over the sovereigns, became the 
virtual rulers of the nation. 

It was out of these somewhat unpromising conditions 
that the medieval doctrine of the Divine right of kings, 
and the general reverence for rank, that formed the 
essence of chivalry, were slowly evolved. Pohtical and 
moral causes conspired in producing them. The chief 
pohtical causes — which are well known — may be summed 
up in a few words. 

When Leo the Isaurian attempted, in the eighdi 
century, to repress the worship of images, the resistance 
which he met at Constantinople, though violent, was 
speedily allayed ; but the Pope, assuming a far higher 
position than any Byzantine ecclesiastic could attain, 
boldly excommnnicated tlie emperor, and led a revolt 
against his authority, which issued in the virtual inde- 
pendence of Italy. His position was at tliis time 
singularly grand. He represented a religious cause to 
which the great mass of the Christian world were pas- 
sionately attached. He was venerated as the emancipator 
of Italy. He exhibited in the hour of his triumph a 
moderation which conciliated many enemies, and pre- 
vented the anarchy that might naturally have been ex- 
pected. He presided, at the same time, over a vast 
monf^tic organisation, which ramified over all Christen- 
dom, propagated his authority among many barbarous 
nations, and, by its special attachment to the Papacy, as 
distinguished &om the Episcopacy, contributed very much 
to transform Chrktianity into a spiritual despotism. One 
great danger, however, still menaced his power. The 
barbarous Lombards were continually invading his terri- 
tory, and threatening the independence of Eome. The 
Lombard monarch, Luitprand, had quailed in the very 
hour of his triimiph before the menace of eternal torture ; 
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but his successor, Astolphus, was proof against every fear, 
and it seemed as though the Papal city must have ine- 
vitably succumbed before his arms. 

In their complete military impotence, the Popes looked 
abroad for some foreign succour, and they naturally 
turned to the Pranks, whose martial tf^tes and triumphs 
were universally renowned. Charles Mattel, though 
simply a mayor of the Palace, had saved Europe from 
tlie Mahommedans, and the Pope expected that he would 
unsheath his sword for the defence of the Vatican, 
Charles, however, was deaf to all entreaties ; and although 
he had done more than any ruler since Constantine for 
the Church, his attention seenis to have been engrossed 
by the interests of his own country, and he was much 
alienated from the sympathies of the clergy. An ancient 
legend tells how a saint saw his soul carried by daemons 
into hell, because he had secularised Church property, 
and a more modern historian' has ascribed his death to 
his liaving liesitated to defend the Pope. His son, 
Pepin, however, actuated probably in different degrees 
by personal ambition, a desire for military adventure, 
and rehgious zeal, listened readily to the prayer of the 
Pope, and a compact was entered into between the 
parties, which proved one of the most important events 
in history. Pepin agreed to secure the Pope from the 
danger by whidi he was threatened. The Pope agreed 
to give his religious sanction to the ambition of Pepin, 
who designed to depose the Merovingian dynasty, and to 
become in name, as he was already in fact, the sovereign 
of Gaul. 

It is not necessary for mo to recount at length the 

details of these negotiations, which are described by many 

historians. It is sufficient to say, that the compact was 

religiously observed. Pepin made two expeditions to 

' Bai'onius. 
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Italy, and completely shattered the power of the 
Lombards, wresting from them the rich exarchate of 
Eavenna, which he ceded to the Pope, wlio still retained 
his nominal allegiance to the Byzantine emperor, but who 
became, by this donation, for the lirst time avowedly an 
independent temporal prince. On the other hand, tlie 
deposition of Cliilderic was peaceably effected ; the last of 
the Merovingians was immured in a monastery, and the 
Carlovingian dynasty ascended the throne under the 
special benediction of the Pope, who performed on the 
occasion the cei'emony of Consecration, which had not 
previously been in general use,^ placed the crown with his 
own hands on the head of Pepin, and delivered a solemn 
anathema against all who shoald rebel against the new 
king or against his successors. 

The extreme importance of these events was probably 
not fully realised by any of the parties concerned in them. 
It was evident, indeed, that the Pope had been freed from 
a pressing danger, and had acquired a great accession of 
temporal power, and also that a new dynasty had arisen in 
Gaul under circumstances that were singularly favourable 
and imposing. But, much more important than these 
facts was the permanent consecration of tlie royal authority 
that had been effected. The Pope had successfully as- 
serted his power of deposing and elevating tings, and had 
thus acquired a position which influenced the whole sub- 
sequent course of European history. The monarch, if he 
had become in some degree subservient to the priest, had 
become in a great degree independent of his people ; the 
Divine origin of his power was regarded as a dogma 
of rehgion, and a sanctity surroimded him which im- 
measureably aggrandised his power. The ascription by 
the Pagans of divinity to kings had had no appreciable 

' Mal)ly, ii. 1; Gibbou, ch. xlix, 
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effect ia increasing their authority or restraining the 
limits of criticism or of rebellion. The ascrijjtion of a 
Divine right to kings, independent of the wishes of the 
people, has been one of the most enduring and influen- 
tial of superstitions, and it has even now not wholly 
vanished from the world,^ 

Mere isolated political events have, however, rarely or 
never this profound influence, unless they have been pre- 
ceded and prepared by other agencies. The first pre- 
disposmg cause of the ready reception of the doctrine of 
the Divine character of authority, may probably be found 
in the prominence of tho monastic system. I have already 
observed that this sysfem represents in the most extreme 
form that exaltation of the virtues of humUity and of 
obedience which so broadly distinguishes the Christian 
from the Pagan type of excellence. I have also noticed 
that, owing to the concurrence of many causes, it had 
acquired such dimensions and influence as to supply the 
guiding ideal of the ■ Christian world. Controlling or 
monopolising all education and literature, furnishing most 
of the legislators and many of the statesmen of the age, 
attracting to themselves all moral enthusiasm and most 
intellectual ability, the monks soon left their impress on 
■ the character of nations. Habits of obedience and dis- 
positions of humihty were diffused abroad, revered and 



' Tliere are some good remarlis upon tlae wny in wliicli, among the free 
Franlm, the bishops taiigbttbe duty ofpaesiTeohedienc^ in Mably, Obs. mr 
esigloire de IVanoB, livre i. cli. iii. Gregory of Tonra, iu hia address to 
Cbilpeiie, had said, 'If wiy of us, king, transgress the boundaries of 
justice, tliouart at hand to correct ns ; hut if thou shouldst exceed them, who 
ia to condemn thee F We address thee, and if it please thee thou listenest to 
ub; hut if it please tliee not, who ia tooondemii thee save Him who has pro- 
cliumed himself Justice.' — Greg. Tur.v. 19. On the other hand, Hinpmar, 
Archhishop of Eheims, strongly naserted the obligation of hings lo observe 
the law, and denounced as diabolical tho doctrine that they are subject to 
nom but God. (Allen, On the llorjal I'rerogatke (1840), pp. 171-172.) 
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idealised, and a Church which rested mainly on tradition 
fostered a deep sense of tiie sanctity of antiquity, and a 
natural disposition to observe traditional customs. In 
this manner a tone of feeling was gradually formed that 
assimilated with the monarchical and aristocratical insti- 
tutions of feudalism, which floimshed chieUy because they 
corresponded with the moral feelings of the time. 

In the next place, a series of social and political causes 
were tending to abridge the personal independence for 
which the barbarians had been noted. The king had at 
first been not the sovereign of a country, but the chief of 
a tribe.^ Gradually, however, with more settled habits, 
the sovereignty assumed a territorial character, and we 
may soon discover the rudiments of a territorial aristo- 
cracy. The kmgs gave then- leading chiefs portions of 
conquered land or of tlie royal domains, under the name 
of beneiices. By slow and perhaps insensible stages, 
each of which has been the subject of fierce controversy, 
the obligation of military service was attached to these 
benefices : they were made irrevocable, and ultimately 
hereditary. At the same time, through causes to which 
I have already adverted, the free peasants for the raost 
part sank into serfs subject to the rich and protected by 
the power of great landowners. In this manner a hier- 
archy of ranks was gradually formed, of which the 
sovereign was the apex and the serf the basis. The com- 
plete legal organisation of this hierarchy belongs to the 
period of feudalism, which is not withm the scope of the 
present volume ; but the chief elements of feudalism ex- 
isted before Charlemagne, and the moral results flowiu" 

' The exact degree of the authority of Uie barhai'iau Mogs, and the dif- 
ferent stages by which their power was increased, are matters of great con- 
trovei^y. The reader may consult Thieny's Zettres mte FITisl. de Fi-tmce 
(let 9); Oaizot'uMsi.dela CteSisattoH; Matly, Obeei-ri.mtrVHiat.de France; 
Freeman's Hist, of the Niirvtan Congumt, vol. i. 
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from them may be already discerned. Each rank, except 
the very highest, was continually brought into contact 
with a superior, and a feeling of constant dependence and 
subordination was accordingly fostered. To the serf^ 
who depended for all things upon the neighbouring noble, 
to the noble, who held all his dignities on the condi- 
tion of frequent mihtary service under his sovereign, the 
idea of secular rank became indissolubly connected with 
that of snpreme greatness. 

It will appear evident from the foregoing observations, 
that in the period before Charlemagne, the moral and 
political causes were already in action, which at a much 
later period produced the organisation of chivalrj'-, an 
organisation which was founded on the combination and 
the glorification of secular rank and military prowess. 
But in order that the tendencies I have described sliould 
acquire their full force, it was necessary that they should 
be represented or illustrated in some great personage, 
who, by the splendour and the beauty of bis career, 
could fascinate the imaginations of men. It is much 
easier to govern great masses of men tluough their ima- 
gination than through tlieir reason. Moral principles 
rarely act powerfully upon the world, except by way of 
example or ideals. When the course of events has been 
to glorify the ascetic or monarchical or military spirit, a 
great saint, or sovereign, or soldier wUl arise, who will 
concentrate in one dazzling focus the blind tendencies of 
his time, kindle the enthusiasm and fascinate the imagina- 
tion of the people. But for the prevailing tendency, the 
great man would not have arisen, or would not have exer- 
cised his great influence. But for the great man, whose 
career appealed vividly to the imagination, the prevailing 
tendency would never have acquired its full intensity. 

This typical flgui-e appeared in Chaidemagne, whose 
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colossal form towers ■with a majestic grandeur both ia 
history and in romance. Of all the great rulers of men, 
there has probably been no other who was so truly many- 
sided, whose influence pervaded so completely all the 
religious, intellectual, and pohtical modes of thought ex- 
isting in his time. Eising in one of the darkest periods 
of European history, this great emperor resuscitated, witli 
a brief but dazzling splendour, the faded glories of the 
empire of the West, conductecl, for the most part in per- 
son, numerous expeditions against the barbarous nations 
around him, promulgated a vast system of legislation, 
reformed the disciphne of every order of the Church, 
reduced all classes of the clergy to subservience to his 
will, while, by legalising tithes, he greatly increased their 
material prosperity ; contributed, in a measure, to check 
the intellectual decadence by founding schools and libra- 
ries, and drawing around him all the scattered learning 
of Europe; reformed the courage, extended commerce, in- 
fluenced rehgious controversies, and created great repre- 
sentative assemblies, which ultimately contributed largely 
to the organisation of feudalism. In all these spheres 
the traces of his vast, organising, and far-seeing genius 
may be detected, and the influence which he exercised 
over the imaginations of men is shown by the numerotis 
legends of which he is the hero. In t!ie preceding ages 
the supreme ideal had been the ascetic. When the 
popular imagination embodied in legends its conception 
of humanity in its noblest and most attractive form, it 
instinctively painted some hermit-saint of many penances 
and many miracles. In the Eomances of Charlemagne 
and of Arthur we may trace the dawning of a new type 
of greatness. The hero of the imagination of Europe 
was no longer a hermit but a king, a warrior, a knight. 
The long train of influences I have reviewed, culminating 
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in Charlemagne, had done tlieir ■\7ork. The age of the 
ascetics began to fade. The age of the crusades and of 
cliivalry succeeded it. 

It is ■ curious to observe the manner in which, under 
the influence of the prevailing tendency, the career of 
Charlemagne was transfigured by the popular imagina- 
tion. This great emperor had, in fact, been in no degree 
actuated by the spirit of a crusader ; his military enter- 
prises had been chieHy directed against the Saxons, against 
whom he liad made not less than thirty-two expeditions. 
"With the Mahommedans he had but little contact. It 
was Charles Martel, not his grandson, who, by the great 
battle of Poietiers, had checked their career. Charle- 
magne made, in person, but a single expedition against 
them in Spain, and that expedition was ou a scale that 
was altogether iticonsiderabie, and it was disastrous in its 
issue. Bat in the Carlovingian romances, wliich arose at 
a time when the enthusiasm of the Crusades was per- 
meating all Christendom, events were represented in a 
wholly different light. Charles Martel has no place 
among the ideal combatants of the Church. He had 
appeared too early, his figure was not sufficiently great 
to fascinate the popular imagination, and by confiscating 
ecclesiastical property, and refusing to assist the Pope 
against the Lombards, he had fallen under the ban of the 
clergy. Charlemagne, on the other hand, is represented 
as the first and greatest of the crusaders. His wars with 
the Saxons were scarcely noticed. His whole life was 
said to have been spent in heroic and triumphant com- 
bats witli the followers of Mahomet.' Among tlie 
achievements attributed to him was an expedition to 
rescue Nismes and Carcassone from their grasp, which 
was. in fact, a dim tradition of die victories of Chai-les 

' Taurielj Hid. dc la Foesie prouai^ak, tome ii. p. !io2. 
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Martel.' He is even said to Lave carried his victorious 
arras into the heart of Palestine, and he is the hero of 
what are probably the three earliest extant romances of 
the Crusades.'^ In fiction, as ia history, his reign forms 
the great landmark separating the early period of the 
middle ages from the age of military Christianity. 

On the verge of this great change I draw this history 
to a close. In pursuing our long and chequered course, 
from Augustus to Charlemagne, we have seen the rise 
and fall of many types of ehai-actcr, and of many forms 
of enthusiasm. We have seen the influence of universal 
empire expanding, and the influence of Greek civilisation 
intensifying, the sympathies of Europe. We have sur- 
veyed the successive progress of Stoicism, Platonismj and 
Egyptian philosophies, at once reflecting and guiding the 
moral tendencies of society. We have traced the course 
of progress or retrogression in many iields of social, 
political, and legislative Hfe ; have watched the cradle 
of European Christianity, examined the causes of its 
triumph, the difficulties it encountered, and the priceless 
blessings its philanthi'opic spirit bestowed upon mankind. 
We have also pursued step by step the mournful history 
of its corruption, its asceticism, and its intolerance, the 
various transformations it produced or underwent when 
the turbid waters of the barbarian invasions had inun- 
dated the civilisations of Europe. It remains for me, 
before concluding this work, to investigate one class of 
subjects to which I have, as yet, but briefly adverted — to 
examine the effects of the changes I have described iipon 
the character and position of woman, and upon the grave 
moral questions concerning the relations of the sexes. 



^Le Grand D'Aussy, FabUaax, pr^f. p. xsiy. These i 
Bccoiutts of Lis expeditions to Spain, to LaDguedoc, and to Falestine. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

THE rOSITIOX OP WOMEN". 



In the long series of moral revolutions that have been 
described in tlie foregoing chapters, I have more than 
once had occasion to refer to the position that was 
assigned to "woman in the community, and to the virtues 
and vices that spring directly from the relations of tlie 
sexes. I have not, however, as yet discussed tliese 
questions with a fulness at all corresponding to their 
historical importance, and I propose, in consequence, 
before concluding this volume, to devote a few pages to 
tiieir examination. Of all the many questions that are 
treated in this work, there is none which I approach 
with so much hesitation, for there is probably none 
which it is so difficult to treat with clearness and impar- 
tiahty, and at the same time without exciting any scan- 
dal or offence. The complexity of the problem, arisin<T 
from the very large place which exceptional institutions 
or circumstances, and especially the influence of climate 
and race, have had on the chastity of nations, I have 
already noticed, and the extreme delicacy of the matters 
with which this branch of ethics is connected must be 
palpable to all. The first duty of an historian, however, 
is to truth, and it is absolutely impossible to present a 
true picture of the moral condition of diiTerent ages, and 
to form a tiaie estimate of the moral cfiects of different 
rehgions, without adverting to tlie department of morals. 
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whicli has exhibited most change, and lias probably 
exercised most influence. 

It is natural that, in the period when 'men are still 
perfect barbarians, when their habits of life are still 
nomadic, and when war and the chase, being their sole 
pursuits, the qualities that are required in these are their 
sole measure of excellence, the inferiority of women to 
men should be regarded as undoubted, and their position 
should be extremely degraded. In all those qualities which 
are then most prized, women are indisputably inferior. 
The social qualities in which they are especially fitted 
to excel have no sphere for their display. The ascend- 
ency of beauty is very faint, and even if it were otherwise, 
few traces of female beauty could survive the hardships 
of the savage life. Woman is looked upon simply as the 
slave of man, and as the minister to his passions. In the 
first capacity, her life is one of continual, abject, and 
um'equited toil. In the second capacity, she is exposed 
to all the violent revulsions of feeling that foUow, among 
rude men, the gratification of the animal passions. 

Even in this early stage, however, we may trace some 
rudiments of those moral sentiments which are destined 
at a later period to expand. The institution of marriage 
exists. The value of chastity is commonly in soxne 
degree felt, and appears in the indignation which is dis- 
played against the adulterer. The duty of restraining 
the sensual passions is largely recognised in the female, 
though the males are only restricted by the prohibition 
of adultery. 

The two first steps wlitch are taken towards the ele- 
vation of woman are probably the cessation of the 
custom of purchasing wives, and the construction of the 
family on the basis of monogamy. In the first periods 
of civilisation, the marriage contract was arranged be- 
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tweeii the bridegroom anil the father of the bride, on the 
condition of a sum of money being paid by the former to 
the latter. This sum, which is known in the laws of the 
barbarians as the ' mundium,' ^ was in fact a payment to 
the father for tlie cession of his daughter, who thus 
became the bought slave of her husband. It is one of 
the most remarkable features of the ancient laws of India, 
that they forbade this gift, on the ground tliat the parent 
should not sell his child ; ^ but there can be httls doubt 
that this sale was at one time the ordinary type of marriage. 
In the Jewish writings we find Jacob purchasing Leah 
and Eachel by the performance of certam services for 
their fatlier, and this custom, which seems to have been 
at fii'st general in Judea,^ appears in the age of Homer 
to have been general in Grreece. At an early period, 
however, of Greek history, the purchase-money was re- 
placed by the dowry, or sum of money paid by the father 
of the bride for the use of his daughter,'* and this, 
although it passed into the hands of the husband, con- 
tributed to elevate the ivife, in the first place, by the 
dignity it gave her, and in the next place, by special laws, 
which both in Greece and Rome secured it to her in 

• The -ilfu of the Greeks. 

' LegouvS, Hidoire mom!e dea Femmes, pp. 95-DG. 

= Gen. sik. xxxiv. 12 ; Deut. xiii. 29 ; 1 Sam. xviii. 25. 

* The history of dowries is briefly noticed hy Grote, Stst. «f Greece, vol, 
ii. pp. 112-113 ; find more fully by Lord Kanies, in the fldmirable cliapter 
' On the Progress of the Female Sex,' in his Sketches of the Hidoi-y of 
Man, a hook less read than it deserves to he. H. LegouT^ has also devoted 
a chapter to it in his Hist, morale des Femmes. See, too, Legendre, Truite 
de VOphii<m, tome ii. pp. 329-380. We find traces of the dowry, as well 
as of tha Uvn, in Homer. Penelope had received a dowry from Icarus, her 
father. M. Michelet, in one of those funcifol hooks which he has recently 
published, maintains a view of tlie ohject of the 'iSna which I do not 
remember to have seen elsewhere, and whicli I do not believe. He says: 
' Ce prix n'est point nn achat de la femme, mais une indemnity qui diidoni- 
magelafumilledupfere pour lea enfanfs fufiu-s, qui ne profiteront pas a cette 
famille maia h. celle ou k femme va entrer,'— Za Femme, p. 166, 
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most cases of separation.^ The wife thus ] 
guarantee against ill-usage by her husband. She ceased 
to be his slave, and became in some degree a contracting 
party. Among the early Germans, a different and very 
remarkable custom existed. The bride did not bring 
any dowry to her husband, nor did the bridegroom give 
anything to the father of the bride ; but he gave his gift 
to the bride herself, on the morning after the first night 
of marriage, and this, which was called the 'Morgengab,' 
or morning gift, was the origin of the jointure.^ 

Still more important than the foregoing was the insti- 
tution of monogamy, by which, from its earHest days, the 
Greek civilisation proclaimed its superiority to the Asiatic 
civilisations that had preceded it. We may regard mono- 
gamy either in the hght of our intuitive moral sentiment 
on the subject of chastity, or in the light of the interests 
of society. By the first, I understand that universal per- 
ception or conviction which I believe to be an ultimate 
fact in human nature, that the sensual side of our being is 
the lower side, and that some degi-ee of shame may ap- 
propriately be attached to it. In its Oriental or poly- 
gamous stage, marriage is regarded ahnost exclusively, in 
its sensual aspect, as a gratification of the animal passions, 
while in European marriages the mutual attachment and 
respect of the contracting parties, the formation of a house- 
hold, and the long train of domestic feelings and duties 
that accompany it, have all their distinguished place among 



' In Eonie, when tlie separation was due to the misconduct of the wirb, 
tlie dowry belonged to Lor husband. 

' 'Bntem non tixor marito aed tixori mnritue oifert.' — Tac. Gei-m. sviii. 
On tlie Morgengab, aea Oanciaiii, Leges Sarbarormii (Venetiia, 1781), vol. 
i. pp. 102-104; ii. pp. 230-231. Muiatori, ^BfoeA. JCn?. diss. sx. Luit- 
br.ind enacted tbat no Longobftid should gire more than one-fourth of his 
aubatance fis a Morgengab. In Gregory of Toura (ix. 20) ■we have an 
eiftmple of the gift of aome cities as a Morgengab. 
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the motives of the contract, and the lower element has 
comparatively little prominence. In this way it may be 
inteUigibly said, without any reference to utilitarian con- 
siderations, that monogamy is a higher state than poly- 
gamy. The utihtarian aiguments in its defence are also 
extremely powerful, and may be summed up in three sen- 
tences. I:^'atui-e, by maldng the number of males and 
females nearly equal, indicates it as natural. In no other 
form of marriage can the government of the family, which 
is one of the chief ends of marriage, be so happily sus- 
tained, and m no other does ,woraan assume the position 
of the equal of man. 

Monogamy was the general system in Greece, though 
there are said to have been slight and temporary devia- 
tions into the earher system, after some great disasters, 
when an increase of population was ardently desired.^ A 
broad hue must, however, be drawn between the legen- 
dary or poetical period, as reflected in Homer a.nd perpe- 
tuated in the tragedians, and the later historical period. 
It is one of the most remarkable, and to some writers one 
of the most perplexing facts in the moral history of 
Greece, that in the former and ruder period women had 
undoubtedly the highest place, and their type exhibited 
the highest perfection. Moral ideas, in a thousand forms, 
have been sublimated, enlarged, and changed, by ad- 
vancing civUisation ; but it may be fearlessly asserted that 
the types of female excellence which are contained in the 
Greek poems, while they are among the earliest, are also 
among the most perfect in the literature of mankind. 
The conjugal tenderness of Hector and Andromache ; the 
unwearied fidelity of Penelope, awaitmg through the long 
revolving years the return of her storm-tossed husbajid, 

■ See, on tliU point, A«l, GbIUus, Noet. Jit. xt. 20. Euripides ia add to 
Uave had two wives. 
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wlio looked forward to her as to the crown of all hia 
labours ; the heroic love of Alcestis, voluntarily dying that 
her husband might hve ; the filial piety of Antigone ; the 
majestic grandeur of the death of Polysena; the more 
subdued and saintly resignation of Iphigenia, excusing with 
her last breath the father who had condemned her ; the 
joyous, modest, and loving Fausicaa, whose figure shines 
like a perfect idyll among the tragedies of the Odyssey — 
all these are pictures of perennial beauty, which Home and 
Christendom, chivalry and modern civilisation, have neither 
eclipsed nor transcended. Virgin modesty and conjugal 
fidelity, the gfaces as well as the vn-tues of the most perfect 
womanhood, have never been more exquisitely pourtrayed. 
Tlie female figures stand out in the canvas almost as 
prominently as the male ones, and are surrounded by an 
almost equal revetence. The whole history of the Siege 
of Troy is a history of the catastrophes that followed a 
violation of the nuptial tie. Yet, at the same time, the 
position of women was in some respects a degraded one. 
The custom of purchase-money given to the father of the 
bride was general. The husbands appear to have in- 
dulged largely, and with little or no censure, in concubines.* 
Female captives of the highest rank were treated with 
great harshness. The inferiority of women to men was 
strongly asserted, and it was illustrated and defended by 
a very curious physiological notion, that the generative 
power belonged exclusively to men, women having only 
a very subordinate part in the production of their chil- 
dren.^ The woman Pandora was said to have been the 
author of all human ills. 

' Aristotle aaicl thnt Homer nBvev giyes a coiicuTjiiie to Menclaiis, in order 
to intimate liia respect for Helen— though falae. (Atkeaaii), xiii. 3.) 

" Euripides has put ttia curioua notion into the mouth of Apollo, in a 
speech in the Eumenides. It has, howeyer, heen very widely diffused, and 
msiy be found m Indian, Gretk, Roman, and even Christiiui wrllera. 
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In the Iiistoiical age of Greece, the legal position of 
women had in some respects slightly improved, but their 
moral condition had undergone a marked deterioration. 
Virtuous women hved a life of perfect seclusion. The 
foremost and most dazzlhg type of Ionic womanhood was 
the courtesan, and among the males, at least, the empire 
of passion was almost unrestricted. 

The facts in moral history, which it is at once most im- 
portant and most difficult to appreciate, are what may be 
called the facts of feeling. It is much easier to show 
what men did or taught than to realise the state of mind 
that rendered possible such actions or teaching ; and in 
the case before ns we have to deal with a condition of 
feeling so extremely remote from that of our own day, 
that the difficulty is pre-eminently great. Very sensual) 
and at the same time very brilliant societies, have indeed 
repeatedly existed, and the histories of both Prance and 
Italy afford many examples of an artistic and intellectual 
enthusiasm encirchng those who were morally most frail; 
but the peculiarity of Greek sensuahty is, that it grew iip| 
for the most part, uncensnred, and indeed even encou- 
raged, under the eyes of some of the most illustrious of 
moralists. If we can imagine Ninon de I'Enclos at a time 
when the rank and splendour of Parisian society thronged 
her drawing-rooms, reckonmg a Bossuet or a Tenelon 
among her followers— if we can imagine these prelates 
publicly advising her about the duties of her profession, 

M. Legouse, who Lqs derated a ray cimoiis diapter to the subject, 
iiuetoa a passage from St. Tliomas Aquinas, aeeeptieg it, and arguing frora 
It, that a tftther should be more loved than a mother. M. Le^nrS says 
that when the male of one animal and the female of another is raised, the 
type of the female usually predominates in the offspring. See Legouy^ 
H^. immle des Femmes, pp. 216-^28 ; Fustel de Ooulangos, Za C!U mtiqul, 
pp. 39-10 jandalsoaouriousnotsbyBoswell, inCioIier'aedifionof Bos- 
well's Ufe of JeJuumt (1847), p. 472. 
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and the means of attaching the affections of her lovers, 
■we shall have conceived a relation scarcely more strange 
than that which existed between Socrates and the courte- 
san Theodota. 

In order to reconstruct, as far as possible, the modes of 
feeling of the Greek moralists, it will be necessary in the 
first place to say a few words concerning one of the most 
delicate, but at the same time most important, problems 
with which the legislator and the moralist have to 
deal 

It was a favourite doctrine of the Christian Fathers, 
that concupiscence, or the sensual passion, was ' the ori- 
ginal sin' of human nature ; and it must be owned that 
the progress of knowledge, which is usually extremely 
opposed to the ascetic theory of life, concurs with the 
theological view, in showing the natural force of this 
appetite to be far greater than the weU-bemg of man 
requires. The writings of Malthus have proved what the 
Greek moralists appear in a considerable degree to liave 
seen, that the normal and temperate exercise of a purely 
natural appetite, in the form of marriage, would produce, 
if universal, the utmost calamities to the world, and that, 
while nature seems in the most unequivocal manner to 
urge the human race to early marriages, the first con- 
dition of an advancing civilisation ia populous countries 
is to restrain or diminish them. In no highly civilised 
society is marriage general on the first development of 
the passions, and the continual tendency of increasing 
knowledge is to render such marriages more rare. It is 
also an undoubted truth that, however much morahsts 
may enforce the obligation of extra-matrimonial chastity, 
this obligation has never been even approximately re- 
garded ; and in all nations, ages, and religions a vast 
mass of irregular indulgence has appeared, which has 
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probably contributed more than any other single cause 
to the misery and the degradation of man. 

There are two ends which a moralist, in dealing with 
this question, will especially regard— the natural duty of 
eveiy man doing something for the support of the child 
he has called into existence, and the preservation of the 
domestic circle unassailed and unpolluted. The family is 
the centre and the archetype of the State, and the happi- 
ness and goodness of society are always in a very great 
degree dependent upon the purity of domestic hfe. The 
essentially exclusive nature of marital aSection,, &s.vl tlie 
natural desire of every man to be certam of the paternity 
of the child he supports, render the incursions of irregular 
s withm the domestic circle a cause of extreme 
;ring. Yet it would appear as if the excessive force 
of these passions "would render such incursions both fre- 
quent and inevitable. 

Under these circumstances, there has arisen in society 
a figure which is certainly the most mournful, and in 
some respects the most awful, upon which the eye of the 
moralist can dwell. That unhappy being whose very 
name is a shame to speak ; who counterfeits with a cold 
heart the transports of affection, and submits herself as 
the passive instrument of lust ; who is scorned and in- 
sulted as the vilest of her sex, and doomed, for the most 
part, to disease and abject wretchedness and an early 
death, appears in every age as the perpetual symbol of 
the degradation and the sinfulness of man. Herself the 
supremo type of vice, she is ultimately the most efficient 
guardian of virtue. But for her, the unchallenged purity 
of countless happy homes would be polluted, and not a 
few who, in the pride of their untempted chastity, think 
of her wifb an indignant shudder, would have known the 
agony of remorse and of despair. On that one degraded 
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and ignoble form are concentrated the passions that 
miglit have filled the world with shame. She remains, 
■while creeds and civUisations rise and fall, the eternal 
priestess of Immanity, blasted for the sins of the people. 

In dealing with this unhappy being, and with all of 
her sex who have violated the law of chastity, the public 
opinion of most Christian countries pronounces a sentence 
of extreme severity. In the Anglo-Saxon nations espe- 
cially, a single fault of this kind is sufficient, at least in 
the upper and middle classes, to affix an indelible brand 
which no time, no virtues, no penitence can wholly efface. 
This sentence is probably, in the first instance, simply 
the expression of the religious feeling on the subject, but 
it is also sometimes defended by powerful arguments 
drawn from the interests of society. It is said that the 
preservation of domestic purity is a, matter of such tran- 
scendent importance that it is right that the most crushing 
penalties should be attached to an act which the imagina- 
tion can easily transfigure, which legal enactments can 
never efficiently control, and to which the most violent 
passions may prompt. It is said, too, that an anathema 
which drives into obscurity all evidences of sensual pas- 
sions is peculiarly fitted to restrict their operation ; for, 
more than any other passions, they are dependent on the 
imagination, which is readily fired by the sight of evil. It 
is added, that the emphasis with which the vice is stigma- 
tised produces a corresponding admiration for the opposite 
virtue, and that a feeling of the most delicate and scru- 
pulous honour is thus formed among the female popu- 
lation, which not only preserves from gross sin, but also 
dignifies and ennobles the whole character. 

In opposition to these views, several considerations of 
much weight have been urged. It is argued that, how- 
ever persistently society may ignore this form of vice, it 
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exists nevertheless, and on the most gigantic scale, and 
that evil rarely assumes such inveterate and perverting 
forms as when it is shrouded in obscurity and veiled by a 
hypocritical appearance of unconsciousness. The existence 
ia England of unhappy women, sunk in the very lowest 
depths of vice and misery, and numbering certainly not 
less than fifty thousand," shows sufficiently what an ap- 
palling amount of moral evil is festering uncontrolled, 
undiscussed, and unalleviated, under the fair surface of a 
decorous society. In the eyes of every physician, and 
indeed in the eyes of most c(mtinental writers who have 
adverted to the subject, no other feature of English life 
appears so infamous as the fact that an epidemic, which 
is one of the most dreadful now existing among mankind, 
which communicates itself from the guilty husband to 
the innocent wife, and even transmits its taint to her 
offspring, and which the experience of other nations con- 
clusively proves may be vastly diminished, should be 
suffered to rage unchecked because the legislature refuses 
to take offici£i.i cognisance of its existence, or proper 
sanitary measures for its repression.*'^ If the terrible cen- 
sm-e which English public opinion passes upon every 
instance of female frailty in some degree diminishes their 
number, it does not prevent them from being extremely 

' Dr. Vintras, in a rem ai'k able pamphlet (London, 1867) On the Sepres- 
tion of ProstituHtm, shows from the police statistics thnt the nuinher of 
prostitutes /fliotcn to tlte poKce in England nncnVales, in 1864, was 49,370- 
and tbis is certainly much below the entire nninher. These, it will be ob- 
Berred, comprise only the habitual, profesBional proslitQtes. 

' Some measures have recently been taken in a few garrison towns, 
The moral a t m t f th ommunity, it appeals, ivould be shocked if 
Liverpool we t t d th same principles as Porlsmonth. Thia Tery 
painful and r I g ]■ t m t important subject of prostitution, has been 
treated with g t k wl d impai'tiality, and ability, by Parent-DuebS- 
t«let, in his f m w k i iVosfe'ftffa'on doTis la viUe de Pam. The third 
edition conta is j p pplemcntary accounta, furnished by different 

doctois in difi t uutxies 
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numerous, and it immeasurably aggravates the suffering 
they produce. Acts which in other European countries 
would excite only a slight and transient emotion, spread 
in England, over a wide circle, all the bitterness of un- 
mitigated anguish. Acts wJiicb naturally neither imply 
nor produce a total subversion of the moral feelings, and 
which, in other countries, are often followed by happy, 
vii-tuous, and affectionate lives, in England almost in- 
variably lead to absolute ruin. Infanticide is greatly 
multiplied, and a vast proportion of those whose repu- 
tations and lives have been blasted by one momentary 
sin, are hurled into the abyss of habitual prostitution — a 
condition which, owing to the sentence of public opinion 
and the neglect of legislators, is in no other European 
country so hopelessly vicious or so irrevocable.^ 

It is added, too, that tlie immense multitude who are 
thus doomed to the extremity of life-long wretchedness 
are not always, perhaps not generally, of those whose dis- 
positions seem naturally incapable of virtue. The victims 
of seduction are often led aside quite as much by the ar- 
doim of their aiFections, and by the vivacity of their in- 
telligence, as by any vicious propensities.^ Even in the 
lowest grades, tlie most dispassionate obseiTers have de- 
t t 1 ■ f r 1 f r hich, in a different 

P V IS g- cs, shoiying the very lapgie 

to ]» r on deters tliose who wera 

1) p oas -who had entered into 

D m p mg EflglisL prostitution as 

h 'it gra , 8am m he most iiTCTOcable. 

* Misa Muloclr, in her amiable but rather feeble book, culled A Woman's 
Thnij/hts aboul Women, has some good remarlcs on this point (pp. 291-293), 
which are all the more valuable, as the authoress has not the faintest sym- 
pathy with any opinions concerning the character and position of women 
which are not strictly conventional. She notices the experience of Sunday 
School mistresses, that, of their pupils who are seduced, an extremely large 
proportion ai'e ' of the very best, refined, intelligent, truthful, and afiec- 
tionate.' 
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moral atmosphere, and under different moral husbandry, 
would have undoubtedly been developed.^ The statistics 
of prostitution show that a great proportion of those who 
have fallen into it have been impelled by the most ex- 
treme poverty, in many instances verging upon starvation.^ 
These opposing considerations, which I have very 
briefly indicated, and which I do not propose to discuss 
or to estimate, will be sufficient to exhibit the magnitude 
of the problem. In the Greek civihsation, legislators and 
moralists endeavoured to meet it by the cordial recoo-ni- 
tion of two distinct orders of womanhood^— the wife, 
whose first duty was fidelity to her husband ; the hetajra, 
or mistress, who subsisted by her fugitive attachments. 
Tiie wives of the Greelcs lived in ahnost absolute seclusion. 
They were usually married when very young. Their 

' See the very singT^lar and pninful chapter in Porent-Duohfttelet, called 
'Slceura et Habitudes Aes Proatituees.' He observea that tbey ate remark- 
able for their kindness to one another in sickness or in distreas ; that they 
are not unfreqnently charitable to poor people who do not belong to their 
class; tlint when one of them has a child, it becomes the object of very 
genecHl interest and affection ; that most of them have level's, to whom 
they are sincerely atlached ; that they rarely fail to show in the hospitals 
A very real sense of shame ; and that many of them entered into their mode 
of life for Uie purpose of supporting aged parents. One anecdote is worth 
giving in the woi-da of the author: 'Un mSdecin a'entrant jamais dans 
leurs saUes sans 6ter l^g&rement son chapeau, par cette seule politesse il aut 
tellement conqii^rir leur eonfiance qu'il leur fdsait faire tout ce qu'il voiilait.' 
This writer, I may observe, ia not a romance writer or a theorist of any 
description. He is simply a physician who describes tlie results of a very 
large official expeiianee. 
^ ' ' Parent-Duchatelet atteate que siir fa-ois mille oi'^atures perduea treuts- 
ciii(( settlement avaient im ^tat qui pouvait les nourrir, et que quatorze cents 
avai^ent ew pnleipitiSes dans cette honible vie par la misSre. Une d'elles 
quandeUe s'y r&oUtt, n'avait pas vamgi depuia trois joura.'— Leg-ouv(5, HiJ 
morale del Fmnme», pp. 332-323. 

* Ooaceming the position and character of Greek women the reader may 
obtain ample information by consulting Eediot's Chanchs (translated by 
Metcalfe, 1845). Eainneville, La Feinme dans lAntlquiU (Paris, 1805) ; 
and an article ' On Female Society in Greece,' in the twenty-secoad volume 
of the Qttai-terly Seeitm. 
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occupations were to weave, to spin, to embroider, to super- 
intend the household, to care for their sick slaves. They 
lived in a special and retired part of the house. The more 
wealthy seldom went abroad, and never except when ac- 
companied by a female slave ; never attended the publin 
spectacles ; received no male visitors except in the presence 
of their husbands, and had not even a seat at their own 
tables when male guests were there. Their pre-eminent 
virtue was fidelity, and it is probable that this was very 
strictlyand very genei-ally observed. Their remarkable free- 
dom from temptations, the public opinion which strongly 
discouraged any attempt to seduce them, and the ample 
sphere for illicit pleasures that was accorded to the other 
sex, all contributed to protect it. On the other hand, 
living as they did, almost exclusively among their female 
slaves, deprived of all the educating influence of male 
society, and having no place at those public spectacles 
which were the chief means of Athenian culture, their 
minds must necessarily have been exceedingly contracted. 
Thucydides doubtless expressed the prevailing sentiment 
of his countrymen when he said tliat the highest merit 
of woman is not to be spoken of either for good or for 
■ evil, and Phidias illustrated the same feeling when he 
represented the heavenly Aphrodite standing on a tor- 
toise, typifying thereby the secluded life of a virtuous 
w'oman.^ 

In their own restricted sphere their lives were probably 
not unhappy. Education and custom rendered the purely 
domestic life that was assigned to them a second nature, 
and it must in most instances have reconciled them to 
the extra-matrimonial connections in which their hu.s- 
bands too fi'equently indulged. The prevailing mannera 

1 Plutwch, ConJ. Fi-/se. 
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were very gentle. Bomestic oppression is scarcely ever 
spoken of; the husband lived chiefly in the Public place ; 
causes of jealousy and of dissension could seldom occur, 
and a feeling of warm aflection, though uot a feeling of 
equality, must doubtless have in most cases sponta- 
neously arisen. In the writings of Xenophon we have a 
charming picture of a husband who had received into his 
arras his young wife of fifteen, absolutely ignorant of 
tlie world and of its ways. He speaks to her with extreme 
kindness, but in the language that would be used to a 
little child. Her task, he tells her, is to be like a queen 
bee, dwelling continually at home and superintending 
the work of her slaves. She must distribute to each 
their tasks, must economise the family income, and must 

take especial care that the house is strictly orderly the 

shoes, the pots, and the clothes always in their places. 
It is also, he tells her, a part of her duty to tend her sick 
slaves; but here his wife interrupted him, esclaiminf, 
'Nay, but that mil indeed be the most agreeable of my 
offices, if such as I treat with kindness are likely to be 
grateful, and to love me more than before.' With a very 
tender and delicate care to avoid everything resembling 
a reproach, the husband persuades his wife to give up 
the habits of wearing high-heeled boots, in order to 
appear tall, and of colouring her face with vermilion and 
white lead. He promises her that if she faithfully per- 
forms her duties he will himself be the fii-st and most 
devoted of her slaves. He assured Socrates that when 
any domestic dispute arose he coidd extricate himself 
admirably, if he was in the right ; but that, whenever he 
was in the wrong, he found it impossible to convince his 
wife that it was otherwise.* 

' Xeaoplion, Econ. a. 
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We have another picture of Greek married life in the 
writings of Plutarch, but it represents the condition of 
the Greek mind at a later period than that of Xenophon. 
In Plutarch the wife is represented not as the mere 
housekeeper, or as the chief slave of her husband, but 
as his equal and his companion. He enforces, in the 
strongest terms, reciprocity of obligations, and desires that 
the minds of women should be cultivated to the highest 
point.^ His precepts of marriage, indeed, fall little if 
at all below any that have appeared in modern days. 
His letter of consolation to his wife, on the death of 
their child, breathes a spirit of the tenderest affection. 
It is recorded of him that, having had some dispute with 
the relations of his wife, she feared that it might impair 
their domestic happiness, and she accordingly persuaded 
her husband to accompany her on a pilgrimage to Mount 
Helicon, where they offered up together a sacrifice to 
Love, and prayed that their affection for one another 
might never be diminished. 

In general, howevei', the position of the virtuous Greek 
woman was a very low one. She was under a perpetual 
tutelage : iirst of all to her parents, who disposed of her 
hand, then to her husband, and in her days of widowhood 
to her sons. In cases of inheritance her male relations 
wei'e preferred to her. The privilege of divorce, which 
she possessed equally with her hxisband, appears to have 
been practically almost nugatory, on account of the shock 
which pubhc declarations in tlie law court gave to the 
habits which education and public opinion had formed. 
She brought with her, however, a dowry, and the recog- 
nised necessity of endowing daughters was one of the 
causes of those frequent expositions which were perpe- 
trated with so little blame. The Athenian law was also 

' Pint. Cmj. B-ac. There is bIeo na extremely Ijeimtifu! picture of tlie 
chsraeter of a good wife in Anatotlo. (Economics, book i. cap. vii.) 
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peculiarly careful and tender ia dealing with the interests 
of female orphans.^ Plato had argued that women were 
equal to men ; but the habits of the people were totally 
opposed to this theory. Marriage was regarded chiefly 
in a civic light, as a means of producing citizens, and in 
Sparta it was ordered that old or infirm husbands should 
cede their young wives to stronger men, who coidd pro- 
duce \igorous soldiers for the State. The Lacedemonian 
treatment of women, which differed in many respects from 
that which prevailed in the other Greek States, while it 
was utterly destructive of all delicacy of feehag or action, 
had undoubtedly the effect of producing a fierce and 
mascidine patriotism ; and many fine examples are re- 
corded of Spartan mothers devoting their sons on the 
altar of their country, rejoicing over their deaths when 
nobly won, and infusing their own heroic spirit into the 
armies of the people. For the most part, however, the 
names of virtuous women scarcely appear in Greek 
history. The simple modesty which was evinced by 
Phocion's wife, in the period when her husband occupied 
the foremost position in Atliens,^ and a few instances of 
conjugal and filial affection, have been recorded ; but in 
general the only women who attracted t!ie notice of the 
people were the hetasros, or courtesans.^ 

In order to imderstand the position which these last 

1 See Alexander's Hisim-i/ of Women (London, 1783), -vol. i. p. 20]. 

^ PlntBTcli, Pbocion. 

" Our information concerning the Greek courtesans ia ctielly derived 
from the thirteenth hook of the Heipioaophists of Athenieus, from the 
Xetlers of Alciphron, from the Dialogues of Lncian on courtesans, and from 
the oration of Demosthenes agaiuat Nesera. See, too, Xenophon, Mcvw- 
rahilia, iii, 11; and among modern bDoks, Becker's Charichs. Athenffiiis 
■was an Egyptian whose exact date was nnknown, hut who appears to have 
flurviyed UlpiaD, who diecl in A.B. 228. He had access to, and gaye ei- 
fracts from, many works on this suhjeet, which have now peiished. Alci- 
phron ia hdievod to haye lived near the time of Lucian. 
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assiimed in Greek life, we must transport ourselves in 
thought into a moral latitude totally different from our 
own. The Grceli conception of excellence was tlie full and 
perfect development of humanity in all its organs and 
functions, and without any tinge of asceticism. Some 
parts of human nature were recognised as higher than 
otiiers ; and to suffer any of the lower appetites to obscure 
the mind, restrain the will and engross the life, was ac- 
knowledged to be disgraceful ; but the systematic repres- 
sion f)f a natural appetite was totally foreign to Greek 
modes of thought. Legislators, moralists, and the general 
voice of the people, appear to have applied these principles 
ahnost unreservedly to intercourse between the sexes, and 
the most virtuous men habitually and openly entered into 
relations which would now be almost universally censured. 
The experience, however, of many societies has shown 
that a public opinion may accord, in this respect, almost 
unlimited license to one sex, without showing any cor- 
responding indulgence to the other. But in Greece, a 
concurrence of causes had consph'ed to bring a certain 
section of courtesans into a position they have in no 
other society attained. The voluptuous worship of 
Aphrodite gave a kind of religious sanction to their pro- 
fession. Courtesans were the priestesses in her temples, 
and those of Corinth were beheved by their prayers to 
have averted calamities from their city. Prostitution is 
said to have entered into the religious rites of Babylon, 
Biblis, Cyprus, and Corinth, and these, as well as Miletus, 
Tenedos, Lesbos, and Abydos became famous for their 
schools of vice, which grew up under the shadow of the 
temples.^ 

' La Mothe le Vayer saja that son e of the Latins derived venerari 
from Venerem esercere, on a o nt of the derotiona in tlie temple of 
Venus {Letter xc.)^a very stran^ de at on 
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In tlie next place, the intense aesthetic enthusiasm tliat 
prevailed, was eminently fitted to raise the most beautiful 
to honour. In a land and beneath a sky wliere natural 
beauty developed to the highest point, tliere arose a 
school of matchless artists both in painting and in sculp- 
ture, and public games and contests were celebrated, in 
whicli supreme physical perfection was crowned by an 
assembled people. In no other period of the world's 
history was the admiration of beauty in all its forms so 
passionate or so universal. It coloured the whole moral 
teaching of the time, and led the cliief moralists to regard 
virtue simply as the highest Ijind of supersensual beauty. 
It appeared in all literature, where the beauty of form 
and style was the first of studies. It supplied at once 
the inspiration and the rule of all Greek art. It led the 
Greek wife to pray, before all other prayers, for the 
beauty of her children. It surrounded the most beauti- 
ful mth an aureole of admiring reverence. The courtesan 
was commonly the queen of beauty. She was the model 
of the statues of Aphrodite, that commanded the admira- 
tion of Greece. Praxiteles was acccustomed to repro- 
duce the form of Phiyne, and her statue, carved in gold, 
stood in the temple of Apollo at Delphi ; and wlien she 
was accused of corrupting the youth of Athens, her ad- 
vocate, Hyperides, procured her acquittal by suddenly 
unveiling her charms before the dazzled eyes of the 
assembled judges. Apelles was at once the painter and 
the lover of Lais, and Alexander gave him, as the choicest 
gift, his own favourite concubine, of whom the painter 
had become enamoured while pourtraying her. The 
chief flower-painter of antiquity acquired his skill 
through his love of the flower-girl Glycera, whom he 
■vvas accustomed to paint among her garlands. Pindar 
and Simonides sang the praises of courtesans, and grave 
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philosophers made pilgrimages to visit them, and their 
names were linowii in every city.-^ 

It is not surprising that, in such a state of thought and, 
feehng, many of the more ambitious and accomplished 
women should have betaken themselves to this career, 
nor yet that they should have attained the social position 
which the secluded existence and the enforced ignorance 
of the Greek wives had left vacant. The courtesan was 
the one fi'ee woman of Athens, and she often availed her- 
self of her freedom to acquire a degree of knowledge 
which enabled her to add to her other charms an intense 
intellectual fascination. Gathering around her the most 
brilliant artists, poets, historians, and philosophers, she 
flung herself unreservedly into the intellectual and resthetic 
enthusiasms of her time, and soon became the centre of 
a literary society of matchless splendour. Aspasia, who 
was as famous for her genius as for her beauty, won the 
passionate love of Pericles. She is said to have instructed 
him in eloquence, and to have composed some of his 
most famous orations, she was continually consulted on 
affairs of state ; and Socrates, like other philosophers, 
attended her assemblies. Socrates himself has owned 
his deep obligations to the instructions of a courtesan 
named Diotima. The courtesan Leontium was among 
the most ardent disciples of Epicurus.^ 

Another cause probably contributed indirectly to the 

' On the connection of tlie courtesans with the nrtistic enthuaasm, see 
Enoul Eochette, Coum ^ArcMohgie, pp. 27S-279. See, too, Atheneeua, 
xiii. 59 ; Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxxv. 40. 

' See the very curioua little work of Manage, Histojia Mulientm FAilo- 
sophai-um (Lingduni, MUXC.) ; also Eainoeville, La Femnte dans VAa^guiU, 
p. 344. At a much later date Luciao, in one of his worlis, g^ves a most 
fftscinatlng description of the heauty, accomplishmenfa, generaaify, and 
even modcBty, of PanUiea of Smyrna, the faTOimte mistress of Lucius 
Vecua. 
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elevation of this class, to which it is extremely difficult 
to allude in. an English book, but which it is impossible 
altogether to omit, even in the most cursory survey of 
Greek morals. Irregular female coimectioris were looked 
upon as ordinary and not disgraceful incidents ia the 
life of a good man, for the more sensual spirits, 
and indeed very many of the most illustrious men in 
Greece, sank into that lower abyss of unnatural love, 
which was tlie deepest and strangest taint of Greek 
civilisation. This vice, whicli never appears in the 
writings of Homer and Hesiod, doubtless arose under the 
influence of the public games, which, accustoming men 
to the contemplation of absolutely nude figures,^ awoke 
an imnatural passion,^ totally remote from all modem 
feelings, but which in Greece it was regarded as heroic 
to resist.* The popular religion in this, as in other 
cases, was made to bend to the new vice. Hebe, the 
cup-bearer of the gods, was replaced by Ganymede, and 

' A single small garment, cUled tli« K^Tpa, was at first iu uae; but 
it -was discai'ded, hrat of (ill by tlio Lncedeiiioniaus, and afterwards bj 
the otLer Greeks Theie an- tliiee curious memoirs tr.Toiug tbe Listoiy 
of tba change, b3 M Biuette, in tbe ITt t de VAcadimie royah des Inscrip- 
tions, tome i. 

' On tbe cau^ea of paideraatia in Greece, aee the remarlts of Mr. Grof« in 
tlie review of tbe 'fijmpomtm, m his gieat work on Plato. Tbe wbole subject 
is very ably treated by M Mauiy, Htst des Mdigiom de la Gr&ce mtdqjic, 
tome iii. pp. 3o-39 Many facts connected with it are collected by DoU 
linger, in bia Jm and GmtilL, and by Cbateaiibrinmd, in lib JSltidei ktslo- 
riqmi. The cbief oii^inal authority foi this, or for all other foims of 
Greet aenaual iice, is the tliirteentb book of Atbenwus, a book of very 
painful interest in tbe history of morals 

= Plutarch, in his Life of Agesdmis, gives us a vivid picture of the intense 
self-control manifested by that great man, in refraining from gratifying a pas- 
sion be bad conceived for a boy named Megnbetes, which Masimus Tyrius 
snys deserved greater pnuse than tbe heroism of Leonidas. (Bm. xxv.) 
Diogenes Laei-ttins, in his ii/e of Zmo, the founder of Stoiciam, the most 
austere of all audent seels, praises that philosopher for being but little 
addicted to this vice. 
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the worst vices of earth were transported to Olympus.' 
Artists sought to reflect the passion in their statues of the 
Hemiaphrodite, of Bacchus, and the more effeminate 
Apollo ; moralists were known to praise it as the bond 
of friendship, and it was spoken of as the inspiring enthu- 
siasm of the heroic Theban legion of Epaminondas.^ In 
general, however, it was stigmatised as unquestionably a 
vice, but it was treated with a levity we can now hardly 
conceive. We can scarcely have a better illustration of 
the extent to which moral ideas and feelings have 
changed, than the fact that the two fii-st Greeks who 
were considered worthy of statues by their fellow- 
conntryinen, are said to have been Harraodius and Aristo- 
geiton, who were united by an impure love, and who 
were glorified for a political assassination.* 

It is probable that this cause conspired with the others 
to dissociate the class of courtesans from the idea of 
supreme depravity with which they have usually been 
connected. The great majority, however, were sunk in 
this, as in all other ages, in abject degradation,* com- 
paratively few attained the condition of heUena, and 
even of these, it is probable that the greater ninnber 



' Some esfunples cf the ascnption of tliisTice to tlie divinities nre given 
by Clem, Alex. AdmrmtUo ad Gentes. Socrates is said to have maintMned 
tliat Jupiter loved Ganymede for hia wisdom, as his name is derived from 
yavvjioi and I'ijSoi; to be delighted with prudence. (Xenophan, Banquet.) 
The disaster of Csonfe was asci-ibed to the jealousy of Juno because a 
beautiful boy was introduced into the temple of Jupiter. (Laetantius, last. 
Div. ii. 17,) 

' See a cnwous passage in Athenreiis, xiii. 78. It is elaborately rinSiefrted 
in a very revolting book on different kinds of love, ascribed (it is said falsely) 
to Lucian. Sophocles was especially noted for his propensity to it. 

= Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxxiv. 9. 

^ There is ample evidence of this in Athenteus, and in the Dialogues of 
Lueian, on the coiirteaana. See, too, Terence, The Eunuch, act v. scene 4, 
which is copied from the Greek The majority of the class were not called 
hetterte, but Trouwai. 
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exhibited tlie characteristics which in all ages have 
attached to their class. Faithlessness, extreme rapacity, 
and extravagant luxury, were common among them ; but 
yet it is unquestionable that there were many exceptions. 
The excommunication of society did not press upon or 
degrade them; and though they were never regarded 
with the same honour as married women, it seems gene- 
rally to have been believed that the wife and the cour- 
tesan had each her place and her function in the world, 
and her own peculiar type of escellence. The courtesan 
Lesena, who was a friend of Harmodius, died in torture 
rather than reveal the conspiracy of her friend, and the 
Athenians, in allusion to her name, caused (he statue of 
a tongueless lioness to be erected to commemorate her 
constancy.^ The gentle manners and disinterested affec- 
tion of a courtesan named Bacchis were especially re- 
corded, and a very touching letter paints her character, 
and describes the regret that foEowed her to the tomb.* 
In one of the most remarkable of his pictures of Greek 
life, Xenophon describes how Socrates, having heard of 
the beauty of the courtesan Theodota, went with his dis- 
ciples to ascertain for himself whether the report was 
true ; how with a qaiet humour he questioned her about 
the sources of the luxury of her dwelling, and how ho 
proceeded to sketch for her the qualities she should 
cultivate in order to attach her lovers. She ought, he 
tells her, to shut the door against the insolent, to watch 

'^ riutareli, De Gariidilate; Plin. Hut. Nat. xxxiv. 19. The feat of 
fciLicg out tlieir tongues mther than reveal secrets, or yield to pasBioa, is 
ascribed to ft euspicioualy large number of persons. Manage cites five be- 
sides Leteaa, (ISsi. Mdier. Fhilos. pp. 104-108.) 

^ See, upon Bacdiis, several of the letters of Alciphi'on, especially tli9 
very touching letter (x.) on her death, describing her kindness and dis- 
interestedness. Athenieiis (xiiL 6(3) relates a curious aaocdote iUustrating 
these aspects of her character. 
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her lovers in sickness, to rejoice greatly when they succeed 
in anything honourable, to love tenderly those who love 
her. Having carried on a cheerful and perfectly unem- 
barrassed conversation with her, with no kind of reproach 
on his part, either expressed or implied, and wifh no 
trace either of the timidity or effrontery of conscious guOt 
upon hers, the best and wisest of the Greeks left his 
hostess with a graceful compliment to her beauty.^ 

My task in describing this aspect of Greek life has 
been an eminently unpleasing one, and I should cer- 
tainly not have entered upon even the baldest and most 
guarded disquisition on a subject so difficult, painful, and 
delicate, had it not been absolutely indispensable to a 
history of morals to give at least an outline of the pro- 
gress that has been effected in this sphere. What I have 
written win sufficiently explain why Greece, which was 
fertile, probably beyond all other lands, in great men, 
was so remarkably barren of great women. It will show, 
too, that though chastity and sensuality were regarded, as 
among ourselves, as respectively the higher and the lower 
sides of our nature, the degree of license which it was 
thought advisable to accord to the latter was widely 
different from what modem public opinion would sanc- 
tion. The Christian doctrine, that it is criminal to gratify 
a powerful and a transient physical appetite, except 
under the condition of a lifelong contract, was altogether 
unknown. Strict duties were imposed upon Greek wives. 
Duties were impeded at a later period, though less strictly, 
upon the husband. Unnatural love was stigmatised, but 
with a levity of censure which to a modern mind appears 
inexpressibly revolting. Some slight legal disqualifica- 
tions rested upon the whole class of hetairte, and, though 

' SeuopliOD, 3feiiiorub, iii. il. 
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more admired, they were less respected tlian "women who 
had adopted a domestic life; but a combination of cir- 
cumstances had raised them, in actual worth and in 
popular estimation, to an unexampled elevation, and an 
aversion to marriage became very general, and illicit 
connections were formed with the most perfect frankness 
and publicity. 

If we now tm'n to the Koman civilisation, we shall 
find that some important advances had been made in 
the condition of women. The virtue of chastity may, 
as I have shown, be regarded with justice in two dif- 
ferent ways. The utilitarian view, which commonly 
prevails in . countries where a political spirit is more 
powerful than a religious spirit, regards marriage as the 
ideal state, and to promote the happiness, sanctity, and 
security of this state is the main object of all its pre- 
cepts. Tbe mystical view which rests upon the feeling of 
shame that is naturally attached to sensual indulgences, 
and which, as history proves, has prevailed especially 
where political sentiment is very low and religious senti- 
ment very strong, regards virginity as its supreme type, 
and marriage as simply the most pardonable declension 
from ideal purity. It is, I thiiik, a very remarkable fact, 
that at tlie head of the religious system of Eome we find 
two sacerdotal bodies which appear respectively to typify 
these ideas. The Flamens of Jupiter and the Vestal Vir- 
gins were the two most sacred orders in Borne. The 
ministrations of each were believed to be vitally hnportant 
to the State. Each could officiate only within the walls 
of Home. Each was appointed with the most imposing 
ceremonies. Each was honoured with the most pro- 
found reverence. But in one important respect they 
differed. The Vestal was the typo of virginity, and her 
chastity was guarded by the most terrific penalties. The 
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riamen, on the other hand, was the repr^entative of 
Eoman marriage in its strictest and purest form. He 
was necessarily married. Ilis marriage was celebrated 
with the most solemn rites. It coiild only be dissolved 
by death. If hia wife died, ho was degraded from his 
office,^ 

Of these two orders, there can be no question that the 
Flamen was the most faithful expression of the Eoman 
society. The Eoman religion was essentially domestic, 
and it was a main object of the legislator to surround 
marriage with eyery circumstance of dignity and so- 
, lemnity. Monogamy was, from the earliest times, strictly 
enjoined, and it was one of the great benefits that have 
resulted from the expansion of Eoman power, that it 
made this type dominant in Europe. In the legends of 
early Rome we have ample evidence both of the high moral 
estimate of women, and of their prominence in Eomaii 
hfe. The tragedies of Lucretia and of Virginia display a 
dehcacy of honour, a sense of the supreme excellence of 
unsullied purity, which no Christian nation could surpass. 
The legends of the Sabine women interceding between 
their parents and their husbands, and thus saving the 
infant republic, and of the mother of Coriolanus averting 
by her prayers the ruin impending over her country, 
entitled women to claim their share in the patriotic glories 
of Rome. Temples were even erected to commemorate 
their acts. A temple of Venus Calva was the record of 
the devotion of Eoman ladies, who, in an hour of danger, 
cut oS their long tressra to mate bowstrings for the 
soldiers.^ Another temple preserved to all posterity the 
memory of the filial piety of that Eoman girl who, when 
her mother was condemned to be starved to death, ob- 

• On the Flamens, seo Aulua Gell. Koct. i. 15, 

* Cnpitoliniis, Maximmus Junior. 
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tained permission to visit her in prison, and was discovered 
feeding lier from iier breast.^ 

The legal position, Iiowever, of the Eonian -wife was for 
a long period extremely low. The Eoman family was 
constituted on the principle of the absolute authority of 
its head, who had a power of life and death both over 
his wife and over his children, and who could repudiate the 
former at will. Neither the custom of gifts to the father 
of the bride, nor the custom of dowries appears to have 
existed in the earhest period of Eoman history ; but the 
father disposed absolutely of the hand of his daughter, and 
sometimes even possessed the power of breaking off mar- 
riages that had been actually contracted.^ In the forms of 
marriage, however, which were usual in the earlier periods 
of Eome, the absolute power passed into the hands of the 
husband, and he had the right, in some cases, of putting 
her to death.^ Law and public opinion combined in mak- 
ing matrimonial purity most strict. For five hundred 
and twenty years, it was said, there was no such thing 
as a divorce in Eome,* and even after this example, for 
many years the marriage tie was regarded as absolutely 
indissoluble.'* Mannei-s were so severe, that a senator was 
censured for indecency because he had kissed his wife in 
the presence of their daughter.^ It was considered in a 
high degree disgraceful for a Eoman mother to delegate to 



' Pliny, Mist A'at. vii. 30. 

* Thia appears from the first act of the Stkhus of Plautua. I should 
imagine this cannot tave applied to the marriage of confan'eatio. The 
power appears to hare become quite obsolete during the empire, but the 
first legni act (which was rather of the nature of an exhortation than of a 
command) against it was issued by Antoninus Pius, and it was only defi- 
nitely abolished under Diocletian. (Labouiaye, Mecherches sur la coudituat 
civile et poHliqm dea fenmws, pp. 16-17.) 

' Anl. Gell. Nod. s. 23. 

* VaL MaximuB, ii. 1. 5 4 ; Aul. Gelliua, Kod. iv. S. 

' TLis is noticed by Plautua. ° Ammianus Marcellinua, xxviii. 4. 
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a nuree the duty of suckling lier child. ^ Sumptuary laws 
regulated with the most minute severity all the details of 
domestic economy.^ The courtesan class, tliough proba- 
bly numerous and certainly uncontrolled, were regarded 
with much contempt. The disgrace of publicly professing 
themselves members of it was believed to be a sufficient 
punishment," and an old law, which was probably intended 
to teach in symbol the duties of married life, enjoined that 
no such person should touch the altar of Juno.^ It was 
related of a certain sedile, that he failed to obtain redress 
for an assault which had been made upon him, because 
it had occuired in a house of ill-fame, in which it was dis- 
graceful for a Eoman magistrate to be found.^ The sanctity 
of female purity was believed to be attested by all nature. 
The most savage animals became tame before a virgin." 
When a woman walked naked round a field, caterpillars 
and all loathsome insects fell dead before her." It was 
said that drowned men floated on their backs, and 
drowned women on their faces ; and this. In the opinion 
of Eoman naturalists, was due to the superior purity of 
the latter.^ 

It was a remark of Aristotle, that the superiority of the 
Greeks to the barbarians was shown, amongst other things, 
in the fact that the Greeks did not, like other nations, 
regard their wives as slaves, but treated them as help- 
mates and companions. A Eoman writer has appealed, 

' Tacitus, De Oratoi-^tts, xxviii. ' See Auliis Gelliua, Koet. ii. 24, 

' ' More inter veteres recepto, qui enlia ptBnarum adversuiji impudicaa ui 
ipsa professione flagitii credebant.'— Taeitiia, Annul, ii, 85. 

* AuL Ge!!. iv. 3. Juno was the goddeaa of maiTinge. 

= Ibid. iv. 14. 

" The ■well-known auperatition about the lion, &c., becoming docile before 
a virgin is, 1 believe, as old as Eoman timea. St. It^idore nientioua that 
rhinoceroses were believed to be captured by joung girls being put in their 
■way to fasranate them. (Legendre, TniiU de V Opinion, tome ii. p. 35.) 

' Pliny, Hid. Nat. xxviii. 33. » T.bid. vii. 18. 
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on the whole with greater justice, to the treatment of 
wives by his fellow countrymen, as a proof of the superi- 
ority of Eoman to Greek civilisation. He has observed 
that, while the Greets kept their wives in a special quarter 
in the interior of their houses, and never permitted them 
to sit at banquets except with their relatives, or to see any 
male except in the presence of a relative, no Eoman ever 
hesitated to lead his wife with hira to the feast, or to 
place the mother of the family at the head of his table.^ 
Whether, in the period when wives were completely sub- 
ject to the rule of Iheir husbands, much domestic oppres- 
sion occurred, it is now impossible to say. A temple 
dedicated to a goddess named Viriplaca, whose mission 
was to appease husbands, was worshipped by Ecman 
women on the Palatine,^ and a strange and improbable, if 
not incredible story, is related by Livy, of the discovery, 
during the Republic, of a vast conspiracy by Eoman wives 
to poison their husbands.* On the Avhole, however, it is 
probable that the Eoman matron was from the earliest 
period a name of honour ;* that the beautiful sentence of 
a jurisconsult of the empire, who defined marriage as a 
lifelong fellowship of all divine and human rights,^ ex- 
pressed most faithfully the feelings of the people, and tliat 
female virtue shone in every age conspicuously in Eoman 
biographies.'' 

' ' Quern enim Eomimoruia piiilet iixorem ducere in convivium ? aut cujua 
materfamiliaa nou primuni locum tenet lecliiun, atc[ue in eelebritate versa^ 
tur ? quod multo lit aliter in Grfecia. Nam necLue in convivium adhiljetur, 
nisi propinquocum, neque eedet niai in iiiteriore pai-te sedium ijuse fft/ms- 
contis flppallatui-, quo nemo iiceedit, nisi propinc[un cognatioae eonjimctus.' — 
Cora, Nepofi, piEefat. 

" VaL Max. ii. 1. § 6. s Liy. viii. 18. 

* See Val. Max. ii. 1. 

' 'Nupliseauut conjunctio maris et feminfe, et consoriium omnia vi tie 
divini et humani juris communicatio." — Modestiuns. 

* Livy xsxiv. 6. There is a fine collection of legends or historfea of 
heroic women (but cliieflj Qi-eek) in Clem. Alexand. Strcm. iv. 1.0. 
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I have already enumerated tlie chief causes of tliat 
complete dissolution of Roman morals which began shortly 
after the Punic wars, which contributed very largely to 
the destruction of the Eepublic, and which attained its 
climax under the C^sars. There are few examples in 
history of a revolution pervading so completely every 
sphere of religious, domestic, social, and political life. 
Philosophical scepticism corroded the ancient religions. 
An inundation of Eastern luxury and Eastern morals sub- 
merged all the old habits of austere simplicity. The civil 
wars and the empire degraded the character of the 
people, and the exaggerated prudeiy of republican man- 
ners only served to make the rebound into vice the more 
irresistible. In the fierce outburst of ungovernable and 
almost frantic depravity that marked this evil period, the 
violations of female virtue were infamously prominent. 
The vast multiplication of slaves, which is in every age 
peculiarly fatal to moral purity ; the fact that a great 
proportion of those slaves were chosen from the most 
voluptuous provinces of the empire ; the games of Flora, 
in which races of naked courtesans were exhibited ; the 
pantomimes, which derived their charms chiefly from the 
audacious indecencies of the actors ; the influx of the Greek 
and Asiatic hetier^ who were attracted by the wealth of 
the metropolis ; the licentious paintings which began to 
adorn every house ; the rise of Baits, which rivalled the 
luxury and surpassed the beauty of the chief centres of 
Asiatic vice, combining with the intoxication of great 
wealth suddenly acquired, with the disruption, through 
many causes, of all the ancient habits and beliefs, and with 
the tendency to pleasure which the closing of the paths of 
honourable political ambition, by the imperial despotism, 
naturally produced, had all their part in preparing those 
orgies of vice which the writers of the empire reveal. 
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Most scholars -will, I suppose, retain a vivid recollection 
of the new insight into the extent and wildncss of human 
guilt which they obtained when they first opened tiie 
pages of Suetonius or Lampridius ; and the sixth Satire 
of Juvenal paints with a. fierce energy, though probably 
with the natural exaggeration of a satirist, the extent to 
which corruption had spread among the women. It waa 
found necessary, under Tiberius, to make a special law 
prohibiting members of noble houses from enrolling them- 
selves as prostitutes.' The extreme coarseness of the 
Eoman disposition prevented sensuality from assumino' 
that Eesthetic character which had inade it in Greece 
the parent of Art, and had very profoundly modified its 
influence, "while the passion for gladiatorial shows often 
allied it somewhat unnaturally with cruelty. There have 
certainly been many periods in history when virtue was 
more rare than under the Cseaars ; but there has probably 
never been a period when vice was more extravagant or 
uncontrolled. Young emperors especially, who were sur- 
rounded by swarms of sycophants and panders, and who 
often hved in continual dread of assassination, plunged 
with the most reckless and feverish excitement into every 
variety of abnormal lust. The reticence whicli has 
always more or less characterised modern society and 
modern writers was unknown, and the unblushing, un- 
disguised obscenity of the Epigrams of Martial, of the 
Romances of Apuleius and Petronius, and of some of the 
Dialogues of Lucian, reflected but too faithfully the spirit 
of their time. 

There had arisen, too, pai'tly through vicious causey, 
and partly, I suppose, through the unfavourable influence 
which the attraction of the public institutions exercised on 

' Tacitus, Aimal. ii. 85. This decree was oil account of a pateieitiu kdj 
named Vistilia having' so enrolled herself. 
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domestic life, a great and general inclibposition towarda 
marriage, wliicli Augustus attempted in vain to arrest by 
his laws against celibacy, and by conferring many pri- 
vileges on the fathers of three children.^ A singularly 
curious speech is preserved, which is said to have been 
delivered on tliis subject shortly before the close of the 
Republic, by Metellus Numidicus, in order, if possible, to 
overcome this indisposition. ' If, Eomans,' he said, 'we 
coidd live without wives, we should all keep free from that 
source of trouble ; but since nature has ordained that 
men can neither live sufficiently agreeably with wives, nor 
at all without them, let us consult the perpetual endur- 
ance of our race rather than our own brief enjoyment.'^ 

In the midst of this torrent of corruption a great change 
was passing over the legal position of Eoman women. 
They liad at first been in a condition of absolute subjec- 
tion or subordination to their relations. They arrived, 
during the empire, at a point of freedom and dignity 
which they subsequently lost, and have never altogether 
regained. The Romans admitted three kinds of mar- 
riage — the ' confarreatio,' which was accompanied by the 
most awfid religious ceremonies, was practically indis- 
soluble, and was jealously restricted to patricians; the 
eoemptio,' which was purely civil, which derived its name 

' Dion Casaiua, liv. 10, Ivi. 10. 

* ' Si sine uxors possemiis, Quirites, esse, omaes ea molestia ci 
qiioniam ita natura tradidit, ut nee cum illis sfitia commode t 
nllo modo vivi possit, sitluli perpeture jiotina quarnhMvi volupteti i 
dum.' — Aulua Gelliiis, Noct. i. 6. Some of the audience, ■we are told, thought 
that, in eshorting to matrimony, the spealter should haTO eoncenled ita 
undouhted evils. It was dedded, however, that it was more honourable to 
tell the whole truth, Stobieus (SMendie) has preserved a number of 
hiwsb and often heartless sayings about wives, that were popular among the 
Greeks, It v™s a saying of a Qfeeh poet, that 'mavriflge brings only two 
happy days — the day when the husband first clasps his wife to his breast, 
and the day wlien be lays her in tlie tomb ;' and in Rome it became a pro- 
verbial saying, that a wife was only good ' in thaiarao vel in tumulo.' 
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from a symbolical sale, and which, like the preceding form, 
gave the husband complete authority over the person and 
property of his wife ; and the ' usus,' which was effected by 
a simple declaration of a determination to cohabit. This 
last fonn of marriage became general in the empire, and 
it had this very important consequence, that the woman 
so married remained, in the eyes of the law, in the family 
of her father, and was under his guardianship, not under 
the guardiansln'p of her husband. JBnt the old patria 
potestas had become completely obsolete, and the prac- 
tical effect of the general adoption of this form of mar- 
riage was the absolute legal independence of the wife. 
With the exception of her dowry, which passed into the 
hands of her husband, she held her property in her own 
right ; she inherited her share of the wealth of her father, 
and she retained it altogether independently of her hus- 
band. A very considerable portion of Roman wealth 
thus passed into the uncontrolled possession of women. 
The private man of business of the wife was a favourite 
character in the comedians, and the tyranny exercised by 
rich wives over their husbands — to whom it is said they 
sometimes lent money at high interest — a continual theme 
of satirists.^ 

A complete revolution had thus passed over the consti- 
tution of the family. Instead of being constructed on the 
principle of autocracy, it was constructed on the principle 
of coequal partnership. The legal position of the wife 
had become one of complete independence, while her 
social position was one of great dignity. TJie more 

' FriedlSnde)', Hist, des Mmws romataes, tome i. pp. 3G0-3Gi. On tlio 
great infiueoce esercised by Eoniftn ladiea on polilical afl'airs some remark- 
able paisaagea are collected in Denis, Stst. des Idies MoraUs, tome ii. pp. 98- 
39. This author ia partioularly valuable in all that relates to the history 
of domestic movftls. The Asmmi'moi Plautus, and some of the epigrama of 
Martial, throiv much liglit upon tliis subject. 
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coQservfitive spirits were naturally alarmed at tlie change, 
and two measures were taken to arrest it. The Oppian 
law was designed to restrain the luxury of "women ; but, 
in spite of the strenuous exertions of Cato, this law was 
speedily repealed.^ A more important measure was the 
Voconian law, which restricted within certain very 
narrow limits the property which women might inherit ; 
but public opinion never fully acquiesced in it, and by 
several legal subterfuges its operation was partially 
evaded.^ 

Another and a still more important consequence re- 
sulted from the changed form of marriage. Being looked 
upon simply as a civil contract, entered into for the hap- 
piness of the contracting parties, its continuance depended 
u[)on mutual consent. Either party might dissolve it at 
will, and the dissolution gave both parties a right to 
remarry. There can be no question that under this 
system tlie obligations of marriage were treated with 
extreme levity. We find Cicero repudiating his wife 
Terentia, because he desired a new dowry ;^ Augustus 
compelling the husband of Livia to repudiate her when 
she was already pregnant, that he might marry her him- 
self;* Cato ceding his wife, with the consent of her father, 
to his friend Hortensius, and resuming her after his 
death ;^ Msecenas continually changing his wife ;^ Sem- 
pronius Soplius repudiating his wife, because she had 

' See tho very I'emarka'ble discussion about tliigi-epealiu Liyy, lib x\xiv 
jap. 1-8. 

^ LegouvS, Ifisi. Morale dee Feminm, pp. 23-36. St. Augustine denounced 
this law as the most unjust that could be mentioned or even conceived. 
'Qua lege quid iniquius dici aut cogitari possit, ignoro.'—St. Aug. Be do. 
Dd,ni. 21— a eurious illustralioa of the difference between the habils of 
thought of hia time and those of tho middle ages, when daughters were 
habitually sacrificed witliout a protest, by tlie feudal laws. 

» Plutarch, Cicei-o. ■» Tacit. Ann. i. 10. 

" Plufarcb, Ciiio; Lucaa, T'larsal, ii. * Seuec, I^ji. cxiv. 
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once been to the public games without his knowleclge;^ 
Paulus iEmilius taking the same step witliout assigning 
any reason, and defending himself by saying, ' My shoes 
are new and well made, but no one knows where they 
pinch me.'^ Nor did women show less alacrity in repu- 
diating their husbands. Seneca denounced this evil with 
especial vehemence, declaring that divorce in Rome no 
longer brought with it any shame, and that there were 
women who reckoned their years rather by their husbands 
than by the consuls.^ Christians and Pagans echoed the 
same complaint. According to Tertullian, ' chvorce is 
the fruit of marriage.'* Martial speaks of a woman who 
had already arrived at her tenth husband;^ Juvenal, of 
a woman having eight husband.s in five years.^ But the 
most extraordinary recorded instance of this kind is re- 
lated by St. Jerome, who assures us that there existed at 
Eome a wife who was married to her twenty-third 
husband, she herself being his twenty-first wife.'' 

These are, no doubt, extreme cases; but it is un- 
questionable that the stability of married life was very 
seriously impaired. It would be easy, however, to ex- 
aggerate the influence of legal changes in affecting it. In 
a pm-er state of pubhc opinion a very wide latitude of 
divorce might probably have been allowed to both parties, 
without any serious consequence. The right of repudia- 
tion, which the husband had always possessed, was, as we 
have seen, in the Eepublic never or vciy rarely exercised. 
Of those who scandahsed good men by the rapid recur- 
rence of their marriages, probably most, if marriage was 



' Val. Max. vi. 3. 




* PlutRTcb, Pa«l Mndl. It is not quit 


clenr wbetlier this ■ 


made by Paulus himself. 




= Sen. de BeneJ. iii. 16. See, too, Eii. xi 


i;v. Ad Mm. xvi. 


* Apol. 6. 


= -E?.y. 


« Juv. Sat. Ti. 230. 


■< Up. 3. 
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indissoluble, would have refrained from cnteiing into it, 
and would have contented themselves "with many informal 
connections, or, if they had mamed, would have gratified 
their love of change by simple adultery. A vast wave of 
corruption had flowed In upon Rome, and under any 
system of law it would have penetrated into domestic life. 
Laws prohibiting all divorce have never secured the 
purity of married life in ages of great corruption, nor did 
the latitude which was accorded in imperial Eome prevent 
the existence of a very large amount of female virtue. 

I have observed in a former chapter, that the moral 
contrasts which were shown in ancient life surpass those 
of modern societies, in which we very rarely find clusters 
of heroic or illustrious men arising in nations that are in 
geneml very ignorant or very corrupt. I have endea- 
voured to account for this fact by showing that the moral 
agencies of antiquity were in general much more fitted to 
develope virtue than to repress vice, and that they raised 
noble natures to almost the highest couceivable point of 
excellence, while they entirely failed to coerce or to 
attenuate the corruption of the depraved. In the female 
life of Imperial Eome we find these contrasts vividly dis- 
played. There can be no question that the moral tone 
of the sex was extremely low — lower, probably, than in 
France under the Eegency, or in England under the 
Restoration — and it is also certain that frightful excesses 
of unnatural passion, of which the most corrupt of modem 
courts present no parallel, were perpetrated with but little 
concealment on the Palatine. Tet there is probably no 
period in which examples of conjugal heroism and fide- 
lity appear moi'e frequently than in this very age, in which 
marriage was most free and in which corruption was so 
general. Much simplicity of manners continued to co- 
exist with the excesses of an almost unbridled luxury. 
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Augustus, we are told, used to make his daughters and 
grand-daughters weave and spin, and his wife and s"ister 
■ made most of the clothes he wore.^ The sldU of wives in 
domestic economy, and especially in spinning, was fre- 
quently noticed in their epitaphs.^ Intellectual culture 
was much dilFused among them,* and we meet with seve- 
ral noble specimens in the sex, of large and accomplished 
minds united with all the gracefulness of intense woman- 
hood, and all the fidelity of the truest love. Such were 
Cornelia, the brilliant and devoted wife of Pompey ; * 
Marcia, the friend, and Helvia, the mother of Seneca. 
The Northern Italian cities had in a great degree escaped 
the contamination of the times, and Padua was especially 
noted for the chastity of its women.* In an age of extra- 
vagant sensuality a noble lady, named Mallonia, plunged 
her dagger in her heart rather than yield to the embraces 
of Tiberius.* To the period when the legal bond of 
marriage was most relaxed must be assigned most of those 
noble examples of the constancy of Eoman wives, which 
have been for so many generations household tales among 
mankind. Wlio has not read with emotion of the tender- 
ness and heroism of Porcia, claiming her right to share in 
the trouble which clouded her husband's brow; how, 
doubting her own courage, she did not venture to ask 
Brutus to reveal to her his entei-prise till she had secretly 
tried her power of endurance by piercing her thigh with a 

^ Saeton. Avi/. Cliarlemagne, in like mnmier, made his dauglitors worli 
in wool. (Eginlmrdua, Vft. Kar.Mag. xis.) 

' Friedlander, Mmwa romaiiiea Ati rigne d'Avt/uste a la Jin des Anionias 
(trad, fran^.), tome i. p. 414. 

° Much evidence of this is collected by Friedlimder, tome i. pp. S87-305.- 

* Plutacch, FompeMi. 

' Marfial, xi, 16, mentions the reputation of the women of Padua for 
virtue. The jomiger Pliny also notices the austeie and antique virtue of 
Breacia (Biixia).— .^. L 11 

' Suet. Tiberius, slv. 
55 
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knife ; how once, and but once in his presence, her noble 
spirit failed, when, as she was about to separate from him 
for the last time, her eye chanced to fall upon a picture 
of the parting interview of Hector and Andromache?^ 
Paulina, the wife of Seneca, opened her own veins in 
order to accompany her husband to the grave; when 
much blood had already flowed, lier slaves and freedraen 
bound her wounds, and thus compelled her to live ; but 
the liomans ever after observed with reverence the sacred 
pallor of her countenance — the memorial of her act.^ ' 
When Pffitus was condemned to die by his own hand, 
those ivho knew the love which his wife Arria bore him, 
and the heroic fervour of her character, predicted that she 
■would not long survive him. Thrasea, who had married 
her daughter, endeavoured to dissuade her from suicide 
by saying, ' If I am ever called upon to perish, would you 
wish yom- daughter to die with me ? ' She answered, ' Yes, 
if she will have then lived with you as long and as hap- 
pily as I with Pjetus.' Her friends attempted, by care- 
fully watching her, to secure her safety, but she dashed 
her head against the wall with such force that she fell 
upon the ground, and then, rising up, she said, ' I told you 
I would find a hard way to death if you refuse me an 
easy way.' All attempts to restrain her were then aban- 
doned, and her death was perhaps the most majestic in 
antiquity. Pa3tus for a moment hesitated to strike the 
fatal blow ; but his wife, taking the dagger, plunged it 
deeply in her own breast, and then drawing it out, gave it, 
all reeking as it was, to her husband, exclaiming, with 
her dying breath, ' My Pajtus, it does not pain.' ^ 

The form of the elder Arria towers grandly above 
her fellows, but many other Roman wives in tlie days of 

» PlHtai-cb, Bm'Ais. = Tacit. Annal. xv. G3-Ci. 

» ' r«!te, non dolet.' - Tlia, ZJi, iii. 16 ; Martial, Ep. i, 14. 
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the early Csesars and Bomitiau exhibited a very similar 
fidelity, Over the dai-k waters of the Euxine, into those 
unknown and inhospitable regions from which the Eomau 
imagination recoUed with a peculiar horror, many noble 
ladies freely followed their husbands, and there were 
some wives who refused to survive them.^ The younger 
Arria was the faithful companion of Thrasea during his 
heroic life, and when he died she was only persuaded to 
live that she might bring up their daughters.^ She spent 
the closing days of Domitian in exile,^ while her daughter, 
who was as remarkable for the gentleness as for the dig- 
nity of her character,'* went twice into exile with her hus- 
band Heividius, and was once banished, after his death, for 
defending his memory.* Incidental notices in historians, 
and a few inscriptions which have happened to survive, 
show US' that such instances were not uncommon, and in 
the Eoman epitaphs that remain, no feature is more re- 
markable than tiie deep and passionate expressions of 
conjugal love that continually occur.^ It would be diiH- 
cult to find a more touching image of that love, than the 
medallion which is so common on the Eoman sarcophagi, 
in whicli husband and wife are represented together, each 
with an arm thrown fondly over the shoulder of the other, 
united in death as they had been in life, and meeting it 
with an aspect of perfect calm, because they were com- 
panions in the tomb. 

<- Taoit. Amial. xvi, 10-11; IHst. i. 3, See, too, rrlediander, tome i. 
p. 406. 

' Tacit. Ann. xvi. S4, 

^ Pliny mentions lier return fifter the death of the tyrant (Sp. iii. 11). 

* ' Quod paucis datum est, non minus anmbilis qwm veneranda.' — Plin, 
£i>. vii. 10. 

= See Plin. Ep. vii. 19. Dion Caasius end Tacitus relate the exiles of 
Heividius, who appeava to have been rather intemperate and unreason able. 

" Fiiediander gives many and most touching exampiee, iome i. pp. 
410-414. 
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la the latter days of the Pagan Empire some measures 
■were taken to repress the profligacy tliat was so prevalent. 
Domitian enforced the old Scantinian law agaiust un- 
natural love.^ Vespasian moderated the Insiiry of the 
court ; Macrinus caused those who had committed adul- 
tery to be bound together and burnt alive.^ A practice 
of men and women bathing together was condemned by 
Hadrian, and afterwards by Alexander Severus, but was 
only finally suppressed by Constantine. Alexander Se- 
verus and Philip waged an energetic war against pandars.^ 
The extreme excesses of this, as of most forms of vice, 
were probably much diminished after the accession of the 
Antonines ; but Eomc continued to be a centre of very 
great corruption till the combined influence of Christianity, 
the removal of the court to Constantinople, and the im- 
poverishment that followed the barbarian conquests, in a 
measure coiTected the evil. 

Among the moralists, however, some important steps 
were taken. One of the most important was a very 
clear assertion of the reciprocity of that obligation to 
fidelity in marriage which in the early stages of society 
had been imposed almost exclusively upon wives.^ The 
legends of Clytcmnestra and of Medea reveal the feel- 
ings of fierce resentment which were sometimes pro- 
duced among Greek wives by the almost unlimited 
indulgence that was accorded to their husbands;^ and 

> Suet. Dom. \m. " Cnpltolinns, Maerinua. 

' I^inpridiiia, A. Savei'us. 

* III the oration against Netern, wliicli is aacribed to Demosthenes, but 
Is of doubtful geimineness, the license accorded to buabanda ia spolsen 
of as a mattec of courae ; ' We keep mistresses for our pleasure, concubines 
for constant attendance, and wives to beaif us legitimate cbildren, and to be 
Dur faithful housekeepeps.' 

^ Tliero is n remarltable pnssage on the feelings of wives, in different 
nations, upon tliis point, in AthenEeue, xiii. 3. See, too, Plutarch, ConJ, 
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it is toM of AiidromacJie, as the supreme instance of 
her love of Hector, that she cared for his illegitimate 
children as much as for her own.' In early Eome, the 
obligations of husbands were never, I imagine, altoo-ether 
unfelt, but they were rarely or never enforced, nor were 
they ever regarded as bearing any kind of equality to 
those imposed upon the wife. The tenn adultery, and all 
the legal penalties connected with it, were restricted to the 
infractions by a wife of the nuptial tie. Among the 
raany instances of magnanimity recorded of Eoman wives, 
few are more touching than that of Tertia iEmilia, the 
faithful wife of Scipio. She discovered that her husband 
had become enamoured of one of her slaves; but she bore 
her pain in silence, and when he died she gave liberty to 
her captive, for she could not bear that she should remain 
in servitude whom her dear lord hadloved.^ 

Aristotle had clearly asserted the duty of husbands to 
observe in marriage the same fidelity as they expected 
fi-om their wives,^ and at a later period both Plutarch and 
Seneca enforced it in the strongest and most unequivocal 
manner.* The degree to which, in theory at least, it won 

' Euripid. Atidi-omache. 

* Valer. Max, vi. 7, 5 1. Some veiy acatdaloua instances of cynicism 
on the part of Eoman husbimda ara i;ecorded. Thus, Augustus lind many 
miatressea, 'Quse [yirginee] sibi undique etiam ab more conqmmamtat:— 
Sueton. Avff. ksi. Wlien the wife of Verua, die collengue of Maieus Au- 
leliua, complained of tho tastes of her husband, he auswewd, ' Uxor eniiii 
dignitatis nomeu est, non voluptas.'—Spartian. Veites, 

^ ArietoUe, Econom. i. 4-8-9, 

* Plutarch enforces the duty at length, in his Tcry beautiful -work on 
marriage. In ease husbands are guilty of infidelity, he recommends their 
wives to preserve a piudent blindiiesa, refiecting that it ia out of respect 
for them that they choose another woman as the companion of their intem- 
perance. Seneca touches briefly, but uuequi vocally, on He subject: 'Sds 
improbum es^ qui ab usore pudicitiam ezigit, ipse aiienacum comiptor 
uxorom, Scis ut illi nil cum adultero, sio nihil tibi esse debere cum pel- 
lice.'—.^, xciv, ' Sciet in uxorem gtaviasim m esse genus injuiiie, habere 
pellicem.'— ^^ lev. 
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its way in Homati life is shown by its recognition as 
a legal maxim by Ulpian,' and by its appearance in a 
formal judgment of Antoninus Pius, who, while issuing, 
at the request of a husband, a condemnation for adultery 
against a guilty wife, appeaded to it this remarkable con- 
'dition ; ' Provided always it is estabhshed that by your 
life you gave her an example of fidelity. It would be 
unjust that a husband should exact a fidelity he does not 
himself keep.'^ 

Another change, ivhicb may be dimly descried in the 
later Pagan society, was a tendency to regard purity 
rather in a mystical point of view, as essentially good, 
than in the utilitarian point of view. This change resulted 
chiefly from the rise of the Neoplatonic and Pythagorean 
philosophies, which concurred in regarding the body, 
with its passions, as essentially evil, and in i^presenting 
ail virtue as a purification from its taint. Its. most im- 
portant consequence was a somewhat stricter view of 
pre-nuptial unchastlty, which in the case of men, and 
when it was not excessive, and did not take the form of 
adultery, had previously been uncensured, or was looked 
upon with a disapprobation so slight as scarcely to 
amount to censure. The elder Cato had expressly justi- 
fied it,^ and Cicero has loft us an extremely curious 
judgment on the subject, which shows at a glance the feel- 
ings of the people, and the vast revolution that, under the 
influence of Christianity, has been effected in at least the 
professions of mankind. ' If there be any one,' he says, 

• 'Perini^uum enim videtiir ease, nt jnidicitLfLm vlr ab nxoi'e exigat, 
quam ipse noa exhibeat.' — Cod. Just. Big. xlviii. B-13. 

" Quoted by St. Augustine, De Conj. Adidl. ii. 19. Plautus, long before, 
had made one of his characteis complain of the injustice of tho laws which 
punished unchaste wives but not unohaste hiishands; and he asha ■why, 
Bince eyery honest -momaii ia contented with one husband, should not every 
honest man be contented with one wife ? (Mercalor, Act iv. scene G.) 

' Horace, Sat. i. 2. 
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"wlio tliiiiks that young men should be altogether re- 
strained from the love of courtesans, he is indeed very 
severe. I am not prepared to deny his position ; but he 
difEers not only from the license of our age, but also from 
the customs and allowances of our ancestors. When, 
iodeed, was this not done? When was it blamed ? When 
was it not allowed ? When was that which is now law- 
ful not lawful P ' ^ Epictetus, who on most subjects was 
among the most austere of the stoics, recommends his 
disciples to abstain, 'as far as possible,' from prenup- 
tial connections, and at least from those which were 
adulterous and unlawful, but not to blame those who were 
less strict.^ The feeling of the Eomaas is curiously exem- 
plified in the life of Alexander Severus, who, of all the 
emperors, was probably the most energetic in legislating 
against vice. When appointing a provincial governor, 
he was accustomed to provide him with Jiorses and 
servants, and, if he was unmarried, with a concubine, 
' because,' as the historian very gravely obsen-es, ' it was 
impossible that he could exist without one.'^ 

What was written among the Pagans in opposition to 

' 'Veruiiiaiquisest quieliammeretrlciisamoribusinlerdictiimjuventuti 
pufet, est ille qiiidem valde Beycrus; uegare non possum; sed ablion'et 
non mode ah hiijua siectiU licentja, vermu ctiam a luajoniin consuetndine 
atqne eoncessis. QuaDdo euim hoe factum non est P Quando reprehensutn P 

Quaodo Eon permiasum P Quando deniqae fuit ut quod licet non liceret P ' 

Cieero, l^-o Calio, cap. sx. The whole speeoli is well -worlhy of tlie atten- 
ilon of tlioae who would understand Roman feelings on these inattera ; 
but it should be remembered that it is the speech of a lawjer defending a 
dissolute client, 

' llfpi a^poS'iBia, (I'j; iivaitiv Trpb 70/1011 naBapivrioi: uBTOHei'y of, iiv naiiijioii 
lari, ^irnXijTTrlor, /ii) jih rot IjraxBiig yiwu to~s xP^j"' "'<"?, I")li iXfyjen.idf, 
joiSi ToTtXaxov ro,"Ori eirdc oi XW( "Hpn^ipE- — Snckii; isxiii. 

' 'Et si iixoMS non haberent, siiigulB3 concubinas, quod sine bis esae 
non possent.'— Lainpridius, A. Sevm-us. We have an ftmusing picture of the 
common tone of people of the world on this matter, in the speech Apuleins 
puis into the mouth of the gods, remonstrating ivith Venus for beiiii,' angry 
because her son formed a connection with Psyche. (MeCam. lib. v.) 
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these views was not much, but it is worthy of notice, as 
illustrating the tendency that had arisen. Musonius Eufus 
distinctly and emphatically asserted that no union of 
the sexes other than marriage was permissible.^ Dioa 
Chrysostom desired prostitution to be suppressed by 
law. The ascetic notion of the impurity even of 
marriage may be faintly traced. Apollonius of Tyana 
lived, on this ground, a life of cehbacy.^ Zenobia re- 
fused to cohabit with her husband, except so far as was 
necessary for the production of an heir.^ Hypatia is said, 
hke many Chi'istian saints, to have maintained the un- 
natural position of a vii^in wife.* The belief in the 
impurity of all corporeal things, and of the duty of rising 
above them, was in the third centiuy strenuously euforced.* 
Marcus Aurclius, and Julian were both admii'able repre- 
sentatives of the best Pagan spirit of their time. Each 
of them lost his wife early, each was eulogised by his 
biographer for the virtue he manifested after her deatli ; 
but tJiere is a curious and characteristic difference in 
the forms which that virtue assumed. Marcus Aurelius, 
we are told, did not wish to bring into his house a step- 
mother to rule over his children, and accordingly took a 
concubine.'^ Julian ever after lived in perfect continence.^ 
The foregoing facts, which I have given in the most 
condensed form, and almost unaccompanied by criticism 
or by comment, will be sufficient, I hope, to exhibit the 

' Preserved by Sfobreus, See Denia, Sist. dva Uses morales dans VArt- 
UqjiiU, tome ii pp. 134^136, 149-150. 

' Philos. Apol. i. 13. When n sajing; of Pythngorag, ' that a man slinuM 
only have commerce with hia owa wife,' was quofed, he eaid tliftt this 
concerned others. 

» Trehellius PoUio, Zenobia. 

* Thisisasserted byan anonymous -nritei- quoted by Siildas. SeeJKnago, 
flifsi, Mtilierum PMosopharuni, p. 58. 

» See, e.g., Plotinus, 1st Eun. y\. 6. = CapitoIIniig, M. Aweltta. 

' Amm. MareeU. xxv. 4. 
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state of feeling of the Eoraans on tliis subject, and also 
the direction in which that feeling was being modified. 
Those who are familiar with this order of studies will 
readily understand that it is impossible to mark out 
with precision the chronology of a moral sentiment ; but 
there can be no question that in the latter days of the 
Eoman Empire the perceptions of men on this subject 
became more subtle and more refined than they had 
previously been, and it is equally certain that the Oriental 
philosophies which had superseded stoicism, largely in- 
fluenced the change. Christianity soon constituted itself 
the representative of the new tendency. It regarded 
purity as the most important of all virtues, and it strained 
to the utmost all the vast agencies it possessed, to enforce 
it. In the legislation of the first Cliristian emperors we 
find many traces of a fiery zeal. Panders were con- 
demned to have molten lead poured down their throats. 
In the case of rape, not only the ravisher, but even the 
injmed person, if she consented to the act, was put to 
death.^ A great service was done to the cause both of 
purity and of philanthropy, by a law whicli permitted 
actresses, on receiving baptism, to abandon their profes- 
sion, which had been made a form of slavery, and was 
virtually a slavery to vice.^ Certain musical girls, who 
were accustomed to sing or play at the banquets of the 
rich, and who were regarded with extreme horror by the 
Fathers, were suppressed, and a very stringent law forliade 
the revival of the class.^ 



■ Cod. Tkeod. lib. ix. tit. 24. ' Cod. Theod. Ub. xv. tit. 7. 

= ' Fidicinmn iiulli liceat Tel eniere vel docere tbI vendere, vel conviviis 
nut spectaculis adhibere. Nee cuiquifin aiit delectatioiiis desiderio erudita 
femineaaut musicie artis studio liceat habere man ci pi a. '—Co(^. Theod. xv. 7, 
10. This curious lawwas issued in A.D. 385. Bt. Jerome said these miisiciana 
were the chorus of the devil, and quite aa dangerous as the sirens. Seo 
' ' D the Iftw. 
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Side by side with the dvil legislation, the penitential 
legislation of the Church was exerted in the same direc- 
tion. Sins of unchastity probably occupy a larger place 
than any other in its enactments. The cases of unna- 
tui-al love, and of mothers who had made tlieir daughters 
courtesans, were punished by perpetual exclusion from 
communion, and a crowd of minor offences were severely 
visited. The ascetic passion increased the promin'ence 
of this branch of ethics, and the imaginations of men 
were soon fascinated by the pure and noble figures of 
the.vii^m martyrs of the Church, who, in the hour 
of martyrdom, on more than one occasion fully equalled 
the courage of men, while they sometimes mingled 
with their heroism traits of the most exquisite feminine 
gentleness. For the patient endurance of excruciating 
physical suffering, Christianity produced no more sublime 
figm-e than Elandina, the poor servant-girl who was 
martyred at Lyons ; and it would be difficult to find in all 
history a more touching picture of natural purity than is 
contained in one simple incident of the martyrdom of 
St. Perpetua. It is related of that saint that she was 
condemned to be slaughtered by a wild bull, and as she 
fell half dead from its horns upon the sand of the arena, 
it was observed that even in that awful moment her 
virgin modesty was supreme, and her first instinctive 
movement was to draw together her dress, which had 
been torn in tlie assault.^ 

' Riinrrt it S raiHu The'.e atts nre I Lei Bve aen'-nU* le 
garded as aithentic There is nothing moie m&tructue in lu'tory than 
to trice the same moral teelmga fhioiigh diffeient i^ and religions 
and I am able in this ea^e to present the reider ^Mth an illustration ot their 
permanence, ■nhich I thmL somewhat remarkahle. TJie younger Pliny gives 
in one of hia letters a most dreadful account of the eseculion of Coi-nelia, 
a veafal vii'gin, by the order of Domitian. She was buried aliye for incest; 
but her innocence appears to have been g^ierally belieyed ; and she liad been 
condemned unheard, and in her absence. Aa she was being' lowered mio 
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A crowd of very curious popular legends also arose, 
which, though they are for the most part without much 
intrinsic excellence, have their importance in history, as 
showing the force witli which the imaginations of men 
were turned in this direction, and the manner in which 
Christianity was regarded as the great enemy of the 
passions of the flesh. Thxis, St. Jerome relates an in- 
credible story of a young Christian being, in the Diocle- 
tian persecution, bound with ribands of silk in the 
midst of a lovely garden, surrounded by everything 
that coidd charm the ear and the eye, while a beau- 
tiful courtesan assailed him with her blandishments, 
against which he protected himself by biting out his 
tongue and spitting it in her face.^ Legends are 
recounted of young Christian men assuming the garb 
and manners of libertines, that they might obtain 
access to maidens who had been condemned to vice, 
exchanging dresses with them, and thus enabling them 
to escape.^ St. iignes was said to have been stnpped 
naked before tlie people, who all turned away their 

the aubfen'anean cell ber dresa was enuplit and deranged iu tbe descent. 
She turned rouud aud drew it to her, and ■when the eiecMtioner stretched 
out his hand to assist her, she started bnel! lest be should touch her,for this, 
according to the received opinion, was a pollution ; and even in the supreme 
moment of ber agony bei vestal purity shrank from the unholy contact. 
(Plin. J^). iv, II.) If we now pass back aeyeral centuries, we find Etui- 
pides attributing to Polyxenn a trait precisely similar to that -which was 
attributed to Perpetua. As she fell beneath the sword of the executioner, 
it was ohseiTcd that her Inst care was that sbe might fall with decency, 
ly SI xai Si'qo-iriHw' iJ^icyc 

noXXiJw -npiromv dx"' eioj^/iwj wirrih; 

KpinT tva B. efnnrrnv "^^"i"' Apliviov xmojv. 

Euripides, Hec. 566-08. 

1 yUaRtuh 

' St. Ambiose relite« in instance f this, which be says occurred (it An- 
tiocb {De fj^gimbus, lib i\ cap n ) When the Christian youth was 
being led to execution, the girl whom he bad saved reappeai'ed and died 
with bim. EHsehms tolls a veiy similar story, but places the scene at 
Alesandrift. 
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eyes except one young man, wlio was instantly turned 
bliiid.^ The sister of St. Gregory of Jifyssa was afflicttJ 
witli a cancer in iier breast, but could not bear tliut 
a surgeon should see it, and was rewarded for her 
modesty by a miraculous cure.^ To the fabled zone of 
beauty the Cliristian saints opposed their zones of chastity, 
which extinguished tlie passion of the wearer, or would 
only meet around the pure.^ Daemons were said not un- 
frequently to have entered into the profligate. The gar- 
ment of a girl wlio was possessed was brought to St. 
Pachomius, and he discovered from it that she had a lover.* 
A courtesan accused St. Gregory Thaumaturgus of having 
been her lover, and having refused to pay her what he 
had promised. He paid the required sum, but she was 
immediately possessed by a dasmon.® The efforts of the 
saints to reclaim courtesans from the path of vice created 
a large class of legends. St. Mary Magdalene, St. Mary 
of Egypt, St. Afra, St. Pelagia, St. Thais, and St. Theodota, 
in the early Church, as well as St. Marguerite of Corfcona, 
and Clara of Rimini, in the middle ages, had been cour- 
tesans.* St. Vitalius was said to have been accustomed 
every night to visit the dens of vice in his neighbourhood, 
to give the inmates money to remain without sin for that 

^ See Ceillier, Siii, dcs Atilems eccUs. tome iiL p. 523. 

= Ibid, tome yiii. pp. 204r-207. 

' Among tie Iriah smiiIs St. Colmaii ia said to Lave had a girdle wLich. 
would only meet around Ibe ehoste, and was long preserved in Ireland as a 
relic (Colgan, Ada Sanctorvm Hibernic. (LoiiTainj 1645), yoI. i. p. 246) ; 
and St. Fui'Bfena a girdle that extinguiahed lust (Ibid. p. 292.) The 
girdle of St. Thomas Aquicas seema to have had some miraouloua pfo- 
pertiea of this hind. (See his life in the Bolkndists, Sept. 29.) Among 
toth the Greelts and Romans it ■was customary for tJie bride to be girt 
with a girdle which the bridegroom unloosed in the nuptial.bed, and hence 
'zonam solvere ' became a proverbial expression for 'pudidtiam mulieris 
imminuere.' (Nieupoort, He Mitibus Momtmm-vm, p. 479 ; Alexander's 
HMoi-i/ of Women, toI. ii. p. SOO.) 

* Vit. St. PacJunn. (Rosweyde). ' See his Zife, by Gregory of Nyssa. 

' A little book h.i,s been written on these legends hy M. Cliitrles da 
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night, and to offer up prayers for their conversion.^ It is 
related of St. Serapion, that as he was passing through 
a village in Egypt a courtesan beckoned to him. He 
promised at a certain hour to visit her. He kept his 
appointment, but declared that there was a duty which 
his order imposed on him. He fell down on his knees 
and began repeating the Psalter, concluding every psaJm 
with a prayer for his hostess. The strangeness of the 
scene, and the solemnity of his tone and manner, overawed 
and fascinated her. Gradually her tears began to flow. 
She knelt beside him and began to join m his prayers. 
He heeded her not, but hour after hour continued in 
the same stern and solemn voice, without rest and with- 
out interruption, to repeat his alternate prayers and psalms, 
till her repentance rose to a paroxysm of terror, and as 
the grey morning streaks began to illumine the horizon, 
she fell half dead at his feet, imploring him with broken 
sobs to lead her anywhere where she might expiate the 
sins of her past.* 

But the services rendered by the ascetics in imprinting 
on the minds of men a profound and enduring conviction 
of the importance of chastity, though extremely great, 
were seriously counterbalanced by their noxious influence 
upon marriage. Two or three beautiful descriptions of 
this institution have been culled out of the immense 
mass of the patristic writings ; * but in general, it would be 

Btiasy, called Les Cowtisanes saintes. Thei-e is said to be some doult about 
St. Afra, for while her acts repceaent her as a reformed courtesan, St. Fortu- 
natua, in two lines he has dcToted to her, calb her a virgin. (Ozanani, 
Etudes german. tome ii p. 8.) 

^ See the Vit. Sandi Joamns Ekemoaynarii (Roawcyde). 

* Tillamont, tome x. pp. 61-62. Thei* is also a very picturesque legend 
of tlie manner in which St. Paphnutiua converted the courtesan Thais. 

= See especially, Tertullian, Ad Jlxortm. It -was beautifully saiJ at a 
later period, tliat woman was not talien from the head of man, for she was 
not intended to Tia hia ruler, nor from liis feet, for she was not intended 
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difficult to conceive anything more coai-se or more repul- 
sive than the manner in whicli they regarded it.^ The 
relation which nature has designed for the noble purpose 
of repairing the ravages of death, and which, as LimiiEua 
has shown, extends even through the world of flowers, 
was invariably treated as a consequence of the fall of 
Adam, and marriage was regarded almost exclusively in 
its lowest aspect. The tender love which it elicits, the 
holy and beautiful domestic qualities that follow in its 
train, were almost absolutely omitted from consideration,* 
The object of the ascetic was to attract men to a life of 
virginity, and as a necessary consequence, marriage was 
treated as an inferior state. It was regarded as being 
necessary, indeed, and therefore justifiable, for the propa- 
gation of the species, and to free men from greater evils ; 
but still as a condition of degradation from which all 
who aspired to real sanctity could fly. To ' cut down by 
the axe of Virginity the wood of Marriage,' was, in the 
energetic language of St. Jerome, the end of the saint;" 
and if he consented to praise marriage, it was merely 
because it produced virgins.* Even when tlie bond had 
been formed, the ascetic passion retained its stuic We 



to be Ilia daTe, but from hia aide, foi' she was to be liis companioa and lua 
comfort. (Peter Lombarf, SmfeB. lib. ii. dis. 18.) 

' Tiie reader may find nmny passages on this subject in Barb'Tiao, Afojn/c 
<fcg J%m,ii. §7; iii. §8; i?. 5 81-35; Ti. §31; xiii. 5 2-8 

^ 'It is remarkabla liow rarely, if ever (I caunot call to mind an 
instance), in the discussions of the compaiative merifa ot m linage aad 
celibacy the social advantages appear to have occuired to the mind ... It 
ia always argued with relation to the intereafa and the perfection of the indi- 
viduAl soul ; aud even 'witli regard to that, the ■writers seem almost uncon- 
scious of tlie softening and humanising effect of the natural affections, the 
beauty of parental tendemeaa and filial love.'— Milman's Hisf. of Chrisiianitf/, 
FoL iii. p. 1S6. 

' 'Tempus breve est, et jam securia ad radices arborum poata est^ qii» 
rilram legis et nuptiarum evangelica castitate succidat.' — Ep. cxxiii. 

^ ' Laudo nuptias, laiido conjiigium, sed quia mihi virgines generant.'— 
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have alreaily seen how it embittered other relations of 
domestic life. Into this, the holiest of all, it infused a 
tenfold bitterness. Whenever any strong rehgious fervonr 
fell upon a husband or a wife, its first effect was to make 
a happy union impossible. The more religious partner 
immediately desired to Hve a life of solitary asceticism, 
or at least, if no ostensible separation took place, an un- 
natural life of separation in marriage. The immense 
place this order of ideas occupies in the hortatory 
writings of the fathers, and in the legends of the saints, 
must be familiar to aU who have any knowledge of this 
. department of literature. Thus — to give but a very few 
examples— St. Nilus, when he had already two children, 
was seized with a longing for the prevailing asceticism, 
and his wife was persuaded, after many teara, to consent 
to their separation.^ St. Ammon, on the night of his 
marriage, proceeded to greet his bride with an harangue 
upon the evils of the married state, and they agreed, in 
consequence, at once to separate.^ St. Melania laboured 
long and earnestly to induce her husband to allow her to 
desert his bed, before he would consent.^ St. Abraham 
ran away from his wife on the night of his marriage.* 
St. Alexis, according to a somewhat later legend, took 
the same step, but many years after returned from 
Jerusalem to his father's house, in which his wife was 
still lamenting her desertion, begged and received a 
lodging as an act of charity, and lived there despised, 
unrecognised, and unknown till his death,' St. Gregory 



> See CeiUier, Auteiira ecelds. siii. p. 147. 

* Falladius, Sid. Lous, csijc * Fit. S. Abr. (Rosweydo), cap. i. 

^ I do not know when this legend ftrst appeared. I know it from two 
BOuxoes. M. LitliS mentions having found it in a Fi-ench MS. of the 
eleyenth century (LittrS, Lea Barbares, pp. 123-124) ; and it also forms 
the subject of a very cmions fresco, I imagine of a somewhnt earlier date, 
which was discovered, within the last few years, in the subterranean chareh 
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of Nyssa — who was so iinfortunate as to be married — 
wrote a glowing eulogy of virginity, in the course of 
which he mournfully observed, that this privileged state 
could never be his. He resembled, he assures us, an ox 
that was ploughing a field, the fruit of which he must 
never enjoy ; or a thirsty man, who was gazing on a stream 
of which he never can drink ; or a poor man, whose 
poverty seems the more bitter as he contemplates the 
wealth of his neighbours ; and he proceeded to descant 
in feeling terms upon the troubles of matrimony.* 
Nominal marriages, in which the partners agreed to shun 
the marriage bed, became not uncommon. The empe- 
ror Henry II., Edward the Confessor, of England, and 
Alphonso II. of Spain, gave examples of it. A very 
famous and rather picturesque history of this kind is 
related by Gregory of Tours. A rich young Gaul, named 
Injuriosus, led to his home a young bride to whom he 
was passionately attached. That night, she confessed to 
him with tears, that she had vowed to keep her virginity, 
and tliat she regretted bitterly the marriage into which 
her love for him had betrayed her. He told her that 
they should remain united, but that she should still ob- 
serve her vow ; and he fulfilled his promise. Wlien, after 
several years, she died, her husband, in laying lier in the 
tomb, declared with great solemnity, that he restored 
her to- God as immaculate as he had received her; and 
then a smile ht up the face of the dead woman, and she 
said, ' Why do you tell that which no one asked you ? ' 
The husband soon afterwards died, and a wall, which had 
been built to separate his tomb from that of his wife, was 
removed by the angels.* 

of St. Clement at Eorae. An account of it is given by Father Mullooly, 
in bis iuteiesting little book about tbe Cburcb. 

' De Virg'm. cap. iii. ' Greg, Tiir. i. 42. 
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The extreme disorders which such teaching produced 
in domestic life, and also the extravagancies which grew 
up among some heretics, naturally alarmed the more judi- 
cious leaders of the Church, and it was ordained that 
married persons should not enter into an ascetic life, 
except by mutual consent.^ The ascetic ideal, however, 
remained unchanged. To abstain fi:om marriage, or in 
marriage to abstain from a perfect union, was regarded 
as a proof of sanctity, and marriage was viewed in its 
coarsest and most degraded form. The notion of its im- 
purity took many forms, and exercised for some centuries 
an extremely wide influence over the Church. Thus, it 
was the custom during the middle ages to abstain from 
the marriage bed dming the night after the ceremony, in 
honour of the sacrament.^ It was expressly enjoined that 
no married persons should participate in any of the great 
Church festivals, if the night before they had lain together, 
and St. Grregory the Great tells of a yoimg wife who was 
possessed by a daemon, because she had taken part in a 
procession of St. Sebastian, without fulfilling this condi- 
tion.^ The extent to which the feeling on the subject was 
carried is shown by the famous vision of Alberic in the 
twelfth centiu-y, in which a special place of torture, con- 
sisting of a lake of mingled lead, pitch, and resin is repre- 
sented as existing in hell for the punishment of married 
people who had lain together on Church festivals or fast 
days.* 

Two o'ther consequences of this way of regarding 
marriage were a very strong disapproval of second mar- 
riages, and a very strong desire to secm-e celibacy in the 
clergy. The first of these notions had existed, though in 

' The regulations on this point ai'e given at lenpth in Bingham. 
' Muratori, AtOich. Ital. diss. xx. » St. Greg. Vial. i. 10. 

* Delepierrej L'Eiifer dicnt par ceux jis Voni vii, pp. 44-50. 
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a very dilTerent form, and connected wltli very different 
motives, among the eaiOy Romans, who were accustomed, 
we are told, to honour with the crown of modesty those 
who were content with one marriage, and to regard many 
marriages as a sign of illegitimate intemperance.' This 
opinion appears to have chiefly grown ont of a very deli- 
cate and touching feehng which had taken deep root in 
the Eoman mind, that the affection a wife owes lier 
hnsband is so profound and so pure, that it must not 
cease even with his death ; that it should guide and con- 
secrate all her subsequent life, and that it never can be 
transferred to another object, Virgil, in very beautiful 
lines, pats this sentiment into the mouth of Dido ; ^ and 
several examples are recorded of Eoman wives, sometimes 
in tlie prime of youtli and beauty, upon the death of their 
husbands, devoting the remainder of their lives to retire- 
ment, and to the memory of the dead.* Tacitus held up 
the Germans as in this respect a model to his countrymen,* 
and the epithet 'univiras' inscribed on many Eoman tombs 
shows how this devotion was practised and valued.^ The 
family of Camillus was especially honoured for the absence 
of second marriages among its members/ 'To love a 
wife when hving,' said one of the latest of Eoman poets, 
* is a pleasure ; to love her when dead is an act of reli- 
gion.' ' In the case of men, the propriety of abstaining 
from second marriages was probably not felt as strongly 
as in the case of women, and what feeling on tlie subject 
existed was chiefly due to another motive — affection for 

' VaL Mas-ii. I. 5 3. 

' 'lUe meoa, prlmHS qui ine.sibi junxit, amores 

Abatiilit; ilia habeat secuin,- Bervefqiie sepulcLro.' — jSn. iv. 28. 
^ E.g., the wives of Lncan, Dnisus, and Pompey. 
Tacit German, xix, 

Friedliinder, tome i. p. 411, « Hieron. Ep. liv, 

' tlxorcni viTam amave voliiptas ; 
Defunctam religio.' — Staling, Syla. v. ia procemio. 
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the children, whose interests it was thought might be 
injured by a stepmother. '^ 
^ The sentiment which thus recoiled from second mar- 
riages passed with a vastly increased strength into ascetic 
Christianity, but it was based upon altogether different 
grounds. The first change, we may observe, is that an 
affectionate remembrance of the husband has altogether 
vanished from the motives of the abstinence. In the next 
place, we may remark that these writers, in perfect con- 
formity with the extreme coarseness of their views about 
the sexes, almost invariably assumed that the motive to 
second or thurd marriages must be simply the force of 
the animal passions. The Montanists and the Novatians 
absolutely condemned second marriages.^ The orthodox 
pronounced them lawful, on account of the weakness of 
human nature, but they viewed them with the most em- 
phatic disapproval,* partly because they considered them 
manifest signs of incontmence, and partly because they 
regarded them as incompatible with the doctrine of mar- 
riage bemg an emblem of the union of Clirist with the 
Church. The language of the Pathers on this subject 
appears to a modern mind most extraordinary, and, but 
for their distinct and reiterated assertion that they con- 
sidered these marriages permissible,^ would appear to 

'■ By one of Uie laws of CliiU'ondfla it was ordained that tlioae wlio 
cared ao little for the liappiiiess of their children as to place a stepmotber 
OTCr them, should be excluded from the councils of the State. (Diod. Sic 
sii. 12.) 

* Teitiillinn expounded tha Montanist view in his tteatise, De Moitogamia. 
= A full coUection of the statements of the Fathers on this subject U 

given by PeiTone, De Matrimmio, lib. ui. S*c. I. ; and hy Natalia Alexander 
md. Eedea. Siec. U. dissert. IS. 

* Thns, to give but n angle instance, St. Jerome, who was one of their 
stroDgest opponents, says : 'QuidigiturP damnaraas secundamati'imonia? 
Mininie,sed pnma laudamus. Abjicimua de ecolesia digamos? absit; sed 
luonogMnos ai eoatiuentiam provocamus. In ai-ca Koe non solum munda 
«ed et iiumunda fuerunt auiiualia.' — Bp. csxiii. 
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amount to a peremptory condemnation. Tims— to give 
but a few samples— bigamy, or second marriage, is de- 
scribed by Atlianagoras as ' a decent adultery ; ' ^ ' fornica- 
tion,' according to Clement of Alexandria, 'is a lapse 
from one marriage into.many.'^ 'The lirst Adam,' said 
St. Jerome, 'had one wife; the second Adam had no 
■wife. They who approve of bigamy hold forth a third 
Adam, who was twice married, whom they follow.'^ 
' Consider,' he again says, ' that she who has been twice 
married, though she be an old, and decrepit, and poor 
woman, is not deemed worthy to receive the charity of the 
Church. But if the bread of charity is taken from her, 
how much more that bread which descends from heaven ! ' ■* 
Digamists, according to Origen, 'are saved in the name 
of Christ, but are by no means crowned by him.' * ' By 
this text,' said St. Gregory Nazianzen, speaking of St. 
Paul's comparison of marriage to the imion of Christ with 
the Church, ' second marriages seem to me to be re- 
proved. If there are two Christs there may be two 
husbands or two wives. If there is but one Christ, one 
Head of the Church, there is but one flesh— a second is 
repelled. But if he forbids a second, what is to be said 
of third marriages ? The first is law, the second is pardon 
ai:id indulgence, the third is iniquity ; but he who exceeds 
this number is manifestly bestial.'^ The collective judg- 
ment of the ecclesiastical authorities on this subject is 
shown by the rigid exclusion of bigamists from the priest- 
hood, and from all claim to the charity of the Church, and 
by the decrees of more than one Council, which ordained 
that a period of penance should be imposed upon all 
who married a second time, before they were admitted to 

1 In Legat. * Strom, lib. iii. 

' Contra Jovin. i. * lljid. See, loo, Ep. cssiu. 

' Horn. svii. ia Luc • Orat. xxxi. 
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communion.^ One of the canons of the Council of lUibcris, 
in the beginning of the fourth century, while in genei-al 
condemning baptism by laymen, permitted it in case of 
extreme necessity; but provided that even then it was 
indispensable that the officiating layman should not have 
been twice married.* Among the Greeks fourth mar- 
riages were at one time deemed absolutely unlawful, and 
much controversy was excited by the emperor Leo the 
Wise, who, having had tliree wives, had taken a mistress, 
but afterwards, in defiance of the religious fcelmgs of 
his people, determined fo raise lier to the position of a 
wife.^ 

The subject of the celibacy of the clergy, in which the 
ecclesiastical feelings about marriage were also shown, is 
an extremely large one, and I shall not attempt to deal 
with it, except in a most cursory manner.* There are 
two facts connected with it, which every candid student 
must admit. The first is, that in the earliest period 
of the Church, the privilege of marriage was freely 
accorded to the clergy. The second is, that a notion of 
the impurity of marriage existed, and it was felt that the 
clergy, as pre-eminently the holy class, should have less 
license than laymen. The first form this feeling took 

' See oti tliis decree, Perrone, Se Matr. ili. J 1, art, 1 ; Natalia Alex- 
ander, Hist. Eedes. 5 ii. dissert 18. The pennneos are eaid not to imply 
tliat the second mamage was a sin, but tliat the moral condition that made 
it neeessarj waa a bad ona. 

* Cone, niib. can. xxxviii. Eingliani thinks the feeling of the Council 
to have been, that if baptism -was uot administered by a priest, it should at 
all eyenta be adminisfered by one who might have been a priests 

^ Perrone, De Matiimouio, tome iii. p. 102, 

* This subject has recently been treated with very great learning and with 
Rdmirable impartiaiitj by aa American author, Jlr. Henry C. Lea, ia his 
Histoi-y of Saeerdotal Cdibacy (Phikdelphia, 1867), which is certainly one 
of the moat valuable works that America has pi-oduced. Since the gi'eat 
history of Dean Milman, I know no work in English which has thrown 
more light on the moral condifjon of the middle ages, and none which ia 
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appears to have been the strong conviction that a second 
marriage of a priest, or the maniage of a priest with a 
■widow, was unlawful and criminal.^ This belief seema 
to have existed from the earliest period of the Church, 
and was retained with great tenacity and unanimity 
through many centuries. In the nest place, we find, from 
an extremely early date, an opinion prevailing first of all, 
that it was an act of virtue, and then that it was an act of 
duty, for priests after ordination to abstain from cohabiting 
with their wives. The Council of Mce refrained, at the 
advice of Paphnutius, who was himself a scrupulous celi- 
bate, from imposing this last rule as a matter of necessity;'^ 
but in the course of the fourth century it was a recognised 
principle that clerical marriages were criminal. They 
were celebrated, however, habitually, and usually wifh 
the greatest openness. The various attitudes assumed by 
the ecclesiastical authorities in dealing with this subject 
form an extremely curious page of the history of morals, 
and supply the most crushing evidence of the evils which 
have been produced by the system of celibacy. I can at 
present, however, only refer to the vast mass of evidence 
which has been collected on the subject, derived from the 

more fitted to dispel the gross illusions coneeyoiEg tLnt period wliicli 
Positive writers, and ■writers of a, certain ecclesinsticfil school, have conspired 
to sustain. 

' See Leti, p. 36. The coiiinfind of St. Paul, that a bishop or deacon 
should be the husband of mie wife (1 Tim. iii. 2-12) ■was believed by all 
RBcient and by many modem commentators to be prohibitory of second 
marringes ; and this view is some'what confirmed by the widows who were 
to be honoured and supported by the Chnrchj being only those who had 
but once married (1 Tim. v. 9). See PresseasS, JZut. dm trcris pretmen 
Sticki Q." s&ne), tome ii. p. 233. Among the Jews it was ordained that 
the high priest should not marry a widow. (Levit. xsi. 13-14) 

» Socrates, H. E. i. 11. The Oouneil of Illiberis (can. xxxiii.) had or- 
dained this, but both the precepts and the pi'actice of divines varied greatly. 
A. brilliant mimraary of the chief facts is given in MUmao's Sutm-j/ of 
Early Christiamty, vol. iii. pp. 277-282. 
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writings of Catholic divines and from the decrees of Catho- 
lic Councils during the space of many centuries. It is a 
popular illusion, which is especially commoa among -writers 
who have little direct knowledge of the middle ages, that 
the atrocious immorality of monasteries, in the century be- 
fore the Eeformation, was a new fact, and that the ages - 
when the faith of men was undisturbed, were ages of gi-eat 
moral purity. !□ fact, it appears from the uniform tes- 
timony of the ecclesiastical writers, that the ecclesiastical 
immorality of the eighth and three following centmies was 
little if at all less outrageous than in any other period, while 
the Papacy, during almost the whole of the tenth century, 
was held by men of infamous lives. Simony was nearly 
universal.' Barbarian chieftains married at an early age, 
and, totally incapable of restraint, occupied the leading 
positions in the Church, and gross irregularities speedily 
became general. An Italian bishop of the tenth century 
epigramraaticaliy described the morals of his time, when he 
declared, that if he were to enforce the canons against 
unchaste people administering ecclesiastical rites, no one 
would be left in the Church except the boys ; and if he 
were to observe the canons against bastards, these also 
must be excluded.^ The evil acquired such magnitude, 
that a great feudal clergy, bequeathing the ecclesiastical 
benefices firora father to son, appeared more than once 
likely to arise.^ A tax called ' CuUagium,' wliich was 
in fact a license to clergymen to keep concubinea, was 
during several centuries systematically levied by princes.* 

' See, on the state of tilings in tlie teiitJi and eleyeiUli ceiitiiij, Lea, pp 
102-192. 

' Eatlierius, qunled 1jy Leu, p. 15L 

' Sea some curious eyideiioe of the extent to which the practice of the 
hereditary transmission of ecclesiastical ofBcea waa carried, in Lea, pp. 149, 
150, 266, 29fl, 839. 

' Lea, pp. 271 202, 433. 
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Sometimes the evil, by its very extension, correctecl itself. 
Priestly marriages were looked upon as normal events not 
implying any guilt, and in the eleventli century several 
instances are recorded in which the fact was not regarded 
as any impediment to the power of working miracles.^ 
But this was a rare exception. From the earliest period 
a long succession of Councils as well as such men as St. 
Boniface, St. Gregory the Great, St. Peter Damiani, St. 
Dunstan, St. Anselm, Hildebrand, and his successors in the 
Popedom, denounced priestly marriage or concubinage as 
an atrocious crime, and the habitual life of the priests 
was, in theory at least, generally recognised as a life 
of sin. 

It was not surprising that, having once broken their 
vows and begun to live what they deemed a life of habi- 
tual sin, the clergy should soon have sunk far below the 
level of the laity. We may not lay much stress on such 
isolated instances of depravity as that of Pope John 
XXIII., who was condemned for incest, among many 
other crimes, aud for adultery ;^ or the abbot-elect of St. 
Augustine, at Canterbury, who in 1171 was found, on in- 
vestigation, to have seventeen illegitimate children in a 
single village ;^ or an abbot of St. Pelayo, in Spain, who 
in IISO was proved to have kept no less than seventy 
concubines ; * or Henry lU. Bishop of Li^ge, who was 
deposed in 1274 for having sixty-five illegitimate chil- 
dren ; ^ but it is impossible to resist the evidence of a 
long chain of Councils and ecclesiastical writa-s, who con- 
spire in depicting far greater evils tlian simple concu- 
binage. It was observed, that when the priests actually 
took wives, the knowledge that these connections were 
Qlegal was peculiarly fatal to their fidelity, and bigamy 

' Lea, pp. 18G-187. = lUd. p. 3.58. » Ibid. p. 296. 

1 IMd.p. S22. 6 Ibid. p. 349. 
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and extreme mobility of attachments were especially 
common among them. The writers of tlie middle ages 
are full of accounts of nunneries that were like brothels, 
of the vast multitude of infenticides within their walls, 
and of that inveterate prevalence of incest among the 
clergy, which rendei-ed it necessary again and again to 
issue the most stringent enactments that priests should 
not be permitted to live with their mothers or sisters. 
Unnatural love, which it had been one of the great ser- 
vices of Christianity almost to eradicate from the world, 
is more than once spoken of as lingering in the monas- 
teries; and shortly before tlie Eeformation, complaints 
became loud and frequent of the employment of the con- 
fessional for the pni-poses of debaucheiy.^ The measures 
taken on the subject were very numerous and severe. At 
first, the evil chiefly complained of was the clandestine 
marriage of priests, and especially their intercourse with 
wives they had married previous to their ordination ; and 
several Councils issued their anathemas against priests 
' who had improper relations with their wives ;' and rules 
were made that priests should always sleep in the pre- 
sence of a subordinate clerk ; and tliat they should only 
meet their wives in the open air and before at least two 
witnesses. Men were, however, by no means unanunous 
in their way of regarding this matter. Synesius, when 
elected to a bishopric, had at first declined, boldly alleg- 
ing as one of his reasons, that he had a wife whom he 
loved dearly, and who, he hoped, would bear him many 
sons, and that he did not mean to separate from her or 
visit her secretly as an adulterer.^ A bishop of Laon, at 
a later date, who was married to a niece of St. Eeray, 

' The reader may find tte moat ample evidonco of ihese positions in Lea. 
See especially pp. 138, 141, 163, 155, 260, 344. 
^ Synesius, Ep. cv. 
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and who had rcmamed with his wife lill after he had 
a son and a daughter, quaintly expressed liis penitence 
by naming them respectively Latro and Vulpecula.' 
St. Gregory the Great describes the virtue of a priest, 
"who, throngli motives of piety, had discarded his 
wife. As he lay dying, she hastened to him to watch 
the bed which for forty years she had not been allowed 
to share, and bending over what seemed the inanimate 
form of her husband, she tried to ascertain whether 
any breath still remained, when the dying saint, col- 
lecting his last energies, exclaimed, ' Woman, begone ; 
take away the straw ; there is lire yet.' ^ The destruc- 
tion of priestly marriage is chiefly due to Hildebrand, 
who pursued this object with tlie most untiring reso- 
lution. Finding tliat his appeals to the ecclesiastical 
authorities and to the civil rulera were insufficient, he 
boldly turned to the people, exhorted them, in defiance 
of all Church traditions, to withdraw their obedience from 
married priests, and kindled among them a fierce fana- 
ticism of asceticism, which speedily produced a fierce 
persecution of the offending pastors. Their wives, in 
immense numbers, were driven forth with hatred and 
with scorn, and many crimes, and much intolerable suf- 
fering, followed the disruption. The priests sometimes 
strenuously resisted. At Cambrai, iu A.D. 1077, they 
burnt alive as a heretic a zealot who was maintaining 
the doctrines of Hildebrand. In England, half a century 
later, they succeeded in surprising a Papal legate in the 
arms of a com'tesan, a few hours after he had delivered a 
fierce denunciation of clerical imchastity.^ But Papal 

' Lea, p. 122. St. Augustine hud nemed /as ille^timate son Adeodatus, 
or the Gift of God, and had made him a principal interlocutor in one of hia 
religions dialogues. ^ Diahj. iy. 11. 

* This is mentiontid by Henry of Huntingdon, who was a contemporary. 
(Lea, p. 293.) 
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resolution supported by popular fanaticism won the vic- 
tory. Pope Urban 11. gave license to the nobles to 
reduce to slavery the -wives of priests who obstinately 
refused to abandon them, and after a few more acts, of 
severity priestly marriage became obsolete. Tlie extent, 
however, of the disorders that still existed, is shown by 
the raom-nful confessions of ecclesiastical writers, by the 
uniform and indignant testimony of the poets and prose 
satirists who preceded the Eeforraation, by the atrocious 
immoralities disclosed in the monasteries at the time of 
their suppression, and by the significant pradenee of many 
ky Catholics, who were accustomed to insist that their 
priest should take a concubine for the protection of the 
families of his parishioners.^ 

It is scarcely possible to conceive a more demonihsing 
influence than a priestliood living such a life as I have de- 
scribed. In Protestant countries, where the marriafre of 
the clergy is fully recognised, it has, indeed, been pro- 
ductive of tlie greatest and the most unequivocal benefits. 
Nowhere, it may be confidently asserted, does Cliristianity 

' The first notice of this very remavlcalDie precantion is in a canon of 
the Council of PaJencia (in Spain) held in 1323, whicli anathemntises lay- 
men who compel their pnstovs to take concnbinea. {Lea, p. 324.) Sleidan 
mentiona that it was eustomaiT in some of the Swias cantona'for the pa- 
nshioners to oblige the priest to select a conouliue as a neceasary precau- 
tion for the protection of his female paiishionew. (Ibid. p. 355 ) Saipi 
in his Hid. of the CmmcilBf Trent, mentions (on the authority of Ziiinglins) 
tbia Swiss custom. Nicolas de Clemangis, a leading memher of the Coiui- 

1 f a.f d lared tbat this custom had become very common, that 
th 1 tj IT w fi mly persuaded that priests nem- lived a life of real 

lb I b t Tvli re no proofe of concubinage ware loimd, they always 

as d th te of more serious vice. The passage (which ]ind been 

1 t d by Rjl ) too remarkable to be omitted. 'Taceo de forniea- 
t b t d It quibiis qui alieni sunt probro CEeteris ac ludibrio esse 

1 nt p d sq ut sodomitw appellantuv; denique bici usque adeo 
P ^ 1 b t lloa cfclibes esse, ut in plerisque parochiis non aliter 

! t p b^t m t lerare nisi concubinam babeat, quoYel sic suis sit 
It b q ffl nee Me quidem usqnequaque sunt extra peiiculum.' 

Nic. de Ctem, De I'r/ssul. Simoniac. (Lea, p. .886.) 
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assume a more beneficial or a more winning form, than in 
those gentle clerical honseholds which stud our land, con- 
stituting, as Coleridge said, ' the one idyll of modern life,' 
the most perfect type of domestic peace, and the centres of 
civilisation in the remotest village. Kotwithstanding some 
class narrowness and professional bigotry, notwithstand- 
ing some unworthy, but half imconscious mannerism, 
which is often most unjnstly stigmatised as hypocrisy, it 
would be difficult to find in any other quarter so much 
happiness at once diffiised and enjoyed, or so much 
virtue attained with so little tension or struggle. Com- 
bining with his sacred calling a warm sympatliy with the 
intellectual, social, and political movements of his time, 
possessing the enlarged practical knowledge of a father 
of a family, and entering with a keen zest into the occu- 
pations and tlie amusements of his parishioners, a good 
clergyman will rarely obtrude his religious convictions 
into secular spheres, but yet will make them apparent in 
all. Tliey will be revealed by a higher and deeper moral 
tone, by a more scrupulous purity in word and action, 
by an all-pervasive gentleness, which refines, and softens, 
and mellows, and ad<ls as much to the charm as to the 
exceJlence of the character in which it is displayed. In 
visiting the sick, relieving the poor, instructing the young, 
tind discharging a thousand delicate offices for which 
a woman's tact is especially needed, his wife finds a 
sphere of labour whicli is at once intensely active and 
intensely femiiiiue, and her example is not less beneficial 
than ber ministrations. 

Among the Catholic priesthood, on the other hand, 
where the vow of celibacy is faithfuUy obsei'ved, a 
character of a difiercnt type is formed, which with very 
grave and deadly faults combines some of the noblest 
excellencies to which humanity can attain. Separated 
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from most of the tics and aifeetlons of earth, viewing life 
chiefly through the distorted medium of the casuist or 
the confessional, and deprived of those relationships 
which more than any others soften, and expand the 
character, the Catholic priests have been but too often 
conspicuous for their fierce and sanguinary fanaticism, 
and for their indifference to all interests except those of 
their Church ; while the narrow range of their sympathies, 
and the intellectual servitude they have accepted, render 
them peculiarly unfitted for the office of educating the 
young, which they so persistently claim, and which, to 
the great misfortune of the world, they were long per- 
mitted to monopolise. But, on the other hand, no other 
body of men have ever exhibited a more smgle-minded 
and unworldly zeal, refracted by no personal interests, 
sacrificing to duty the dearest of earthly objects, and con- 
fronting with undaunted heroism every form of hardship, 
of suffering, and of death. 

That the middle ages, even in their darkest periods, 
produced many good and great men of the latter type it 
would be unjust and absurd to deny. It can liardly, 
however, be questioned that the extreme frequency of 
illicit connections among the clei^y tended dining many 
centuries most -actively to lower the moral tone of the 
laity, and to counteract the great services in the cause of 
purity which Christian teaching had undoubtedly efiected. 
The priestly connections were rarely so fully recognised 
as to enable the mistress to fill a position lilie that which 
is now occupied by the wife of a clergyman, and the 
spectacle of the chief teachers and exemplars of morals 
living habitually in an intercourse which was acknow- 
ledged to be ambiguous or wrong, must have acted most 
injuriously upon every class of the community. Asceti- 
cism, proclaiming war upon human nature, produced a 
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revulsion towards its extreme opposite, and even when it 
was observed in act it was frequently detrimental to the 
purity of mind. An impure diastity was fostered, which 
continually looked upon marriage in its coarsest light, 
treated the propagation of the species as its one legitimate 
end, and exercised a peculiarly perverting influence upon 
the imagination. Tlie exuberant piety of wives who 
desired to live apart from their husbands often drove the 
latter into serious irregularities.^ The notion of sin was 
inti-oduced into the dearest of relationships,^ and the 
whole subject was distorted and degraded by priestly celi- 
bates. It was one of the great benefits of Protestantism 
that it did much to banish these modes of thought and 
feeling from the world, and to restore marriage to its sim- 
plicity and its dignity. We have a gratifying illustration 
of the extent to which an old superstition has declined, in 
the fact that when Goldsmith, in his great romance, desired 
to depict the harmless eccentricities of his simple-minded 
and unworldly vicar, he represented him as maintaining 
that opinion concerning the sinfulness of the second mar- 
riage of a clergyman, which was for many centuries uni- 
versal in the Church. 

Another injurious consequence, resulting, in a great 

' This waa ecerfrctically noticed by Luthev, in bis famous sermon ' De 
Mttb'imouio/ and eorae of the Catholic prefichere of an earlier period had 
made the Hftine compiaiiit. See a ciirioua paaaage from, a conteniporiiry of 
Boccaccio, quoted hj'M.firB.j, Les Libi-es prMewi-s, -p. 155, ' Vast numbera of 
laymen separated from their wivea under the influence of the ascetic enthu- 
siasm which Hildebrand created.' — Lea, p. 254, 

^ ' Quwido enim servata fide thori causa prolis conjuges conTCniunt sic 
excHSatur coitus ut culpam non babeat Quaado Tero deficiente bono p'rolis 
fide tamen servata couTcmunt causa incontinentia non sic excusatur ut non 
haheat culpam, sed venialem. . . . Item hoc quod conjugatiTicti. coneupis- 
cenfin utuntur invicem, ultra necessitatem liheros procreandi, ponam in his 
pro quibuB quoiidie dioiuius Dimitte nobis debita nostra, . . . Undeinsen- 
tentiolis Sexti Pytba^rici legitur "onrnis ardentior amator proprise uxoija 
BduUer est.'" — Peter Lombard, Smtciit. lib. iv. diat. 81. 
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measure, from asceticism, was a tendency to depreciate ex- 
tremely the character and the position of women. In this 
tendency we may detect in part the mflueiice of the earher 
Jewish writings, in which it is probable tliat most im- 
partial observers will detect evident traces of the com- 
mon oriental depreciation of women. The custom of 
purchase-money to the father of the bride was ad- 
mitted. Polygamy was authorised,^ and practised by the 
wisest man on an enormous scale. A woman was regarded 
as the origin of human ills. A period of purification was 
appointed after the birth of every child ; but, by a very 
significant provision, it was twice as long in the case of a 
female as of a male child.^ 'Tiie badness of men,' a 
Jewish writer emphatically declared, ' is better tlian the 
goodness of women.'" The types of female excellence 
exhibited in the early period of Jewish history are in 
general of a low order, and certainly far inferior to those 
of Roman history or Gfreek poetry; and the wannest 
eulogy of a woman m the Old Testament is' probably that 
which was bestowed upon her who, with circumstances 
of the most aggravated treachery, had murdered the 
sleeping fugitive who had taken refage under her roof. 

The" combined influence of the Jewish writings, and of 
that ascetic feeling whicli treated women as the chief 
source of temptation to man, was shown in those fierce 
invectives agaii^t this sex, which form so conspicuous 
and so grotesque a portion of the writings of the Fathers, 
and which contrast so curiously with the adulation be- 
stowed upon particular members of the sex. Woman 
was represented as the door of heh, as the mother of all 

• Many wives, liowever, were forbidden. (Deut xvii. 17.) Polygamy is 
fiaid to have ceased among tlie Jews after ^e return from the Babylonish 
captivity. — Wliewell's Elumnti of Moj-altti/, booli iv. cb. v. 

' Levit. xii. 1-5. > Ecclesiasticiia, xlii. 14, 
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human ills. She should be ashamed at the very thought 
that she is a woman. She should live iu continual penance, 
on account of the ciu-ses she has brought upon the world. 
She should be ashamed of her dress, for it is the memorial 
of her fall. She should be especially ashamed of her 
beauty, for it is tlie most potent instrument of the dasmon. 
Physical beauty was indeed perpetually the theme of ec- 
clesiastical denunciations, though one singular esception 
seems to have been made ; for it has been observed that 
in the middle ages the personal beauty of bishops was 
continually noticed upon their tombs.^ "Women were 
even forbidden by a provincial Council, in tlie sixth 
eentury, on account of their impurity, to receive the 
Eucharist into their naked hands.^ Their essentially sub- 
ordinate position was continually maintained. 

It is probable that this teaching had its part in deter- 
mining the principles of legislation concerning the sex. 
The Pagan laws during the empire had been continually 
repealing the old disabilities of women, and the legislative 
movement in their favour continued with unabated force 
fi-om Oonstantine to Justinian, and appeared also in some 
of the early laws of the barbarians.^ But in the whole 
feudal legislation women were placed in a much lower 
legal position than in the Pagan enipii'e.* In addition to 



' This ciirioua fact is iioliced by Le Blant, Inscriptions ckietiemiee de 
Gaide, pp. xcvii-xcviii. 
' See the decree of a Council of AuxeiTe (a.D. 678), can. 30. 

* See the Idst two cliapfew of Troplong, Ir^'aences du Ckrisliaaume our le 
Droit (n work, however, wliieli is written mncli moi'e in the spirit of an 
apologist than in tiiat of an historian), and LegouvS, pp. 27-29. 

* Even in matters not relating to property, the position of women in feudal- 
jam was a low one. ' Tout man,' says Beaumanoir, ' pent battre sa femme 
qwand elle ne veut pas ob^ir a sou commandement, on quand e!le le maudit, 
on qnand elle le dement, pourru que ce soit mod^rSment et sans que niort 
s'ensuive,' quoted by "Legouvi, p. 148. Contrast with this the saying: of the 
elder Cato ; ' A man who beats Jiis i>ife or his children lays impious liands 
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tiie personal restrictions which grew necessarily out of tlie 
Catholic doctrines concerning divorce, and the subordina- 
tion of the weaker sex, we find numerous and stringent 
enactments, which rendered it impossible for women to 
succeed to any considerable amount of property, and 
which almost reduced them to the alternative of marriage 
or a nunnery.^ TJie complete inferiority of the sex was 
continually maintained by the law, and that generous 
public opinion which in Eome had frequently revolted 
against the injustice done to girls, in depriving them of 
the greater part of the inheritance of their fathei-s, totally 
disappeared. Wherever the canon law has been the basis 
of legislation, we find laws of succession sacrificing the 
interests of daughters and of wives,^ and a state of public 
opiDion which has been formed and regulated by these 
laws ; nor was any serious attempt made to abolish thejn 
till the close of the last century. The French revolution- 
ist?, though rejecting the proposal of Sieyes and Condorcet 
to accord political emancipation to women, established at 
least an equal succession of sons and daughters, and thus 
initiated a great reformation of both law and opinion, 
which sooner or later must traverse the world. 

In tlieir efforts to raise the standard of purity, the 

on tbiit wLifili 13 most holy anc! most sacred in lbs ivoi-ltl.'— PliUartli, Mur- 
em Cata. 

' See Legouva, pp. 20-38 ; Mine's Ancient Law, pp. 154-159. 

" ' No society whicli preserves my tincture of Clirislian institutions is 
liliely to restore to married women tlie personal liberty conferred on them 
by tlie middle Koman law : but the proprietary disabilities of manied females 
stand ou quite a diiferent basis from their personal incapacities, and it is by 
keeping dive and consolidating the former that the expositors of the canon 
Inw have deeply injured civilisation. There ore many vestiges of a struggle 
between the secular and ecclesiastical principles ; but the canon law aearly 
everywhere prevailed.'— Maine's Andent Law, p. IfiS, I may observe that 
the Russian law was early very favonrable to the proprietary rights of mar- 
ried women. See a remarltable letter in the Mcmoii-s of Hie Princess Basch- 
kaw (edited by Mrs. Bradfoid ; London, 1840), vol. ii. p. 404 
57 
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Chiistian teachers derived mucli assistance from the in- 
cursions and the conquests of the barbarians. The dis- 
solution of vast retinues of slaves, the suspension of most 
public games, and the general impoverishment that fol- 
lowed the invasions, were all favourable to the cause of 
chastity ; and in respect of tliis virtue tlie various tribes 
of barbarians, however violent and lawless, were far 
superior to the more civilised community. Tacitus, in 
a very famous work, had long before pourtrayed in 
tlie most flattering colours the purity of the Germans. 
Adultery, ho said, was very rare among them. The 
adulteress was driven from the house with shaven hair, 
and beaten ignominiously tJirough the village. Neither 
youth, nor beauty, nor wealth could enable a woman who 
was known to have sinned to secure a iiusband. Poly- 
gamy was restricted to the princes, who looked upon 
a plurality of wives rather as a badge of dignity than as 
a gratification of the passions. Mothers invariably gave 
suck to their own children. Infanticide was forbidden. 
Widows were not allowed to remarrj'. The men feared 
captivity, much more for their wives than for themselves ; 
tliey believed that a sacred and prophetic gift resided 
in women; they consulted them as oracles, and followed 
their counsels.^ 

It is generally beheved, and it is not improbable, that 
Tacitus in this work intended to reprove tJje dissolute 
habits of his fellow countrymen, and considerably over- 
coloured the \'irtne of the barbarians. Of the, sub- 
stantial justice, however, of his picture we have much 
evidence. Salvian, who, about three centuiies later, wit- 
nessed and deso'ibed the manners of the barbarians who 
had triumphed over the empire, attested in the strongest 
language the contrast ^vhicli their chastity presented to 
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the vice of tlioso wliom they had subdued.^ The Scan- 
dinavian mythology aboimda in legends exhibiting the 
clear sentiment of the heathen tribes on the subject of 
purity, and the awful penalties threatened in the nest 
world against the seducers.^ The barbanan women were 
accustomed to practise medicine and to interpret dreams, 
and they also very frequently accompanied their hus- 
bands to battle, rallied their broken forces, and even 
themselves took part in the fight^ Augustus had dis- 
covered that it was useless to keep barbarian chiefs as 
hostages, and that the one way of securing the fidehty of 
traitors was by taking their wives, for these, at least, were 
never sacriliced. The grandest instances of Eoman female 
heroism scarcely surpassed some which were related of 
uncivilised Germans, or of semicivilised Gauls. When 
Marius had vanquished an army of the Teutons, their 
wives besought the conqueror to permit them to become the 
servants of the Vestal Virgins, m order that their honour, 
at least, might be secure in slavery. Their request was 
refused, and that night they all perished by their own 
hands,* A powerful noble once solicited the hand of a 
Gaulish lady named Camma, who, faithful to her husband, 
resisted all his entreaties. Eesolved at any hazard to 
succeed, he caused her husband to be assassinated, and 
when she took refuge in the temple of Diana, and enrolled 
herself among her priestesses, he sent noble after noble 
to induce her to relent. After a time, he ventured him- 
self into her presence. She feigned a willingness to yield, 
but told him it was first necessary to make a hbation to 
tlie goddess. She appeared as a priestess before tlie altar, 

' De Gulernedime Dei.- 

' See, for these legends, Mallet's Not-thaii AntiquUiei. 
3 Tacitus, Germ. 9; SM. iv. 18; Xiphiliu. kxi, S; Amm. Marcellinus, 
xv. 12 ; Vopiscus, Aiirelms; Florus, iii. 3. 
* Valej'. Mas. ^■L 1 ; HLerou. Ef. cxiiii. 
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bearing ia her hand a cup of wiae, which she had 
poisoned. She drank half of it herself, handed the re- 
mainder to her guilty lover, and when he had drained 
the cup to the dregs, burst into a fierce thanksgiving, 
that she had been permitted to avenge, and was soon to 
rejoin, her murdered husband.^ Another and still more 
remarkable instance of conjugal fidelity was furnished by 
a Gaulish woman named Epponina. Her husband, Jufius 
Sabmus, had rebelled against Vespasian ; he was conquered, 
and might easily have escaped to Germany, but could not 
bear to abandon his young wife. He retired to a villa of 
his own, concealed himself in subterranean cellars that 
ivere below it, and instructed a freedman to spread the 
report that he had coniinitted suicide, while, to account 
for the disappearance of his body, he set fire to the villa. 
Epponina, hearing of the suicide, for three days lay pros- 
trate on the ground without eating. At length the 
freedman came to her, and told her that the suicide was 
feigned. She continued her lamentations by day, but 
visited .her husband by night. She became with child, 
but owing, it is said, to an ointment, she succeeded in con- 
cealing her state from her friends. When the hour of 
partiuition was at hand, she went alone into the cellar, 
and without any assistance or attendance was delivered 
of twins, whom she brought up underground. For nine 
years she fulfilled her task, when Sabinus was discovered, 
and, to the lasting disgrace of Vespasian, was executed in 
spite of 'the supplications of his wife, who made it her last 
request that she might be perniitted to die with him.^ 

The moral purity of the barbarians was of a kind 
altogether different from that which the ascetic movement 

' Plutarch, Se MuHer. Vvi. 

^ PlutnraU, ^Mi«(mi'«SiXiphilin, Jxvi. lG;'i},K\t. Jlisl. iv. GT. Ttename 
nitiiiB heroic wife is given ia three different forms. 
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mculcated. It was concentrated esclnsively upon mar- 
riage. It showed itself in a noble conjugal fidelity ; but 
it was little fitted for a life of celibacy, and did not, as we 
have seen, prevent excessive disorders among the priest- 
hood. The practice of polygamy among the barbarian 
kings was also for some centuries unchecked, or at least 
unsuppressed by Christianity. The kings Caribert and 
Chilperic had both many wives at the same time.^ 
Clothaire married the sister of his first wife during the 
lifetime of the latter, who, on the intention of the king 
being announced, is reported to have said, 'Let my lord 
do what seemcth good in his sight, only let thy servant 
live m thy favour.'^ Theodebert, whose general good- 
ness of character is warmly extolled by the episcopal 
historian, abandoned his first wife on account of an 
atrocious crime which she Lad committed, took, during 
her lifetime, another, to whom he had previously been 
betrothed, and upon the death of this second wife, and 
while the first was still living, took a third, whom, how- 
ever, at a later period he murdered.* St. Columbanus 
was expelled from Gaul chiefly on account of his denun- 
ciations of the polygamy of King Thierry.* Dagobert 
had three wives, as well as a multitude of concubines.' 
Charlemagne himself had at the same time two wives, 
and he indulged largely in concubines." After this 
period examples of this nature became rare. The popes 
and the bishops exercised a strict supervision over 
domestic morals, and strenuously, and in most cases 

' On tt.e polygamy of tte flrst, see Greg. Tut. iv. 2G ; oil the uoly'-aniy of 
Cliilpei'io, Greg. Tur. iv. 28 ; v. 14. 

= Greg. Tur. iy. S. ' Ibid, iii. 25-37', SS. 

■ Fredegarius, sksvI. > Ibid. Ix. 

« %inhardas, Vit. Kar. Mag, xviii. Ohaiiemagne had, according to 
Eginliai'd, four wives, but, as far as I can understand, only two at the some 
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successfully, opposed the attempts of kings and nobles to 
repudiate tlieir wives. 

But notwithatanding these startling facts, there can be no 
doubt that the general purity of the barbarians was from the 
first superior to that of the later Eomans, and it appears in 
many of their laws. It has been very happily observed,* 
that the high value placed on this virtue is well illustrated 
by the fact that in the Salic Code, -vvhile a charge of 
cowardice falsely brought i^ainst a man was only punished 
by a fine of three solidi, a chaise of unchastity falsely 
brought against a woman was punished by a fine of forty- 
five. The Teutonic sentiment was shown in a very stern 
legislation against adultery and rape,^ and curiously 
minute precautions were sometimes taken to guard against 
them. A law of the Spanish Visigoths prohibited surgeons 
from bleeding any firee woman except in the presence of 
her husband, her nearest relative, or at least of some 
properly appointed witness, and a Salic law imposed a 
fine of fifteen pieces of gold upon any one who impro- 
perly pressed her hand.^ 

Under the influence- of Christianity, assisted by the 
barbaiians, a vast change passed gradually over the 
world. The vice we are considering was probably more 
rare; it certaitdy assumal less extravagant forms, and 
it was screened from observation with a new modesty. 
Tlie theory of morals had become clearer, and the prac- 
tice was somewhat improved. The extreme gro^ness of 
literature had disappeared, and the more glaring violations 
of marriage were always censured and often repressed. 
The penitential discipline, and the exhortations of the 

' Smyth'a Lectures oa Modei-n mstojy, vol, i, pp. 61-62. 
' Jlilman'a Ifisi. of Latin Ch}-iatia«ily, toL i. p. 363 ; Legouv^, Jlisi. 
morale des Fmtmes, p. 67. 
* See, on these laws, Lord Kamea On Women ; Legotiv^, p. 57. 
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pulpit, diffused abroad an immeasnrably higher sense of 
the importance of purity than Pagan antiquity had known. 
St Gregory the Great, following in the steps of soine 
Pagan philosophers,^ strenuously urged upon mothers 
the duty of themselves suckhng their children ; and 
many minute and stringent precepts were made against 
extravagances of dress and manners. The religious in- 
stitutions of Greece and Asia Minor, which had almost 
consecrated prostitution, were for ever abolished, and 
the courtesan sank into a lower stage of degradation. 

Besides these changes, the duty of the reciprocal iidehty 
in marriage was enforced with a new earnestness. The 
contrast between the levity with which the fi-ailty of men 
has in most ages been regarded, and the extreme severity 
with whicli women who have been guilty of the same 
offence have generally been treated, forms one of the 
most singular anomalies in moral history, and appears 
the more remarkable when we remember that the tempta- 
tion usually springs from the sex which is so readily 
pardoned, that the sex which is visited with such crush- 
ing penalties is proverbially the most weak, and that, in 
the case of women, but not in the case of men, the vice 
is very commonly the result of the most abject misery 
and poverty. For this disparity of censure several reasons 
have been assigned. The offence can be more surely and 
easily detected, and therefore more certainly punished, 
in the case of women tlian of men ; and as the duty of 
providing for his children falls upon the father, the intro- 
duction into the family of children who are not his own 
is a special injury to him, wliile illegitimate children 
who do not spring from adultery will probably, on ac- 
count of their father having entered into no compact to 
support them, ultimately become criminals or paupers, 

' Favorlaus had strongly urged it. (Aul. Gell, Noot. sii. 1.) 
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and therefore a barden to societj'.' It may be added, I 
think, that several causes render the observance of this 
virtue more difficult for one sex than for the other; that 
its violation, vrhen every allowance has been made for 
the moral degradation which is a result of the existing 
condition of public opinion, is naturally more profoundly 
prejudicial to the character of women than of jnen, and 
also that much of our feeling on these subjects is due to 
laws and moral systems which were formed by men, and 
were in the first instance intended for their owa protection. 
The passages in the Fathers, asserting the equality of 
the obligation of chastity imposed upon both sexes, are 
exceedingly unequivocal ; ^ and although the doctrine 
itself had been anticipated by Seneca and Plutarch, it had 
probably never before, and has never since, been so fully 
realised as in the early Church. It cannot, however, be 
said that the conquest has been retained. At the present 
day, althougli the standard of morals is far higher than 
in Pagan Eome, it may be questioned whether the in- 
equality of the censure which is bestowed upon the two 
sexes is not as great as in the days of Paganism, and that 
inequality is continually the cause of the most shameful 
and the most pitiable injustice. In one respect, indeed, 
a great retrogression resulted from chivalry, and long 
survived its decay. The cliaracter of the seducer, and 
especially of the passionless seducer who pursues his 

' These nre the reasons given hy Maltlius, On Population, book iii, ch. ii. 

' St. Augustine (Be Conj. Adali. ii. 19} maintains that adultery is even 
more criminal in the man than in the woman. St. Jeionie has an inipi'essive 
passage on the subject: 'Alie stmt leges Cfeaarnm, aliteChristi; aliud 
Papiaaiis, aliud Paiilus nostri prrecepit. Apud illos yiris impudieitiaa fitena 
lasantnr et solo stnpro atque adulterio condemnato passim per lupanai'ia 
st andllulas lihido permittitur, quasi culpam dignitas faciat non vohmtna. 
Apud nos quod non licet femiois seque nonlicet viiis ; et eadem aervitiis pari 
conditione censetur.'— .^. hxyii. St. Chrysostom writes in a similaf 
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career simply aa a kind of sport, and under the influence 
of no stronger motive than vanity or a spirit of adventure, 
and who designates his successes in destroying the lionour 
of women his conquests, has been glorified and idealised 
in the popular literature of Cliristendom in a manner to 
which we can find no parallel in antiquity. When we 
reflect that the object of sncli a man is by the coldest 
and most deliberate treachery to blast the lives of innocent 
women ; when we compare the levity of his motive with 
the irreparable injury he inflicts ; and when we remember 
that he can only deceive his victim by persuading her to 
love him, and can only ruin her by persuading her to 
trust him, it must be owned that it would be difficult 
to conceive a cruelty more wanton and more heartless, or 
a character combining more numerous elements of infamy 
and of dishonour. That such a character should for many 
centuries have been the popular ideal of a vast section of 
literature, that it should have been the continual boast of 
those who most plume themselves upon their honour, is 
assuredly one of the most mournful facts in history, and 
it represents a moral deflection certainly not less than 
was revealed in ancient Greece by tlie position that was 
assigned to the courtesan. 

The fundamental truth, that the same act can never be 
at once venial for a man to demand, and infamous for a 
woman to accord, though nobly enforced by the eai'ly 
Christians, has not passed into the popular sentiment of 
Christendom. The mystical character, however, which 
the Church imparted to marriage has been extremely in- 
fluential. Partly by raising marriage into a sacrament, 
and partly by representing it as, in some mysterious and 
not very definable sense, an image of the union of Christ 
u'ith His Church, a feeling was fostered that a lifelong 
union of one man and one woman is, under all cireum- 
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stances, the single foi'in of intercourse between the sexea 
whicli is not illegitimate ; and this convictioa has acquired 
tlie force of a primal moral intuition. 

There can, I think, be little doubt that, in the stringency 
with which it is usually laid down, it rests not upon the 
law of nature, but upon positive law, although unassisted 
nature is sufficient to lead men many steps in its direction. 
Considering the subject simply in the light of unaided 
reason, two rules comprise the whole duty of man. Tie 
must abstain from whatever injures happiness or de- 
grades character. Under the first head, he must include 
the more remote as well as tlie immediate consequences 
of his act. He must consider how his partner will be 
affected by the union, the light in which society will view 
the connection, the probable position of the children to 
be born, tlie effect of these births, and also the effect of 
his example upon the well-being of society at lame. 
Some of the elements of this calculation vary in different 
stages of society. Thus, public opinion in oue age will 
reprobate, and therefore punish, connections which, in 
another age, are fully sanctioned ; and the probable posi- 
tion of the children, as well as the effect of the births 
upon society, will depend greatly upon particular and 
national circumstances. 

Under the second head is comprised the influence of 
this intercourse in clouding oi developing the moral 
feehngs, lowering or elevating the tone of character, ex- 
citing or allaying the aberrations of the imagination, 
incapacitating men for pure affections or extending their 
range, making the animal part of our nature more or less 
predominant. We know, by the intuition of our moral 
nature, that this predominance is always a degraded, 
thoiigh it is not always an unhappy condition. We also 
know that it is a law of our being, that powerful and 
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beautiful affections, wliicli had before been latent, are 
evoked in some particular forms of union, while other 
forms of union are peculiarly fitted to deaden the affec- 
tions and to pervert the character. 

In these considerations we have ample grounds for 
maintaining that the lifelong union of one man and of 
one woman should be the normal or dominant type of 
intercourse between the sexes. We can prove that it is 
on the whole most conducive to the happiness, and also 
to the moral elevation, of all pai-ties. But beyond this 
point it would, I conceive, be impossible to advance, 
except by the assistance of a special revelation. It by 
no means follows that because this should be the domi- 
nant type it should be the only one, or that the interests 
of society demand that all connections should be forced 
into the same die. Connections, whicli were coufessediy 
only for a few years, have always subsisted side by side 
with permanent marriages ; and in periods when public 
opinion, acquiescing in their propriety, inflicts no ex- 
communication on one or both of the partners, when 
these partners are not living the demoralising and degrad- 
ing life which accompanies the consciousness of guilt, 
and when proper provision is made for the chikh'en who 
are bom, it would be, I believe, impossible to prove by 
the light of simple and unassisted reason, that such con- 
nections should be invariably condemned. It is extremely 
important, both for the happiness and for the moral well- 
being of men, that lifelong unions should not be effected 
simply under tlie imperious prompting of a bhnd appetite. 
There are always multitudes who, in the period of their 
lives when theiir passions are most strong, are incapable 
of supporting cliildren in their own social rank, and who 
would therefore injure society by marrying in it, but are 
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nevertheless pei'fecdy capable of securing an lionourable 
career for tlieir illegitimate childreu ia the lower social 
sphere to which they would naturally belong. Under 
the conditions I have mentioned, these connections are 
not injurious, but beneficial to the weaker partner ; they 
soften the dilTerences of rank, they stimulate social habits, 
and they do not produce upon character the degrading 
effect of promiscuous intercourse, or upon society the in- 
jurious effects of imprudent marriages, one or other 
of which will multiply in their absence. In the immense 
variety of circumstances and characters, cases will always 
appear in which, on utilitarian grounds, they might seem 
advisable. 

It is necessary to dwell upon such considerations as 
these, if we would understand die legislation of the Pagan 
Empire or the changes that were effected by Christianity. 
The legislators of the empire distinctly recognised these 
connections, and made it a main object to authorise, dig- 
nify, and regulate them. The unlimited licence of divorce 
practically included, thera under the name of marriage, 
whUe that name sheltered them from stigma, and pre- 
vented many of the gravest evils of unauthorised unions. 
The word concubine also, which in the republic had the 
same signification as among ourselves, represented in the 
em.pire a strictly legal union — an innovation which was 
chiefly due to Augustus, and was doubtless intended as 
part of the legislation against celibacy, and also, it may be, 
as a corrective of the licentious habits that were general. 
This union was in essentials simply a form of maniage, 
for he who, having a concubine, took to himself either a 
wife or anotlier concubine, was legally guilty of adultery. 
Like the commonest form of marriage, it was consimi- 
mated without any ceremony, and was dissoluble at will. 
Its peculiarities were that it was contracted between men 
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of patrician rank and freedwomen, who were forbidden 
by law to intermarry; that the concubine, though her 
position ■vvas perfectly recognised and honourable, did 
not share the rank of her partner, that she brought no 
dowry, and that her children followed her rank, and 
were excluded from the rank and the inheiitance of their 
father.^ 

Against these notions Christianity declared a direct 
and implacable warfere, which was imperfectly reflected 
in the civil legislation, but appeared unequivocally in the 
writings of the Fathers, and in most of the decrees of the 
Councils.''' It taught, as a religious dogma, invariable, in- 
flexible, and independent of all utilitarian calculations, that 
all forms of intercourse of the sdxes, other than lifelong 
unions, were criminal. By teaching men to regard this 
doctrine as axiomatic, and therefore inflicting severe so- 
cial penalties and deep degradation on transient connec- 
tions, it has profoundly modified even their utilitarian 
aspect, and has rendered them in most countries furtive 
and disguised. There is probably no other branch of 
ethics wliich has been so largely determined by special 

' See Troplong, Influmae dii CknsUmnsme sur le Droit, pp. S39-^61. 

* We find, however, traces of toleration oE the early Eoniaa concubines in 
Chiistianitj for some time. Thiia, a Council of Toledo decreed, ' Si qnia 
habens uxorem fidelia concubinam habeat son communicet. Cietenun is qui 
noQ babet iixorem et pro uxore coacubinain liRbet a communione non repel- 
latuT, tantum ut uniiis mulieris, autuxoria nut eoncubinie ut ei placuerit, 
eit conjunctione contentua.' — 1 Can, 17. St Isidore snid, ' Cliristiano non 
dicam pluilmas sed nee duas eimnl habere licitum. est, nisi unam tantum 
aut uxoi'ein, aut certo loco uxoiis, d conjux deest, conctibinam.' — Apiid 
Gfotiamtm, diaB. 4. Quoted by Natalis Alesandci', Hist. Ecoles. SiBc. I. dias. 
29. Mr. I-ea {BM. of Sacerdotal Celibacy, pp. 203-305) has devoted an ex- 
tremely iatereatiiig note to tracing the biatoiy of the word couciibme tbrongh 
the middle ages. He showa that even up to the thirteenth century a con- 
cubine waa not neceasarily an abandoned troman. The term was applied to 
marriageB that were real, but not officially recognised. Coleridge noticea 
a remarkable iustanee of the reyivnl of this custom in German hlatory, — 
Holc'g VH EityUik Did.,es (ed. 1853), vol. i. p, ^21. 
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dogmatic theologj', and there is none which would be so 
deeply affected by its decay. 

As a part of the same movement, the purely civil mar- 
riage of the later Pagan Empire was gradually replaced 
by rehgioua marriages. There is a manifest propriety in 
invoking a divine benediction upon an act which forms 
so important an epoch in hfe, and the mingling of a re- 
ligious ceremony impresses a deeper sense of the solem- 
nity of the contract. The essentially religious and even 
mystical character imparted by Christianity to marriage 
rendered the consecration peculiarly natural, but it was 
only very gi-adually that it came to be looted upon as 
absolutely necessary. As I have alrea,dy noticed, it was 
long dispensed with in the marriage of slaves ; and even 
in the case of freemen, though generally performed, it 
was not made compulsory till the tenth century.^ In ad- 
dition to its primary object of sanctifying marriage, it be- 
came in time a powerful instrument in securing the 
authority of the priesthood, who were able to compel 
men to submit to the conditions they imposed in the for- 
mation of the most important contract of life, and the 
modem authorisation of civil marriages as well as the 
general diminution of the power of the Catholic priest- 
hood over domestic life, have been among the most 
severe blows ecclesiastical influence has undergone. 

The absolute sinfulness of divorce was at the same time 
strenuously maintained by the Councils, which in this, as 
in many other points, differed widely from the civil law. 
Constaiitine restricted it to three cases of crime on the 
part of the husband, and three on the part of the wife ; 
but the habits of the people were too strong for his enact- 
ments, and after one or two changes in the law, the full 

1 LegouT^, p. 199, 
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latitude of divorce reappeared in the Justiuiau Code. Tlie 
Fathers, on the other hand, though they hesitated a httle 
about the case of a divorce ■vvliich followed an act of 
adultery on the part of the wife,^ had no hesitation wlmt- 
ever in pronouncing all other divorces to be criminal, 
and periods of penitential discipline were iuiposed upon 
Christians who availed themselves of the privileges of the 
civil law,^ For many centuries this duality of legislation 
continued. The barbarian law restricted divorce by 
imposing severe fines on tliose who repudiated tlieir 
wives. Charlemagne pronounced divorce to be criminal, 
but did not venture to make it penal, and he practised it 
himself On the other hand, the Church threatened with 
excommunication, and in some cases actually launched 
. its thunders against, those who were guilty of it. It was 
only in the twelfth century that the victory was definitely 
achieved, and the civil law, adopting the principle of the 
canon law, prohibited all divorce.^ 

I do not propose in the present work to examine how 
far this total prolnbition has been for the happiness or 
the moral well-being of men. I will simply observe that, 
though it is now often defended, it was not originally 
imposed in Christian nations upon utilitarian grounds, 
but was based upon the sacramental character of mar- 
riage, iipon the belief that it was the special symbol of 
the perpetual union of Christ with His Church, and upon 
a well-known passage in the Gospels. The stringency of 

' See some curious passages in Tropb^ff' PP- 222-523. The Fathei's seem 
to hnve thought di^olution of marriage was not lawful on account of the 
aduii«i7 of the husband, but that it was not absolutely luilawful, though not 
commendable, for a husband whose wife had committed adultery to remarry. 

* Some of the great charities of Fabiok were performed as penances, on 
nccGunt of her crime in availing lierself of the legislative permission of 
divorce. 

' Laboulave, Jteaherehca sw la Condition dmle et poUtigua des Femmee, 
pp. 162- 1C8. 
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the catholic doctrine, whicli forbids the dissohition of 
marriage even in the case of adultery, has been con- 
siderably relaxed by modern legislation, and there can, I 
think, be Httle doubt that further steps will yet be taken 
in the same direction; but the vast change that was 
elfected in both practice and theory since the unlimited 
licence of the Pagan Empire must be manifest to all. 

It was essential, or at least very important, that a 
union which was so solemn and so irrevocable should be 
freely contracted. The sentiment of the Eoman patriots 
towards the close of the republic was, that marriage 
should be regarded as a means of providing children for 
the State, and should be entered into as a matter of duty 
with that view, and the laws of Augustus liad imposed 
many disqiiahficatious on those who abstained from it. 
Both of these inducements to marriage passed away 
under the influence of Christianity. The popular induce- 
ment disappeared with the decline of civic virtues. The 
laws were rescinded under the iniluence of the ascetic 
enthusiasm which made men regard the state of celibacy 
as pre-eminently holy. 

There was still one other important condition to be 
attained by theologians in order to realise their ideal 
type of marriage. It was to prevent the roembei-s of 
the Church from intermarrying with those whose reli- 
gious opinions diiFered from their own. Mixed marriages, 
it lias been truly said, may do more than almost any 
other influence to assuage the rancour and the asperity 
of sects, and they have therefore always been bitterly 
opposed by theologians. It must be added, however, 
that a considerable measure of tolerance must have been 
already attained before they become possible. In a union 
in which each partner believes and realises that the other 
is doomed to an eternity of misery there can be no real 
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, no sympathy, no trast ; and a domestic agree- 
ment that some of tlie cliildren should be educated in 
one religion and some in the other ■would be impossible 
when each parent believed it to be an agreement that 
some children should be doomed to hell. 

The domestic unhappiness arising from differences of 
belief was probably almost or altogether unknown in the 
world before tlie introduction of Christianity ; for although 
differences of opinion may have before existed, the same 
momCDtous consequences were not attached to tbera. It 
has been the especial bane of periods of great religious 
change, such as the conversion of the Roman Empire, or 
the Eeformation, or our own day, when &x more serious 
questions than those which agitated the sixteenth century 
are occupying the attention of a large proportion of 
thinkers and scholars, and when the deep and widening 
chasm between the religious opinions of most highly edu- 
,cated men, and of the immense majonty of women, is 
painfully apparent. While a multitude of scientific dis- 
coveries, critical and historical researches, and educa- 
tional reforms have brought thinking men face to face 
with religious problems of extreme importance, women 
have been almost absoliitely excluded from their influ- 
ence. Their minds are usually by nature less capable 
tlian those of men of impartiality and suspense, and the 
almost complete omission from female education of those 
studies which most discipline and strengthen the intellect, 
increases the difference, while at the same time it has 
been usually made a main object to imbue them with a 
passionate faitli in traditional opinions, and to preserve 
them from all contact with opposing views. But con- 
tracted knowledge and imperfect sympathy are not the 
sole fruits of this education. It has always been the 
peculiarity of a certain kind of theological teaching, that 
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it inverts all the normal principles of judgment, and abso- 
lutely destroys intellectual diffidence. On other subjects 
we find, if not a respect for honest conviction, at least 
some sense of the amount of knowledge that is requisite 
to entitle men to express an opinion on grave contro- 
versies. A complete ignoi-ance of the subject matter of a 
dispute restrains the confidence of dogmatism, and an 
ignorant person who is aware that, by much reading and 
thinking in spheres of which he has himself no knowledge, 
his educated neighbour has modified or rejected opinions 
which that ignorant person had been taught, will, at least, 
if he is a man of sense or modesty, abstain from compas- 
sionating tlie benighted condition of his more instructed 
friend. But on theological questions this has never been 
so. Unfaltering belief being taught as the first of duties, 
and all doubt being usually stigmatised as criminal or 
damnable, a state of mind is formed to wJiich we find no 
parallel in otiier fields. Many men and most ivomen, 
though completely ignorant of the veiy rudiments of bib- 
lical criticism, historical research, or scientific discoveries, 
though they have never read a single page, or understood 
a single proposition of the writings of those whom they 
condemn, and have absolutely no rational knowledge 
either of the ai-guments by -which their faith is defended, 
or of those by which it has been impugned, will never- 
theless adjudicate wJth the utmost confidence upon eveiy 
polemical question, denounce, hate, pity, or pray for the 
conversion of all who dissent from what they have been 
taught, assume, as a matter beyond the faintest possibility 
of doubt, that the opinions they have received without 
enquiry must be true, and that the opinions which others 
have arrived at by enquiry must be false, and make it a 
main object of their Uves to assail what they call heresy 
in every way in their power, except by examining the 
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grounds on "which it rests. It is probable that the great 
majority of voices that swell the clamoiu: against every 
book which is regarded as heretical, are the voices of 
those who woijld deem it criminal even to open that book, 
or to enter into any real, searching, and impartial investi- 
gation of the subject to which it relates. Innumerable 
pulpits support this tone of thought, and represent, with 
a fervid rhetoric well fitted to excite tlie nerves and 
imaginations of women, the deplorable condition of all 
who deviate from a certain type of opinions or of emo-, 
tions ; a bhnd propagandism or a secret wretchedness 
penetrates into countless households, poisoning the peace 
of families, chilling the mutual confidence of husband and 
wife, adding immeasurably to the diificulties which every 
searcher into truth has to encounter, and diffusing far and 
wide inteUectnal timidity, disingenuousness, and hypocrisy. 
These domestic divisions became very apparent in the 
period of the conversion of the Koman Empire, and a 
natural desire to guard intact the orthodoxy and zeal of 
the converts, and to prevent a continual discordance, sti- 
mulated the Pothers in their very vehement denunciations 
of all mixed marriages. We may also trace in these de- 
nunciations the outlme of a veiy singular doctrine, which 
was afterwards suffered to fall into obscurity, but was 
revived in the last century in England in a curious and 
learned work of the nonjuror Dodwell,' The union 

' 'A discourse concerning the obligation to mai'iy within the true com- 
munion, foUowiEg ftom their style (sk) of being called a holy sead.' This 
rare discourse is appended to a sermon ugainst mised marriages by Leslie. 
(London, 1702.) Tlie reader may find something about Dodwell m Macau- 
lay's Sist. of England, ch. siv, ; but Itlacaulay, who does not appear to have 
liaown of Dodwell's mssterpiece — his dissertation I)e Faudtaie Martj/rum, 
which is 6ne of the finest specimens of criticism of his time — and who only 
blew the diaponrse on marai^ea by extracts, has, I think, done a good deal 
of injustice to him. HoweTer, I haye not read his book about organs, 
which is said to be very absurd. 
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of Christ and His Cliurcli had been represented as a 
marriage ; and this image was not regarded as a mere 
metaphor or comparison, but as intimating a mysterious 
unity, which, though not susceptible of any very clear 
definition, was not on that account the less influential. 
Christians were the ' limbs of Christ,' and for them to join 
themselves in mariiage "with those who were not of the 
Christian fold was literally, it was said, a species of 
adultery or fornication. The intermarriage of the Israel- 
ites, the chosen seed of the ancient world, with the 
Gentiles, had been described in the Old Testament as an 
act of impurity ; ^ and in the opinion of some at least of 
the Fathers, the Christian community occupied towards 
the unbelievers a position analogous to that which the 
Jews had occupied towards the Gentiles. St. Cyprian de- 
noxmces the crime of those ' who prostitute the limbs of 
Christ in marriage with the Gentiles.'^ TertuUian de- 
scribed the intermarriage as fornication;^ and after the 
triumph of the Church, the intermarriage of Jews and 
Christians was made a capital offence, and was stigmatised 
by the law as adultery.* The civil law did not prohibit 
the orthodox from intermarrying with heretics, but 
many councils denounced this as criminal in the strongest 
terms. 

The extreme sanctity attributed to virginity, the abso- 
lute condemnation of all forms of sexual coimections other 
than marriage, and the formation and gradual realisation 

* Dodwell reliea mainly upon this fact, and especjnlly upon Ezra's having 
treated these uiairinges as essentially null. 

* ' Jungere cum infidelibus ■vinculmn matrimonii, prostituere gentilibiia 
aiemtm Christi.' — Cyprian, De Lapsis. 

' ' Hsec cum ita sint, fldeles Gentilium mafrimonia aubeuntes stupri reos 
ease constat, et arcendos ab omni ctimmuiiicatione fratemitiitis.' — Tert, Ad 
Uxor. ii. 3. 

* See on this law, and on the many councils wliichi condemned the mar- 
tiage of orthodox ■with heretics, Bingham, Anttq. ssii. 2, 5§ 1-2. 
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of tlie Christian conception of mamage as a permanent 
nnion of a man and woman of the same rehgioiis opi- 
niona, consecrated by solemn religious services, cariying 
with it a deep religious signification, and dissoluble only 
by death, were the most obvious signs of Christian in- 
fiuence in the sphere of ethics we are examining. Another 
very important result of the new religion was to raise to 
a far greater honour than they had previously possessed 
the qualities in which women peculiarly excel. 

There are few more curious subjects of enquiry than 
the distinctive differences between the minds and cha- 
lacters of men and women, and the manner in which those 
differences have affected the ideal types of different ages, 
nations, philosophies, and religions. Physically, men have 
the indisputable superiority in strength, and women in 
beauty- Intellectually, a certain inferiority of the female 
sex can hardly be denied when we remember how almost 
exclusively the foremost places in every department of 
science, literature, and art have been occupied by men, 
how infinitesimally small is the number of women who 
have shown in any form the very highest order of genius, 
how many of the greatest men have achieved their great- 
ness in defiance of the most adverse circumstances, and 
how completely women have failed in obtaining the first 
position, even in music or painting, for the cultivation of 
which tlieir circumstances would appear most propitious. 
It is as impossible to find a female Eaphael, or a female 
Handel, as a female Shakspeare or Newton. Women are 
intellectually more desultory and volatile than men, they 
are more occupied with particular instances than with 
general principles ; they judge rather by intuitive per- 
ceptions than by deliberate reasoning or past experience. 
They are, however, usually superior to men in nimble- 
ness and rapidity of thought, and in the gift of tact or 
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the power of seizing speedily and faithfully the finer in- 
flexions of feeling, and they have therefore often attained 
very great eminence as conversationalists, as letter- writers, 
as actri^ses, and as novelists. 

Morally, the general superiority of ivomen over mei:i 
is, I think, unquestionable. If we take the somewhat 
coarse and inadequate criterion of police statistics, we 
find that, while the male and female populations are nearly 
the same in number, the crimes connnitted by men are 
usually rather more than five times as numerous as those 
committed by women; ^ and although it may be justly 
observed that men, as the stronger sex, and the sex upon 
whom the burden of supporting the family is thrown, 
have more temptations than women, it must be I'emem- 
bered, on the other hand, that extreme poverty whicb 
verges upon starvation is most common among women, 
whose means of livelihood are most restricted, and whose 
earnings are smallest and most precarious. Self-sacrifice 
is the most conspicuous element of a virtuous and rehgious 
character, and it is certainly far Jess common among men 
than among women, whose whole lives are usually spent 
in yielding to the will and consultmg the pleasures of 
another. There are two great departments of virtue : 
the impulsive, or that which springs spontaneously from 
the emotions, and the deliberative, or that wbicli is per- 
formed in obedience to the sense of duty ; and in both of 
these I imagine women are superior to men. Their 

' Many ourioua statistJos illusitating thia fact ai'e given by M. BonneTille 
ie Marsnngy- — a Portuguese writer, who ia coiaisellor of tlie Imperial Court 
ftt Paria — in hia Murls mr la Mm-aliU comparfe de la IFemme et de VHoinme, 
(Pmia, 1862.) The writer would haTe done better if he had not mtuntained, 
in lawyer fashion, that the statistics of crime are absolutely tleciaive of the 
[[uestioQ of the comparative morality of the aexes, aad also, if he had not 
thought it due to Lia ofBcial position to talk in a rather grotesque straia 
about the regeneration and glorification of the sex in the peraon of the 
Empi-esa Eu^ ^nie. 
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sensibility is greater, they are more chaste both in 
thought and act, more tender to the erring, more com 
passionate to the suffering, more affectionate to all about 
them. On the other hand, those who have traced the 
coiu^e of the wives of the poor, and of many who, though 
in narrow circumstances, can hardly be called poor, will 
probably admit tlmt in no other class do we so often find 
entire lives spent in daily persistent self-denial, in the 
patient endurance of countless trials, in the ceaseless 
and dehberate sacrifice of their own enjoyments to the 
well-being or the prospects of others. In active courage 
women are inferior to men. In the courage of endurance 
tliey are commonly their superiors ; bat their passive 
courage is not so much fortitude which bears and defies, 
as resignation which bears and bends. In the ethics of 
intellect they are decidedly inferior. To repeat an ex- 
pression I have already employed, women very rarely 
love truth, though they love passionately what they call 
' the truth,' or opinions they have received from others, 
and hate vehemently those who differ from them. They 
are little capable of impartiality or of doubt ; tlieir thinli 
ing is chiefly a mode of feelmg ; though very generous in 
their acts, they are rarely generous in their opinions, and 
their leanmg is naturally to the side of restriction. They 
pei-suade rather than convince, and value belief rather as 
a source of consolation than as a faithful expression of the 
reality of things. They are less capable than men of 
perceiving qualifying circumstances, of admitting the 
existence of elements of good in systems to which they 
are opposed, of distinguishing the personal character of 
an opponent from the opinions he maintains. Men lean 
most to justice, and women to mercy. Men are most 
addicted to intemperance artd brutality, women to fri- 
volity and jealousy. Men excel in energy, self-reliance, 
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perseverance, and magnanimity; women in humility, gen- 
tleness, modesty, and endurance. Tlie realising imagina- 
tion wbieli causes us to pity and to love is more sensitive 
in women than in men, and it is especially more capable 
of dwelling on the unseen. Their religiotis or devotional 
realisations are incontestably more vivid ; and it is pro- 
bable that, while a fttlier is most moved by the death of 
a child in his presence, a mother generally feels most the 
death of a child in some distant land. But tliough more 
intense, the sympathies of women are commonly less 
wide than tliose of men. Their imaginations indivi- 
dualise more, their affections are, in consequence, con- 
centrated rather on leaders than on causes ; and if they 
care for a great cause, it is generally because it is repre- 
sented by a great man, or conected with some one whom 
they love. In politics, then: enthusiasm is more naturally 
loyalty than patriotism. In history, they are even more 
inohned than men to dwell exclusively upon biographical 
incidents or characteristics as distinguished ftom the 
march of general causes. In benevolence, they excel in 
charity, which alleviates individual suffering, rather than 
in philanthropy, which deals with large masses, and is 
more frequently employed in preventing than in allaying 
calamity. 

It was a remark of Winckelmann that ' the supremo 
beauty of Greek art is rather male than female ; ' and the 
justice of this remark has been amply corroborated by 
the greater knowledge we have of late years attained of 
the works of the Phidian period, in which art achieved its 
highest perfection, and in which, at the same time, force 
and freedom, and masculine grandeur, were its pre-emi- 
nent characteristics. A similar observation may be made 
of the moral ideal of whish ancient art was simply the 
expression. In antiquity the virtues that were most ad- 
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mired were almost exclusively those "wlilcli are distinc- 
tively masculine. Courage, self-assertion, magnanimity, 
and, above all, patriotism, were the leading features of the 
ideal type ; and chastity, modesty, and charity, the gentler 
and the domestic virtues, which are especially feminine, 
were greatly undervalued. With the single exception of 
conjugal fidelity, none of the virtues that were very highly 
prized were virtues distinctively or pre-eminently feminine. 
With this exception, nearly all the most illustrious women 
of antiquity were illustrious chiefly because they over- 
came the natural conditions of their sex. It is a charac- 
teristic fact that the favourite female ideal of the artists 
appears to have been the Amazon.' We may admire the 
Spartan mother, or the mother of the Gracchi, repressing 
every sign of grief when their children were sacrificed 
upon the altar of their country, we may wonder at the 
majestic courage of a Porcia or an Arria, but we extol 
them chiefly because, being women, they emancipated 
themselves from the frailty of their sex, and displayed an 
heroic fortitude wortliy of the strongest and the bravest 
of men. We may bestow an equal admiration upon 
the noble devotion and charity of a St. Elizabeth of Hun- 
gary, or of a Mrs. Pry, but we do not admire tlicin be- 
cause they displayed these vhtues, although they were 
women, for we feel that their virtues were of the kind 
which the female nature is most fitted to produce. The 
change from the heroic to the saintly ideal, from the 
ideal of Paganism to the ideal of Christianity, was a 
change from a type which was essentially male to one 
which was essentially feminine. Of all the great schools 
of philosophy no other reflected so faithfully the Eoman 
conceptionofn!oral excellence as Stoicism, .and the greatest 
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Roman exponent of Stoicism summed np its character 
in a single sentence when he pronounced it to be beyond 
all other sects the most emphatically masculine,^ On the 
other hand, an ideal type in which meekness, gentleness, 
patience, humility, faith, and love are the most prominent 
features, is not naturally male but female. A reason pro- 
bably deeper than the historical ones which are com- 
monly alleged, why sculpture has always been peculiarly 
Pagan and painting peculiai'Iy Cliristian, may be found in 
the fact, that sculpture is especially suited to represent 
male beauty, or the beauty of strength, and painting fe- 
male beauty, or the beauty of softness ; and that Pagan 
sentiment was chiefly a glorification of the masevdine 
qualities of strength, and courage, and conscious virtue, 
while Christian sentiment is chiefly a glorification of the 
feminine qualities of gentleness, humility, and love. The 
painters whom the religious feeling of Christendom have 
recognised as the most faithful exponents ot Christian 
sentiment have always been those who icfused a large mea- 
sure of feminine beauty even into their male characters ; 
and we never, or scarcely ever, find that the same artist 
has been conspicuously successful in delineating both 
Christian and Pagan types. Michael Angelo, whose 
genius loved to expatiate on the sublimity of strength and 
defiance, failed signally in his representations of the 
Chi'istian ideal ; and Periigino was equally unsuccessful 
when he sought to pourtray the features of the heroes of 
antiquity.^ The position that was gradually assigned to 

■ ' Tnnttim inter Stoicoa, Serene, et cetei-os afipiontiara professos interesse, 
quantum inter fceminaa et mares non immeiito diieidm.' — De Canst, 
tiapie^itis, cap. i. 

» Tliia ia n-oll illustrated, on the one aide, by tlie most repulsive re- 
jiresentations of Clirist, by Miclinel Angelo, in the great fresco in the 
SiBtine Chapel (so inferior to the Christ of Orgngna, at Pisa, from which 
it was piirtly imitnted), undinmai-ble in tlieMin^rvaCliiirchat Eome; Mid, 
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the Virgin &s the female ideal in the belief and the devo- 
tion of Christendom, was a consecration or an espression 
of the new valne that was attached to t!ie feminine 
virtues. 

The genera] superiority of women to men in tlie 
strength of their religious emotions, and their natural 
attraction to a religion which made personal attachment 
to its Founder its central duty, and which imparted an 
unprecedented dignity and afforded an unprecedented 
scope to their characteristic virtues, account for the 
very conspicuous position they assumed in the great 
work of the conversion of the Eoman Eippire. In no 
other important movement of thought was female in- 
fluence so powerful or so acknowledged. In the ages of 
persecution female figures occupy many of the foremost 
places in the ranlis of martyrdom, and Pagan and Chris- 
tian writers alike attest the alacrity with which women 
flocked to the Church, and the influence they exercised 
in its favour over the male members of their families. 
The mothers of St. Augustine, St. Chrj'sostom, St. Basil, 
St. Gregory Nazianzen, and Theodoret, had all a leading 
part in the conversion of their sons. St. Helena, the 
mother of Constantine, Flacilla, tlie wife of Theodosius 
the Great, St. Pulcheria, the sister of Theodosius the 
Younger, and Placidia, the motlaer of Yalentinian III,, were 
among the most conspicuous defenders of the faith. In 
the heretical sects the same zeal was manifested, and Arius, 
Priscilhan, and Montanus were all supported by troops 
of zealous female devotees. In the career of asceticism 
women took a part little if at all inferior to men, while 
in the organisation of the great work of charity they were 

on tlie other liim3, by tlie frescoes of Penigino, at Peragia, representing' the 
great aa^es ofPaganiam. TLe figure of Cato, in tlie latter, almost approaches 
as well as I remember, the type of St. John. 
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,pre-emineut. For no other field of active labour are 
women so admirably suited as for this ; and although we 
may tmce from the earliest period, in many creeds and 
ages, individual instances of their influence in allaying the 
sufferings of the distressed/ it may be truly said that 
their instinct and genius of charity had never before the 
clawn of Christianity obtained full scope for action. Fa- 
biola, Paula, Melania, and a host of other noble ladies 
devoted their time and fortunes mainly to founding and 
extending vast institutions of charity, some of them of a 
kind before unknown in the world. The empress I"la- 
cUla was accustomed to tend with her own bands the sick 
in the hospitals,'' and a readiness to discharge such offices 
was deemed the first duty of a Christian wife.^ Prom age 
to age the impulse thus communicated has been felt; there 
lias been no period, however corrupt, there has been no 
Church, however suj)erstItions, that has not been adorned 



' In that fine description of a virtuous woman ivhieli is ascribed to tbe 
mother of King Lemuel, we read, 'Slie stretchetli out Iier hniid to tliepoor; 
yea, she renelietli forth, her hands to tlie needy.' (Proverbs xxxi. 20.) I 
have alieady quoted from. Xenophoa the beautiful descriptiou of the Greek 
■wife fending: her eick slaves. So, too, Kuripidea represents the slaves of 
Alcestis gathering with tears ai'omid the bed of their djing mistress, who, 
even then, found some Hnd woril fur each, and when slie died, lamenting 
her as their second mother. (Eurip, Alcest.) In the servile war which deso- 
lated Sicily at the time of the Punie wars, we find a touching' trait of the 
same kind. The revolt was provoked by the cvuelties of a rich man (named 
Damophilua) and his wife, who were massacred with circumstances of great 
atrocity ; but the slaves pi-esetved their daughter entirely unharmed, for she 
had always made it ber business to console them in their sorrow, and abe 
had won tbe love of all. (Biodor. Sic Frag, xxsiv.) So, too, Marcia, the 
wife of Cato, used ia Euekls her young slaves fium her breast. (Plut. 
Marc. Cato.) I may add the well-known sentiment which Virgil puts in 
the mouth of Dido, 'Haud ignara mail miaeris succurrere disco.' There 
we, doubtless, many other touches of the same land in ancient literature, 
Bomo of which may occur to my readers. 

» Theodoret, v. 19. 

' See tlie beautiful description of the functions of n Christian woman in 
the second book of Tertullian, Ad Uxorem. 
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by many Christian women devoting theii- entire lives to 
assuaging the sufferings of men, and the mission of charity 
thus instituted has not been more efficacious in diminish- 
ing the sum of human ivretcheclness than in promoting 
the moral dignity of those by whom it was conducted. 

Among the Collyridian heretics, women were admitted 
to the priesthood. Among the orthodox, although this 
honour was not bestowed upon them, they received a 
religious consecration, and discharged some minor eccle- 
siastical functions under the name o£ deaconesses.^ This 
order may be traced to the Apostolic period.^ It con- 
sisted of elderly virgms, who were set apart by a formal 
ordination, and were employed in assisting as catechists 
and attendants at the baptism of women, in visitin<T the 
sick, ministering to martyrs in prison, preserving order 
in the congi-egations, and accompanying and presenting 
women who desired an interview with the bishop. It 
would appear from the evidence of some councils, that 
abuses gradually crept into this institution, and the dea- 
conesses at last faded into simple nuns, but they were 
still in existence in the East in the twelfth century. 
Besides these, widows, when they had been but once 
married, were treated with peculiar honour, and were 
made tlie special recipients of the charity of the Church. 
Woinen advanced in years, who, either from their single 
hfe or from bereavement, have been left without any male 
protector in the world, have always been peculiarly de- 
serving of commiseration. With less strength, and com- 
monly with less means, and loss Ifnowledge of the world 
than men, they are liable to contract certain peculiarities 

' See, upon the deaconesses, Bingham's ChrKtian AMiquities, bock ii. 
ch. '22, and Ludlow's Woman'* Work m the dutrch. The latter outlim 
wgiies eiftboratelj that the ' widowa ' were not the same na the deaconesses. 

' Phcehe (Rom, x\'i. 1) U described as a liaKOfoc. 
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of mind sind manner to which an excessive amount of 
ridicule has been attached, and age, in most cases, fur- 
pishes them with very little to compensate for the charms 
of which it has deprived them. The weight, and dignity 
of matured wisdom which make the old age of one sex so 
venerable, are more rarely found in that of the other, and 
even physical beauty is more frequently the characteristic 
of an old man than of an old woman, Tlie Chiirch la- 
boured steadily to cast a halo of reverence around this 
period of woman's life, and its religious exercises have 
done very much to console and to occupy it. 

In accordance with these ideas, the Christian legislators 
contributed largely to improve the legal position of 
widows in respect to property,* and Justinian gave mo- 
thers the guardianship of their children, destroying tlie 
Pagan rule that guardianship could only be legally exer- 
cised by men.^ The usual subservience of the sex to 
ecclesiastical influence, the numerous instances of rich 
widows devoting their fortunes, and mothers their sons, 
to the Church, had no doubt some influence in seeming 
the advocacy of the clergy, but these measures had a mani- 
fest importance in elevating the position of women who 
have had in Christian lands, a great, though not, I think, 
altogether a beneficial influence, in the eai'ly education of 
their sons. 

Independently of all legal enactments, the simple change 
of the ideal type by bringing specially feminine virtues 

' A reiy able writer, who tnlies on the wliole fin unfnvonrable view of the 
influence of Christianity on legislation, sajs, ' The provision for the wjduw 
was attributable to the exertions of the Church, which never relaxed its soli- 
citude for the interests of wives survivmg their husbands, winning, perlapa, 
one of the most arduous of ita triumphs when, after esacticg for two or 
three centuries nn express promise from the husband at maniage to endow 
his wife, it at last succeeded in engrafting the principle of dower ou tha 
customary law of all Westein Europe.'— Maine's Aninent Zaw, p. 224, 

* See Troplong, Ififluenee du Chrktianiane surkDroif, pp. 306-310. 
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into the fore front, was sufficient to elevate and ennoble 
tlie sex. The commanding position of the mediieval 
abbesses, the great number of female saints, and espe- 
cially the reverence bestowed upon the Virgin, had a 
similar effect. It is remarkable that the Jews, who, of 
the three great nations of antiquity, certainly produced in 
history and poetry the smallest number of illustrious 
women, should have furnished the world witli its supreme 
female ideal, and it is also a striking illustration of the 
qualities which prove most attractive in woman, that one 
of whom we kno%v nothing except her gentleness and her 
soiTOw should have exercised a magnetic pow^er upon 
the world incomparably greater than was exercised by 
the most majestic female patriots of Paganism. Whatever 
may be thought of its theological propriety, there is, I 
think, little doubt that the Cathohc reverence for the 
Virgin has done much to elevate and puriiy the ideal of 
women, and to soften the manners of men. It has had 
an influence which the worship of the Pagan goddesses 
could never possess, for these had been almost destitute 
of moral beauty, and especially of that kind of moral 
beauty which is peculiarly feminine. It supplied in a 
great measiu-e the redeeming and ennobling element in 
that strange amalgam of religious, licentious, and military 
feeling which was formed around women in the age of 
chivalry, and which no succeeding change of habit or 
belief has wholly destroyed. 

It can hardly, I think, be questioned that in the great 
religious convul'sions of the sixteenth century, the femi- 
nine type followed Catholicism, while Protestantism in- 
clined more to the masculine type. Catholicism alone 
retained the Virgin worship, which at once reflected and 
sustained the first. The sldll with which it acts upon 
the emotions by music, and painting, and solemn archi- 
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tecture, and imposing pageantrj', its tendency to appeal 
to the imagination rather than to the reason, and to fosier 
modes of feeling rather than modes of tliought, its as- 
sertion of absolute and infalKble certainty, above all, the 
manner in which it teaches its votary to throw himself 
perpetually on authority, all tended in the same direction. 
It is the part of a woman to lean, it is the part of a man 
to stand. A religion which prescribed to the distracted 
mind unreasoning faith in an infallible Chm'ch, and to the 
troubled conscience an implicit trast in an absolving 
priesthood, has ever had an especial attraction to a femi- 
nine mind. A religion which recognised no authority 
between man and his Creator, which asserted at once the 
dignity and the duty of private judgment, and which, 
while deepening immeasurably the sense of individual re- 
sponsibility, denuded religion of meretricious ornaments, 
and of most sesthetic aids, is pre-eminently a religion of ■ 
men. Puritanism is the most masculine form that Chris- 
tianity has yet assumed. Its .most illustrious teachers 
differed from the Catholic saints as much in the moral 
type they displayed as in the system of doctrmes they 
held. Catholicism commonly softens, while Protestantism 
strengthens the character; but the softness of the first 
often degenerates into weakness, and the strength of the 
second into hardness. Sincerely Catholic nations are dis- 
tinguished for their reverence, for their habitual and vivid 
perceptions of religious things, for the warmth of their 
emotions, for a certain amiabihty of disposition, and a 
certain natural courtesy and refinement of manner that 
are inexpressibly winning. Sincerely Protestant nations 
are distinguished for their love of truth, for their firm 
sense of duty, for tlie strength and the dignity of their 
character. Loyalty and humility, which are especially 
feminine, flourish chiefly in the first ; liberty and self- 
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assertion in tlie second. The first are most prone to 
superstition, and tlie second to fanaticism. Protestantism, 
by purifying and dignifying marriage, confen-ed a great 
benefit upon ■woraeii ; but it must be owned that neither 
in its ideal type, nor in the general tenor of its doctrines 
or devotions, is it as congenial to their nature as the reli- 
gion it superseded. 

Its complete suppression of the conventual system was 
also, I think, very far from a benefit to women or to the 
world. It would be impossible to conceive any institu- 
tion more needed than one which would fiu-nish a shelter 
for the many women who, from poverty, or domestic 
unhappiness, or other causes, find themselves cast alone 
and unprotected into the battle of life, which would secure 
them from the temptations to gross vice, and from the 
extremities of suffering, and would convert tliem into 
agents of active, organised, and intelligent charity. Such 
an institution would be ahnost free from the objections 
that may justly be urged against monasteries, which with- 
draw strong men from manual labour, and it would largely' 
mitigate the difficulty of providing labour and means of 
livelihood for single women, which is one of the most 
pressing, in our own day one of the most appalling, of 
social problems. Most unhappily for mankind, this noble 
conception was from the first perverted. Institutions that 
might have had an incalculable philanthropic value were 
based upon the principle of asceticism, which makes the 
sacrifice, not the promotion, of earthly happiness its aim, 
and binding vows produced much misery and not a Htde 
vice. The convent became the perpetual prison of the 
daughter whom a father was disincHned to endow, or of 
young girls who, under the impulse of a transient enthu- 
siasm, or of a transient sorrow, took a step which they 
never could retrace, and useless penances and contemptible 
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superstitions wasted the energies tliat might have been 
most beneficially employed. Still it is very doubtful 
■whether, even in the most degraded period, the convents 
did not prevent more misery than they inflicted, and in 
the Sisters of Charity tlie religious orders of Catholicism 
have produced one of the most perfect of all the types of 
womanhood. There is, as I conceive, no fact in modern 
history more deeply to be deplored than that the Re- 
formers, who in matters of doctrinal innovations were 
often so timid, should have levelled to the dust, mstead of 
attemptiDg to regenerate, the whole conventual system of 
Catholicism. 

The course of these observations has led me to trans- 
gress tlie Hmits assigned to this history. It has been, 
however, my object through this entire work to exhibit 
not ouly the nature but also the significance of the moral 
facta I have recorded, by showing how they have affected 
the subsequent changes of society. I will concliule tins 
chapter, and this work, by observing that of all die de- 
partments of ethics the questions concerning the relatioua 
of the sexes and tlie proper position of women, are those 
upon the future of which there rests the greatest uncer- 
tainty. History tells us that as civilisation advances, the 
charity of men becomes at once warmer and more expan- 
sive, their habitual conduct both more gentle and more 
temperate, and their love of truth more sincere ; but it 
also warns us that in periods of ^-cat intellectual enlight- 
enment, and of great social refinement, tlie relations of 
the sexes have often been most anarchical. It is impos- 
sible to deny that the form which these relations at pre- 
sent assume has been very largely affected by special 
rehgious teaching, which, for good or for ill, is rapidly 
waning in the sphere of government, and also, tliat cer- 
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tain recent revolutions in economical opinion and indus- 
trial enterprise have a most profound bearing upon the 
subject. The belief that a rapid increase of population 
is always eminently beneficial, which was long accepted 
as an axiom by both statesmen and moralists, and was 
made the basis of a large part of the legislation of the 
first and of the decisions of tho second, has now been 
replaced by the directly opposite doctrine, that the very 
highest interest of society is not to stimulate but to re- 
strain multiplication, diminishing the number of marriages 
and of children. In consequence of this belief, and of the 
many factitious wants that accompany a luxurious civili- 
sation, a very large and increasing proportion of women 
are left to maks their way in hfe without any male pro- 
tector, and the- difficulties they have to encounter through 
physical weakness have Ijeen most unnaturally and most 
fearfully aggravated by laws and customs which, resting 
on the old assumption that every woman should be a 
wife, habitually deprive them of the pecuniary and edu- 
cational advantages of men, exclude them absolutely 
from very many of the employments in which they might 
earn a subsistence, encumber their course in others by a 
heartless ridicule or by a steady disapprobation, and con- 
sign, in consequence, many thousands to the most extreme 
and agonising poverty, and perhaps a stiil larger number 
to the paths of vice. At the same time a momentous 
revolution, the effects of which can as yet be but imper- 
fectly descried, has taken place in the chief spheres of 
female industry that remain. The progress of machinery 
has destroyed its domestic character. The distaff has 
fallen from the hand. The needle is being rapidly super- 
seded, and the work which, from the days ofKomerto 
the present ccntuiy, was accomplished in the centre of the 
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family, has been transferred to the crowded manufac- 
tory.i 

The probable consequences of these things are among 
the most important questions that can occupy the moral- 
ist or the philanthropist, but they do not fall within the 
province of the historian. That the pursuits and educa- 
tion of women will be considerably altered, that these 
alterations will bring with them some modifications of the 
type of character, and that the prevaihng moral notions 
concerning the relations of the sexes will be subjected in 
many quarters to a severe and hostile criticism, may 
safely be predicted, Kany wild theories will doubtless 
be propounded. Some real etliical changes may perhaps 
be effected, but these, if I mistake not, can only be within 
definite and narrow limits. He who will seriously reflect 
upon our clear perceptions of the difference between 
purity and impurity, upon the laws that govern oiir affec- 
tions, and upon the interests of the children who arc born, 
may easily convince himself that in this, as in all other 
spheres, there are certain eternal moral landmarks which 
never can be removed. 

' The I'esiilta of this change have teen treated by Miss Parlies, in liei 
truly admirable little book called £s3m/s on Woman's Work, better than 
by any other ■writer ■with, whom I am acquainted. 
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Chnstmns of the foirfh nnd fifth 
centnries 11 130 Effect of this npon 
moril Iflflclimg 130 lul History 
ot the celihacy of the clergy 347 
3SS 

Celsiis calls the Chi-istians S.byllists, i. 
400. Andjiieglera, 408 

Celts, Spanish, their worship of death, 
i, 217, 218. Cansea of their passion 
for suicide, 218, Tiele. Their lamea- 
tationson (he birth of men, 218, note 
Censors, Roman, minute supervision of 



1 opinion. 
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Character, influence of, 

181, Governed in a great measure by 
national circumstances, 181. 

Chariot laces, pasHion for, at Constanti- 

Chai-ity, a form of self-love, aeeordiiig 
to the TJlJlitacians, i. 9, and note. 
Impossibility of chajity becoming a 
pleasure if practised ouly irith a view 
to that end, 37. The product of 
intellectual culturp, 140, Itange, 
depth, and beauty of the charity 
of the Stoics, 201. Cicero's emphatic 
assertion of the duty, 258. Exer- 
tions of the Christians in the 
cause of charity, ii. 80, 84. Inade- 
quate place given to this movement 
in history, 90. Christian charity, in 
what it consists, 78. Laws of the 
Ijomans, 78. Fagan examples of 
charity, 83. Hoble enthusiasm of the 
Christians in the cause of charity, S3, 
84. Charity enjoined as a matter of 
justice, 86. Theological notions of 
charity, 91, 96, 97. Evils of Catholic 
charity, 98-100. Legends respecting 
the virtue, 260, and ^tote 

Charlemagne, his law respecting Sun- 
day, ii. So9. rasciratioH sxereised 



by him o' 



the popular iiiiaginatjou, 
■dtil, K»». iIispol}gamy, 363 
Charles v., the Emperor, hia lawagsinst 

beggars, ii, 104 
Charles Martel, his defeat of the Ma- 

hommedins it Poictiera, ii. 289 
Charondis law ot, on second marriages, 

11 845 
Chast tj in Ulilitarian systems, i. 12, 
51 bketch of the history of, 106-110. 
The Catholic monastic system. 111. 
Modem judgments of, ii. 299, 300. 
Litos Tie«s 332. Egyptian Tiews, 
334 Services of the ascetics in en- 
forcing the dity ot chastity, 337-339 
Chil Iren charge of murdering iu^ta 
among the early Christians, i. 444. 
Abortion 11 22-26. Infanticide, 20. 
Exposed children— foundlings, 34. 
Institutions of the Bomans for the 
I enefit of children, 82 
Chilon hia cloung hours, i. 218 
Cholera, theological notions respecting 

the, i. 378. 
Christian and pagan virtues compared, 

i. 200 
Chrisliajiily ; distinctions between the 
p^an and Christian conceptions of 
death, i. 219. The importance of 
Christianity not recognised by pagan 
writers, 367. Causes of this, 369. Es- 
amination of the theory which ascribes 
part of the teaching of the later pagan 
moralists to Christian influence, 361. 
TheOTy which attributes the conversion 
of Some to evidences of miraclesj 868. 
C^inion of the pagans of the credu- 
lity of the Christians, 369. Incapa- 
city of the Christians of tie third 
century forjudging historic m.iracleB, 
399. And fbr judging prophecies, 
399, 400. Contemporary miracles 
represented as existing amongthem, 
401. Christian miracles had probably 
little weight with the pagans, 409. 
Progress of Christianity to what due, 
410, 412. Singular adaptation ot it to 
the wanfc3 of the time, 413. _ Heroism 
it inspired, 416. Explanation of the 
conversion of the Roman Empire, 418. 
Account of the persecutions of the 
Christians, 420. Reasons why llie 
Christians were mora persecuted than 
the Jews, 428, 431, 433. The first 
cause of the pprsecnliou of the Chris- 
tians, 432. Chaiges of immorality 
brought agaiBSt them, 440. Due in 
a great measure to Jews and hei-e- 
tics, 442, 443. Q'he disturbance of 
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CHB 

' m t' I'fa ca d by female conver- 
i A p tliyof theKomiins 
J \iiiich emplojfld 

g us !*■ ro m, 447- Chris- 
n ance f pagan worship, 
449 An f dyersLtj- of beliefs, 
6 -4 3 H ryof thepersaculions, 
6 N 456 Domilian"s, 438. 

C ncli n f h Christians under the 
Antoiiines, 461. Become profoundly 
obnoxious to the people, 46*. Mar- 
cuH AuTpliu^ 467, 469, Inti-odnetion 
of Christianiy into Trance, 470, and 
Moie. Altitude of tiie rulers towards 
it from M, Aurelius to Decius, 479, 
et seg. Condition of the Chnrell on 
the eve of the Decian persecution, 477, 
G4llus,482. Valaciaii,483. GaJlienus, 
484. Erection of chumhea in tlie Ihn- 
pire, 486. Persecutions of Diocletian 
andOaleriua, 487. End of the persecu- 
tions, 492, Masaaere of Christians in 
Phrj^a, 493, MoraJ efScaey of the 
Christian sense of sin, ii. 3. Dark 
views of human nature not common in 
the early Cliurch, 5. The penitential 
EjBtem, 7. Empire Christianitf at- 
tained in eliciting disintereated en- 
t}iu8iaEm,9, Great purity of the early 
Christians, 10-12. The promise of 
the Church for many eeaturtes ialsi- 
fied, 13. The first eonseqnence of 
Christianity a new sense of the sanc- 
tity of human life, 19. Influence in 
the protection of infant life, 22-34. 
In the suppression of gladiatorial 
ihows, 37- Ita effect upon persecn- 
tioiis, 43, ei s/^. The penal code not 
lightened by It, 45. Condemnation 
of suicide, 46. The second con- 
sequence of Cliristianity 1« teach uni- 
Tacaiil biotherbood, 66, Slavery, 
65-70. Kanaom of captives, 76. 
Charily, 78. Eiertions of the Chris- 
tians in the cause of charity, 80, 84. 



Hubrerled, 1 



ning 



Theological no- 
insanity, 91-95. 
BeneHcial effect 
supplying pure 



Almsgiving, 
of Christianity iu 
images to the iniaalnaidon, 103, 
Summory of tie phUanttropic acMeve- 
mentB of Christianity, 107. Ways 
in whitth the ascetic mode of life 
affected both the ideal type and real- 
ised condition of morals, 130, el seq. 
Histoiy of the relations of Christi anity 
lo the civic virtues. 149. Improve- 
ments effected \ij Christianity on llie 



morals of t]ie people, 163, Attitude 
of Chrifitlanily to Uie barbarians, 189. 
How it achieved the conversion of 
them, 190-193. Tendency of the 
barbarians to adulterate it^ 192. 
Legends of the conflict between the 
old gods and the new faith, 198. 
Fierce hatred of rival sects, and total 
destruction of religious liberty, 206- 
212. Polytheistic and idolatrous 
form of Christianity in mediteval 
times. 243. The doctrine of purga- 
toiy, 246. Benefits conferi-ed by the 
monasteries, 257-259. The obser- 
TRuee of Sunday, 269. Tnfli.en™ nf 
Christianity upon ^ 
Upon the conseoral 
lanlt, 276, et asq. Upon the condi- 
tion of women, 333, ei seq. Strong 
of the equality of oHiga- 
in marriage, 365, 366. Eela- 
of Christianity to the female 



Boul, 1, 192 



the immortality of the 



1, St., his labours for mona- 
cliism, ii. 113. His treatment of his 
mother, 140 
Cicero on the evidence of a Divine ele- 
ment within us, i. 57, "ete. His de- 
finition of conscience, 86. Hia con- 
ception of theDeity, 172. Hisopinion 
of the popular beliefs, 173. Instance 
of his love of truth, 185, note. His 
desire for posthumous repntation, 194, 
note. Hia declaration as to virtue 
concealing itself from tlie world, 195. 
His belief in the immortality of the 
aoiil, 215. His view of death, 216, 
217. His complacency on the ap- 
proach of death, 218. His concep- 
tion of anieide, 224. His mainte- 
nance of the doctrine of universal 
brotherhood, 263, How he regained 
the games of the arena. 303, His 
friendship with his ireodmin Tiro, 
323. His remaria oa charity, ii. 84. 
His rales respecting alniagiviug, 98 
Circumcelliones, atrocities of the, ii. 44. 
Their custom of provoking martyr- 






>m, 62 



1, predominance accorded to, 
in ancient ethiea, i. 211 
Cirilisation, refining influence of. on 
taate, i. 81. Pleasures of a civilistd 
and semi-civilised sodely coniparod, 
89. Views of Mill and Buckle on the 
comparative influence of intellec- 
tual mid moral agencies in, 105, Tioie. 
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nithing 



Effect of education 
cruelty, and producing ctaritj, 
Moral euthuejasia appropriate to mi- 
ferant stages of civiliaation, 142. In- 
crease of i-Bcacily with ciyilisatioa, 
113. Each stage of civilisation epedaUy 
appropriate to some virtue, 164 

Clarke, on moral judgments, i. 78 

Classical literature, preservation of, ii. 
212. Manner in whichitwBB regarded 
by tlie church, 213-218 

Claudius, his delight in gladiatorial 
ehoiFS, i. 293. His decree as to slaves, 
326 

Claver, Father, his remark on some per- 
sons ifho hsd delivered a crioimal 
into the hands of justice, i. 42, aoie. 

Cleanthes, hia suicide, i. 224 

Clemency, Seneca's distinetioii hetneen 
it and pity, i. 199 

Clemens of Alesandris, on the two 
sources of all the nisdom of antiquity, 
i. 360. How he regarded the Si- 
bylline books, 400. On -nHgs, ii. 158 

Clemens, Fiavius, pnt t^ death, i. 460 

CleombrotuE, his Kuicide, i. 224, note 

Clergy, corruption of the, (rom the fourth 
centnry, ii. 159, 261, Sabmission of 
the Eastern, hut independence of the 
Weetern, clergy to tno civil power, 
280-4. Hisf<ffy of their celibaq', 347 

Climate, effects of, in stimulatiDg or 
tillayingthe passions, i. 161 

Cloture, Mb treatment of Queen Brone- 
hant, ii. 263 

Clotilda, her conversion of hpr husbaud, 
i. 438; ii. 191 

Clovis, his conTersIon j. 43S; ii. 191. 
Gregorj- of Tours' Kcconnt of his acts, 
254, 256 

Cock-fighting among the 
modems, ii. 174, and «< 

Cock-throwing, ii. 174, not . 

Coemgenns, St., legend of, ii. 1 18, note 

ColerSgo, S. T,, his remarks on Uie 
practice of virtue as n pleasure, i. 29, 
liole. His admiration for Hartley, 
29, note. On the binding ground of 
"le belief of God and a hereafter, i 



SG, note 



mice 



npanions, ii 



57 
Colman, St., his 



Colonies, Roman, the cosmipolitan s 

rit forwarded ty the aggrsudiMini 

of the, i. 246 
Colosseum, the, i. 291. Gamea at i 

dedication of the, 297 
Columfcanue, St., his miisionaiy labou 

iL231 



cor 

Comedy, Eoiiian, sliort period during 

which it flourished, i. 293 
Comet, a temple erected by the Eomans 

in honour of a, i. 391 
Commodus, his treatment of the Chris- 
tians, i. 471 
Compassion, theory that it is the cause 

of our acta of biirbaiHty, i. 73, 74 
Concubines, Boman, ii. 370 
ConcupiseencB, doctrine of the Fathers 

respecting, ii. 298 
Ooiidillac, cause of the attractiveness of 
utilitarianism [o, i. 73. Growth of 
his sensual school out of Locke's phi- 
losophy, i. 122,Bfl(e 
Confessors, power of the, in tho early 

Church, i, 414, and note 
Congo, Helvefiua on a custom of tho 

people of, i.. 105, note 
Conquerors, Causes of the admiration 

of, i. 96, 97 
Conscience, associatinn of ideas genorflt- 
ing.i. 28. Eecognised by the disciples 
of Hartley, 29. Definitions of 
Hobbes, Locke, Bentham, and Bain, 
29, !ii«;i>, SO, Tiole. The rewards and 
punishments of conscience, 62-64. 
Ufiiqiie position of, in our nature, 
85. As defined by Cicero, the Stoics, 
St Paul, and ButJer, 86 
Consequences, gemote, weakness of the 

utilitarian doctrine of, i. 43-46 
' Consolations,' literatiire of, leading to- 
pics of, i. 215 
Constantino, the Emperor, his founda- 
tion of the empire of the East, ii. 1 3. 
His hnmane poliey towards childmn, 
31, 32. His sanction of the gladia- 
torial shows, 37. Hia laws miti- 
gating the Beverity of punishments, 
45. Histreatmentofslavee,68. His 
law respecting Sunday, 259. Magni- 
ficence of his court at Constantinople, 
280 
Conventual system, effect of the sup- 
pression of the, on women, ii. 391 
CordeiUa, or Cordelia, her snicide, ii. 

67 
Corintb, effect of the conquest of, on 

the decadence of Rome, ] 177 
Cornelia, a vestal viigin, incident of 



Cornelius, the bishop, martjidom of, i. 

4S3 
Comntus his dishthef in a future 

state, 1 193 
CoipurT,tions, moiil quilities of, i. 160 
Councils of the Church, character of 
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COTT 
Courtesans, Greek, ii. 303. Causra of 
their elevation, 308-311. How re- 
garded by the Bomaus, 318 
Cousin, Victor, his criticism of the 
Seotdi moralists, i. 70, liote. His 
ohjeetion against Locks, 76, note 
Grantor, originates Iha literature of 

' ConBolations,' i. 216 

Cremutius Cordus, trial of, i. 476, nota 

Crime, Yulue attached 'by the monies to 

peeuniarjr compensationH for, ii. 226. 

Catalogue of crimes of the scTcnth 

eenturj, 261-253 

CrimiDals, eiiUEes of our indulgent 

judgment of, i. 141 
Cntical spirit, tha, deetrojed by Neo- 

platonism, i, 360 
CroiDBziiiDO, his history of suicide, i. 

228, note 
Crucify, ori^n and THrieties of, i. 138, 
140. Cruelty ta animals, utilitariail 
doctrine conceruiog, 47, 43 
Cruaiue, hie adbarence to the opinion of 
Ockham as to the foundation of the 
moral law, i. 17. '^ote 
Cudworth, his analysis of moral Judg- 
ments, i. 77 
Cnllnginra, a tax levied on tlie clergy, 

ii. 849 
Cmnherland, Eisliop, his nnseliish Tiew 

of virtue, i. IB note 
Cynics, account of the later, i. 323 
Cyprian, St., liis evasion of pBrsacntiou 
by flight, i. 481. His exile and 
mai-tyrdom, 484 
Cjaicus deprived of its freedom, i. 274 



DSMOHS, Apuleivia' disquisition on 
the doctrino of, i, 343. The doc- 
trine BuperBcdes the Stoical natural- 
ism, i. 361. The ttemons of the 
Greets and Romans, i. 404. And of 
tbe Christians, 406 
Dale, Van, liis denial of the superna- 
tural character of the oracles, i. 308 
Dead, Eoinan worship of the, i. 17S 
Death, calmness with which some men 
of dull and animal natures can meet, 
i. 91. Frame of mind in which a 
man should approach death, accord- 
ing to Epictetns, 205. PreparalJoa 
for death one of the chief ends of the 
philoaojihy of the ancients, 213. Ba- 
con's objection to the Stoics' view of, 
213. The Irish legend of the islands 
of life and death, 214. The litera- 
lurs of 'Consolations,' 216. Death 
not regarded by (lie philosophers as 



penal, 21S, Popular terrors of death, 
216,217. Instances of tranquil pagan 
deaths, 218. Distinctions between 
tlie pagan and Christian conceptit.os 
of death, 219 

Debate, raloe of the practice of, i. 
145 

Deeius, persecution of tbe Christians 
under, i. 477, 478 

Defoe, Daniel, his tract against beggirs, 
ii. 104, and note 

Delphi, oracle of, its description of the 
best religion, i. 176 

Deogrdtias, his ransom of prisoners, ii. 



Deapotisni, Helvitins' remarits on the 
moral effects of, i. 135, note. In what 



Diagoras, his 

the gods, i. 170 



if the existence ol 
tne goas, j. 170 

Dion Clirysostom, his denunciation of 
images of the Deity, i. 174, 175, 
■note. His life and worts, 331 

Diodoros, the philosopher, his suicide, 
i. 227 

Dionjsius of Halicamassus, on the creed 
of the Romans, i, 175, 176 

Disinterestedness, Bentham's remarks 
on, quoted, i. 32, 33, note 

Disposition, wliat constitutes, according 
to tbe theory of association, i, 30 

Divination, a favourite Euhject of Roman 
ridicule, i. 174. Belief of theancients 
in, 386 

Divorce, nnbounded liberty of, among 
the Romans, ii. 834-336. Con- 
demned bythe Church, 371, 372 

Doeetce, their tenets, ii. 109 

Dog-star, legend of the, ii. 172 

Dolphin, legeuds of the, ii. 172. and 

Domestic laws. Roman, changes in, i. 

316, 316 
Domestic virtues, destruction of the, by 



the ai 



i. 133 



Domitilla, banishment of, i. 460 
Domilian, his law respec^ng suicide, i. 
230. Anecdote of his craelly, 306. 
His law as to slaves, 326. Hjs per- 
secution of the Stoics and Christians, 
458, 459 
Domnins, her suicide with her daugh- 
ters, ii. 49 
Donatiats, their intolerance, ii. 207 
Dowry of women, rise of tlie, iL 293, 
and note 
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EAilTHQUAKES, Iio 
the anciantB, i. 3 
persMutJons of tile G 
Eastar controTersy, bit 

ii 211 
Eclectic seliool of phil 
tiie.i 2o5 Itsioilupn 



(, opnionB of th 



Eelipi 

earning, J, 
Education, importance 

the tlieocy of tha asaoc eaa 

1 SO Contrast betwB ed 

by the Catholic pries 

of tlie English publi bo oo 

Its influence on the be 

ingB, 139, 14(1. Tw di 

ones of education, to tre 

win and to jjuide the ea es 
EWot, the cradle of mou 

The Mohammedan ao 

Triumphs of tha Cat 
Egyptians, th^r revmcn tu 

animals, 807. Contra th 

of their religion with 

Greeks, 344. Diffei'enee between the 

StolcaJ and ECTptian pantheism, 344 

ElephanlB, i-gends of, ii. 171_ 

Emperors, Koman, degradation of the 
apotheosis of the, i. 178, 272 

Empire, universal, dangers of, i. 980 

Enduro, the Albigensian practice of, 
ii. 53 

England, national virtues and vices of, 
i. 160, 161, Ancient amusements 
of, ii, 185, 183, «i>(B. 

Ejjirem, St., hia charity, ii. 86 

Epictetue, hia disbelief in a future state, 
i.l9S. His life and works, 193, 194, 
and «eie. On the frame of mind in 
which a man shoold approach death, 
205. His Tiew of the natural virtue 



of TC 



On SI 
He. On univarsul bi 



rhood, 254. 



Fp ^" 

diff to Stoicism, 180, 18], But 

ecame a school of virtue id 

E m 84, Destructive nature of 

ta fli tions, 185, 186. Esteemed 

as the ultimate end of our 

196. Encouraged physicnl 

sc 303. Their doctrine as to 

220, and note 

E the four canons of, i, 14. 

lace occupied by his system in 

m ral histoiy of man, 180. Great 

pc s of his character, 184, 185, 

ucretjus' praise of him, 207, 

H w of death, 216. Recent dia- 

f one of bis treatixes at Her- 

til m, 216, note 

E m cs theological notions rospect- 

g 78 

E ha , St., his miraculons stories, 

His charges against the 

G 443. Legend of him and 

H ina, ii. 109 

E po tory of her conjugal fidelity, 

E notion of the guilt of, con- 

ed bstractcdly.ii. 202-6 
E rginity their ideal of sane- 

12 ; ii. 108 
E m , his theory of esplanation 
availing legends of the gods, 

Euphrates the Stoic, his answer to 
Piinv the Yonnger, i. 212. Has per- 
miasion from Hadrian to commit sui- 
cide, 230, note 

Eui)lu:axia, St., ii. 117 

Euripides, beauty of the gentler virtues 
inculc^ed by the plays of, i. 240 

Europe, disappearance of tlie smalt 
Bbitea from the map of, i. 1 55 

EiisebiuE, on the allegorical and mythical 
interpretations of Pagrtniam, i. 171, 
note. His account of the Christian 
perSBCUtions, i. 492 

Euaebius, St., his penances, ii. US 

Eustflthioa, condemnation of, by the 
council of (Jangra, ii. 140 

Evagrina, hia inhumanity to his parents, 
ii. 133 

Evil, riews of Hrjb". -s and the Utili- 



ty CoOg I C 



lailans of the csBonce and • 
i. 8-10 
Exeellance, supreme, how far it 



1, penaHJes of ii. 8 
Eieuraion train, instanoe of the adron- 
tages and diaadrantages of aii, I. 120, 
121 
EiecutionerB, always r^;ardfld as uii- 

liolj, i. 4i 
ExoroLsm, among the early ChriBlaans, 
I. 401, 104. Orfgnn of the notions of 
poEsessinn and esordam, 404.,- Jews 
the principal esorcisla, 404. Belief of 
the early Christians in, 406. Con- 
tempt of the pagans for it, 408. 
Ulpian'a law against exorcists, 408. 
Probable explanation of possessiou 
aiideiorciBm,409, Speedy decline of 
eaorcism, 409. The pwiotiee prohably 
had no appreeiaUe influence in pro- 
Totiing peraeoution of the Christians, 



. niartyi-di 
i !Fal)iola, founded the first public 

hospital, ii. 85 
Fabina, his self-aacrifloe, i. 195 
Fabiua Pictor, hia works written in 

Gtreek, i. 243 
Facnlty, moral, the term, i, 77 
FaiiiBH, belief in, i. 370, 371 
Fataiism, ^schylns the poet of, i. 206 
Felicitas, St., her maityrdom, i. 472. In 

pnson, ii. 10 
F^nelon.on the unselfish love weshould 

bear to God, i. 19, noie 
FettBhiam, It^ent, iJie root of a great 

pait of our opinions, i. 372 
Pidonie, aoehient at tlie amphitheatre at, 

i.291 
Fights, sham, in Italy in llie middle 

ages, !!. 40 
Fire, regardad_ bj the ancients as an 

emblem, of virginity, i. Ill, noie 
Fisli, symbol of the early Clvciatians, i. 

400 
Fiamena of Jnpiter, ii. 315 
Flm:a, games of, i. 292 
Forethought, brought, into a new posi- 
tion by industrial habits, i. 147 
FonndlmgB, hospitals for, ii. 26, )w> 34 

In ancient times, 30, 31. Adv 

lies of, 105, andnoi^s 
France, condition of,tmder iJie Merovin 

giaa kings, ii, 260 



Francis of Assisi, St, elory of his deatli 
&omasceticisni, ii. 52. His kindness 
to animals, 183 



en, her wimes, ii. 250, 
261 

Freadmen, influence of, at Eome, i. 246. 
Condition of tlie freedmen of the 
Itomana, 249 

Frendimen, tha cliief national virtues 
and causes of their influence in Europe, 
i. 160. Compared with Anglo-Saxon 
nations, 160. Tlieir amneementa, 11& 

Friendship, Utihtarian tiew of, i. 10 



GALERIUS, hia persecution of the 
Christians, i. 487. 490. Hisillness, 
491. Eelents towards the Christians, 
491 

Galilseans, their indifferenee to death, i. 
417, «oio 

Gall, St., legend of, ii. 194. His mis- 
sionary labours, 26 1 

GiiUienuS, proclaims toleration to tha 
Christian8,i. 484, 488 

Gnllus, tha Emperor, persecutions of 



Gaul, introdiintion of Christianity 
i. 470. Foundation of the mon 
Bj^ttem in, ii. 113. Long continuance 
of polygamy among the kings of. 

Gay, his view of the origin of human 
actions, quoted, i. 8, note. His sug- 
gastion of the theory of aaaoeiation, 
24 " 

George of Cappadocia, his barbarity, ii. 



Germanicus, the Emperor, fury of the 
populace with the gods, inconsequence 
of the death ot, i. 178 

Germauns, St., his charity, ii, 260 

Germany, conversion of, to Christianity, 
ii. 261. Marriage customs of the 
early Germans, 294. Their chastity, 
380,361 

GervasiuB, St., recovery of his remains. 
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thing criminiil in them, lOt. Hisloi^ 
aiideffei;tontheEoiiiansof,287-30l>. 
How regarded Iiy moraliEts andhiBto- 
rians, 301. The passion for them not 
inconsistent witli hunmntty in otber 
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God, the UlilitariBO riew of the good- 
nesB of, i. 9, and note, ftueation of 
the disintecestadiiess of the love ire 
shonld bear to, 18, 19. Our know- 
ledge of Him derived from our own 
moral nature, 57- Early ffaces of an 
all-pervading soul of nature in Greece, 
169, 170. PhilcBophie definitions of 
(lie Deity, 170, «oie. Pantheistic con- 
ceptjon of by the Stoics and Pla- 
todists, 171. Keeogiiilion of Pro- 
videnee by the Eoman moralists, 
207. Two aspects under whicli tlie 
SloicB worshipped the Divinity — pra- 
Ttdence and mocal ^oodpesB, 308 

Gods, the, of the ancients, i. 169, et 
seq. Euhemems' theory of the ex- 
planation of the prevailing legends 
of the gods, 171. Tiews of Cioero 
of the popular beliefs, 173. Opinions 
of the Stoics, of Ovid, and of Horace, 
174. Nature of the gods of Ih 
Eomans, 176. Decline of Scniau 
leverenee for the gods, 177, 178 

Good, pleasnrB equivalent to, according 
to the Utilitarians, i, 8, tmie, 9 

Gracchi, colonial policy of the, i. 248 

Grazers, GFCt of, ii. 116 

Greeks, ancient, their callous murder nf 
children, i. 46, 47. Low stnte of 
female morality among them, 107. 
Their enforcement of monogamy, 
107. Their view of the sanctity of 
chastity, 108,109. Celibaoj; of some 
of their prios's and priestesses, 
109. Early traces of n religion of 
nature, 169. Universal providence 
attributed to ZeiiB, 169. Scepticism 
of the philosophers, 169, 170. Im- 
portance of biography and the 
moral teaching of , the, 183. Dif- 
ierence between the teaching of the 
Bom!Ut moralists and the Greek 
poats, 206. Tlioiv fables on death, 
and scenes of infernal torments, 
216, 217. Greek snicidea, 22i. 
Gentleness and humanity of tlie 
Greek chHracter, 340. InSuence of 
tlie union of the Giviek and Eoman 
fivilisation on the Eoman character, 
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240, 241. The Greek spirit at first 
OS far cemared ftom cosmopolitanism 
as tl;at of Eome, ail. Causes of 
Greek cosmopolitanism, 242, Ex- 
tent of Greek infloenca at Eome, 242. 
Gladiatorial shows amongthem, 392. 
Spirit of their relimon ooutrasted 
with that of the Egyptians, 344. 
Tlieir strong intolerance of foreign 
religions, 432. Condition and fall of 
tlieir empire of the East. ii. 13-15. 
Their practice of infanticide, 37-29. 
Theif treatment of animals, 174. 
Their treatment of prisoners taken 
in war, 272, 273. Their marriage 
customs, 393. Women in the poetic 
age, 294. Peculiarity of Greek feel- 
ing on the position of women, 297, 
398. Unnatural forms assumed by 
rice amongst them, 311 

Gregoiy the Great, his contempt toe 
Pagan literature, ii. 31S, ■note. His 
attitude towards Phocas, 279 

Gr^ry of Nyssa, St., his eulogy of 
vu^nity, ii. 342 

Gregory of Tom*, manner in which he 
regarded events, ii. 354-356, 277 

Grotesque, or eccentric, pleasure derived 
from the, compared with that fconi 
beauty, i. 87 

Guadehald, his murders approved of by 
his bishop, ii. 351 

Gunpowder, importance of th 
of, i. 131 
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'AKEIAN, the Emperor, his view of 
' ide, i. 330. Gives Euplirates 
permission to destroy himself, 230, 
iiote. His laws respeclJng slaves, 
S26. His leniency towards Christian- 
ity, 46fl. His l>enevoleuee, ii. 82 
Hair, fiilse, opinions of the Eathers on, 

ii. 158 
HalJ, Eobert, on theological Utilita- 

' Happiness, tlio greatest, for the greatest 
number,' tlieory of the, i. 8. The 
pursuit of the, of others, Hutcheson'a 
theory of, revealed to ua 'by a ' moral 
sense,' 4. Happiness the fiole end of 
human actions, according to the Utili- 
tarians, 8, note. The best man seldom 
the happifat, 70. Mentil compared 
with physical happiness 90. Influ- 
ence of health and' temperament on 
happiness, 90, and note 
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Harfloy. his docbine of 
23. Colecidge'B admiration for hltn, 
39, (loie. Oa animal food, 60, siote. 
Hia attempt to evade the conclitaion 
to wKcli his TiBW leads, quoted, 68, 
nale. Hie deflaitioo of coiisdence, Si 

Hegeaina, the omtop of death, i. 227 

Heliogabalos, his llaephsmons orgies, 
i. 276 

Holl,moiilis]iTisionsof,ii.234,253,'mu(e, 
Glimpsea of the infernal regions fur- 
nished hj the 'Dialogues' of St. 
Gregoiy, 235. Modern publications 
on this subject, 237, no's 

Htlvitius, on the ocigiu of human 
actions, i. 8, no/e. On eaatoms of 
Ihe people of Congo and Slam, 
lOJi, nolo. Compared with Anlus 
GelliuH, 332. Account of him and 
hi a \TOrts, 333 



HercnleB, mcaaing of, according to the 

Stoics, i. 171 
nereford, Nicholas of, his opposit on to 

indiscriminate alms, ii. 102 
Heresy, pnnishmentof death for, i. 100 

ii. 43 
Sennits. See Asceticism ; Monaattcism 
Heroism the Utilitarian thsoiT unfa 
■War h 1 1 f 
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IMA 

Homer, his views of human nature and 

man's will, i. 206 
Horace, his ridicule of idols, i. IT'l. 

His description of the just mitu, 207 
Hospitality enjoined by the Eomttns, ii, 

84 
Hospitals, foundation of the first, ii. 85, 

Human life, its sanctity recognised by 
Christianity, ii, 19. Gradual acquire- 
ment of this sense, 19 

Human nature, false estimate of, of the 
Stoics, i. 202. Composition of, 302 

Hume, David, his theory of virtue, i. 4. 
MisrepcBsentod by many writers, 4, 
His recognition of the reality of bene- 
Tolenceiuournature,20,21,n«!l«. His 
comment on French licentiousneas in 
the e ghtaenth century, SI, nole. His 
analj sis of tbe moral judgments, 78. 
Lays the foundation for a union of 
thn schools of Clarlte and Siiaftes- 
tury 78 

Hu nilily new valne placed upon it by 
monachism, ii. 196, 199 

Hutchesoi .Francis, his doctrine of a 
moral sense,' i. 4. Establishes the 
reahty of the eiistence of benevolence 
m out nature, 20. His analysis of 
moral judgments, 78 

Hjpatia murder of, ii. 203. A virgin 
w( 334 



TAMBLICHUS, his philosopiiy, i. 
1 3 I 

Id a. CO fused association of, and 
th malies arising from it, j. 96, 

97 Q stion whetherour, are derived 
lis lyfpom sensation orwhethec 
th y p ng in part from the mind it- 
It 1 7. The latter theory repce- 
t d by the Platonic doctrine of 
p fence, 127- Doctrine of in- 

t 1 as, 127 
Id 1 d dolatiy, views of the Koman 
pi los phers of, i. 174. Discussion 
be w Apolloniua of Tyana and an 
Ef!Tpt n priest respacting, 174, note. 
Id 1 f rbidden by Numa, 175, «ole. 
PI t h on the vanity of, 176, nole 
Ig St., his nmrtyniom, L 485 

Igi f t us, I^end of the, ii. 238, note 
I g n, sins of, i. 48. Eelation of 
th b Tolentfeeiingstoit, 138, 139. 
D fi. cy of imagination the cause 
f th great nuyority of unchari- 
bl ] dgmonts, 140-142. Peeble- 
f the imagination a source of 
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legends and mjths, 371. Eenpncial 
elleets of Christianity in Bupplying 
pnre images to the imagination, ii. 
105 

Imperial system of the Romans, its 
effect on their morals, i. 272. Apo- 
tlieosis of tiie emperors, 272 

India, aniaent, admiration for theeehools 
of, i. 242 

InduetJYe, ambiguity^ of the term, as 
applied to morala, i. 76 

Industrial tmth, characteristics of, i, 
144. Influence of the proinotion of 
industri^ life upon morals, 145-147 

Infanticide, history of Ihe praoUw of, 
ii. 26. Efforts of Uie Church to sup- 
press it, 31. Roman laws relating 
to, 33. Causes of, in England, 302 

Infants, Auguatinian doctrine of the 
damnation of unbaptized, i. 98, 90. 
The Sacrament giien to, in the early 
Church, ii. 8 
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Theological notions concerniag, SI. 
The first lunatic asylums, 92 

Insurance socioties among the poor of 
Greece and Eomo, it. 83 

Intellectual progress, its relations to 
moral progress, i. lfi6-lo3 

Interest, self-, hunum acliona goremed 
eiclusivelj by, according to the 
Utilitarians, i. 8, and Bo(«. Summary 
of the relations of virtue and public 
and private, 121 

Intuition, rival claims of, and utility to 
be regardod as the supreme regulator 
ofmocaldietinctions, i. 1, a. Various 
names by which tie tliooty of intui- 
tion is known, 2, 8. Views of the 
moralists of the sdiool of, 3. Summary 
«f their objections to the utilitarian 
theory, L 70. The intuitive school, 
75, 7S. Doctrines of Butler, Adam 
Smith, and others, 77-79. Anabgies 
of beauty and virtue, 79. Dislinc- 
iiona between the higher and lower 
parts of our nature, 85. Moral jndg- 
ments, and their alltged diversities, 
93. General moral principles alone 
revealed by intuition, 102. Intuitive 
iHorals not nnprogresaive, 105, lOfl. 
DiESculty of both the intuitive and 
utilitarian schools in finding a fixed 
frontier lin« between the lawful and 
the illi<at, 120, 121. The intuitive 
and utilitarian schools each related 
tlie general condition of society. 
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eonian philosophy, 130. Contrasts 
between ancient and modem dvilisa^ 
tions, 131, 132. Practical conse- 
quences of the opposition betv?eea 
the two schools, 1 33 

Inventions, the causes which accelerate 
the progress of societv in modern 
times, i. 131 

Ireland, why handed over by the Pope 
to England, ii. 280 

IrenEeus, his belief that all Christians 
bad the power of working miracles, 
i.402 

Irish, eharaeteri sties of the, i. 144-145. 
Their early mairi^es and national 
improvidenaes, 153. Absence of moral 
scandals among the priesthood, 153. 
Their legend of tlie islands of life and 
daath,214. Their missionary labours, 
ii. 261. Their perpendicular burials, 
268 

Isidore, St., legend of, iL 217 

Isis, worshiped at Eomo, i. 411. Sup- 
pression of the worship, 427, 428 

Italians, charaeteristics of the, i, 144, 145, 
151 

Italy, gigantic development of mandi- 
eaney in, ii. 104. Introductioa of 
monachism into, 113 



JAMES, the Apostle, Eueebiua' account 
of bim, ii. Ill 

James, St., of Venice, his kindness to 
animals, ii. 182 

Jenyns, Soame, his adherence to the 
opinion of Oekham, i. 1 7, tote 

Jerome. St„ on esorclsm, i. 408._ On 
the clean and undeaa animals in the 
ark, ii. 111. Legend of, 123. En- 
couraged inhumanity of ascetics to 
their relations, 143. Kis legend of 
SS. Paul and Antony, 167 

Jews, their law regulating marriage 
and permitting polygamy, i. 106. 
Their treatment of'snicides, 230, «ofe, 
InBuence of their manners and creed 
at Some, 243, 360. Became the prin- 
ci^ ex^-cists, 404,406, note. Spread 
of theircreediBfiome,410. Eeasona 
■why they were i)6rseented less than 
the Christians, 428, 433. How re- 
garded by the pagans, and iiow the 
Christians were regarded by the Jews, 

442. Chaiges of imraorahty brought 
against the Christians by the Jews, 

443. Uomitian's tasation of them, 
459. Their views of the position of 
women, ii. 367 
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JoSre, Jtiau Gilnljerto, his tbuudatiou of 
a lunatic asylum in Y^ncia, ii. 9s 

John, St., at PatmoB, i. *60 

John, St., of Calama, story of, ii. 136 

Jolin XXIII., Popa, hia crimes, ii. 
350 

Johnson, Dr., his adherence to the 
opiniou of Ockham, i. 17, nole 

Julian, the Emperor, his tranquil death, 
i. 219, and noU. Hefuses the lan- 
guage of adulatioQ, 274. His attempt 
to resnseitate p^anism, 351 . Attitude 
oftheChnrch towards him, ii. 277. 
Joy at his death, 378 

Julien THospitaliei-, St., legend of ii 89 

Jupiter Ammon, fouiitsm ot deemed 

miraenlons, i, 3SS, and noli 
Jastinian, his Iftwa respetting slarery, 

Justin Martjr, his rocognition o 
ezcelleui^e of mnuy parts ot the og 
■writings, i. 365. His ' seminal g 
365. . On the Sibylline hooks 
Cause of his conversion to Chri 
ity, 441. His martyrdom, 469 

JuTenal, on the natural virtue of 



KAMES, Lord, on our moral 
ments, i, 78. Notices the 
gips between our moral and ieath 
judgments, 79 
King's evil, ceremony of toudiiii 
the, i. 386, nole 



LABlENUa, his worts destroy 
478. tiote 

Ijaetnntius, character of his tre 
i. 493 

Lsetocius, story of, i. 273 

Laughing coudemned by the moi 
the desert, ii. 122, «o(« 

Law, Itoman, grea'ly extended byS 
ism, i. 312. Becoguised a 1 
natuie, S12, Its principles of eq 
deriVed irom Stoicism, 813. 
goldea age not Christian, hut p^a 

LowyerB, pomtioiL occupied by, in 1 ra 
ture at the present time, i. 137, 

Legacies forbidden to the deigy, ii. 1 60. 
Power of making bequesta to the 
(\ergy enlarged by Constaatiue, 228 

Leibuitz, on the natural or inuate 
powers of man, i. 125, note 

Leo the Isanriai!, Pope, his compact 



ifitli Pepin, ii. 



Account of him, 



Leonardo da Viiici, his kinilness to 
animals, ii. 183, noie 

Licentiousness, French, Hume's com- 
ments on, i. 51, note 

Literature, revolution in the aacendFtncy 
is, taking place in England, i. 136, 
«6(a. Position occupied by lawyers 
io literature, 187, mite. Tte monas- 
teries eonsidersd as a reeepfaele of 
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i. 216 



Locke, John, his view of moral goad 

and moral evil, quoted, i. 8, Ttoie. 

Histheoloaiicaliitilitarianvsm, !e,«ofe 

His view of the sanctions of morality, 

20. His invention of the phrase 

' association of ideas,' 23. His 

definition of conscience, 30, note, 

Co ma olgections against him, 76, 

te His refntation of tlie doctrine 

tural moral sense, 128, 129. 

ersles as to his meaning on 

nt, 128, note. Eisa of the 

la school out of his philosophy, 

te. Famous formnlary of his 

129 

Lom ar Peter, character of his ' Sen- 

ii. 240. His visions of hea- 

hell, 241 

gi his suicide, i. 231 

te sin Greek, in vogue with the 

Bom , i. 244, jiote 

Lo the earliest form of morn! 

us asm, i. 143 
L ea ikire of his courage under 
i 204 H's sycoihiney 
04 His cosmjpoLtanism, 2o4 
L e hithop martyrdom of i 

L his sceptic am i 171 His 

f in the immortality of the 

192 noif His pcaise of 

E ma 207 His -uicide 236 

reaiedcow, 11 175 

L asylums, the first, ii. 64 

L dfe, her remark on the sen- 

resA she had left, i. 53 
L persecution of the Christians at. 



MEIUS,St., miracle -iltributed lo, 
11. 4j. His penances, 115,116. Le- 
gend of his visit to au endianted 
garden, 168. Other legends of him, 
168, 109, 181, 233 
Macedonia, effect of the conquest oti on 
the decadence of Rome, i. 177 
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Mackbtosb, Sir James, theory of morals 
ndvocatftd by, i. 6. Fascination of 
HBrtley's doctrine of association over 
hie mind, 29 

Maerinft &elia, tra volenea to 

children, ii. 82 

Maori nus, persuades tlio Emperor 
Viilerian to gei89cut« tte Cliristians, 
i. 483 

WJ^dalen asylnma, adrersaries o^ ii- 
lOS, and note 

Mahommedans, their condemnation of 
eiiicida, ii. 60. Produces lunatic 
asjluma, 94. Their reli^on, 366. 
Etfectfl of their military triumplifl on 
Christi»nity, 267 

Mallonia, virtue of, ii- 337 

MalHius, on charity, ii. St, note 

jaanderillo, his ' Eniiuiry into the Ori- 
gin of Jtlocnl Virtue.' Hia thesis that 
' priTafa vices are publio benefits,' 
7. His opposition to chuiity schools, 

Manicheans, their tenets, ii. 109. Their 
prohibition of animiil food, 177 

Maiiiliua, his conception of the Deity, i. 
172 

Mannfsctnrea, influence upon iiiorala, i, 
145 

Marcellinus, Tallius, Iiia sclf-deslruc- 



Marciiin, St, legend of the visit of St. 
Avitus to him, ii. 169 

Marcus, St., story of, and his mother, ii 
137 

MJUTioige, how regarded by the Jew, 
Greeks, Romoas, and Catholics I J06, 
107. Statius' picture of the first night 
of marriage, III, noCe. Eeason why 
tlie ancient Jews attached a certaiQ 
stigma to Tir^nity, 113. Conflict of 
views of the CathoUa priest and the 
poliWoal economist on the subject of 
eariy marriagea, 118. Itasults in 
Borae countries of the chffieulties with 
which legislators surronnd marriage, 
161. Early marriages the most con- 
spicuons proofs of Irish improvidence, 
151. Influence of asceticism on, ii. 
339. Notions of its impurity, 343. 
Second marriages, 343 

Marseilles, law of, respecting suicide, i. 
230,nofe. Epideraioofsmcide among 
the women of, ii. S8 _ 

Uartlal, sycophancy of his epigrams, i. 
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Martin of Toura, St., ealablishea mona- 
chism in Gaul, ii. 113 

Martyrdom, glories of, to tho early 
Christian, i. 415. Eestivals of tho 
martyrs, 415, nofe Passion for, 416. 
Di^ipatJon of the people at the fes- 
tivals, ii. 159 

Maiy, St., of %jpt, ii- !18 

Mary, tha Vii^in, veneration of the, ii. 



Masaiiians, wine forbidden to women 
Maternal affection, strength of, ii. 27, 
Maurice, Mr., on the social peualtieeof 

Mauricius, Junius, his refusal to allow 
gladiatorial shows at Vienna, j. 303 

Msselitius, instance of his tyranny, ii. 
49. 

MaiimOianus, his martyrdom, ii. 263 

Maximinius, Emperor, his persecution. 

. of the Ohriatians, i. 472 

Maximus of Tyr, account of him and 
hia diseoncses, i. 331. His defence of 
the anrfent creeds, 343. Practical 
form of Ms philosophy, 349 

Medicine, possible progress of, i. 168, 

Melania, St.. liec bereavement, ii. 10. 
Her pilgrim}^ e through tha Syrian 
and Egyptianietmitiiges, 1 28 

Milesians, wine forbidden by the, to 
■women i. 96, itole 

Military honour pre-eminent among the 
Eomans.i. 181,182. History of the de- 
cadence of Roman military virtue, 284 

MiU, J , on ftssoaatjon, 25, wte et seq. 

Mill, J S., quoted, i. 8, 30, 49, 92. lOo 

Minerva, meanoig of, according to tha 
Stoics, i. 171 

Miracles, general incredulity on the sub- 
ject of, at the present time, i. 368, 
370 Miracles not impossible, 368. 
Established by much evidence, 369. 
Tl)o histories of them always decline 
with education, 370. Illustration of 
this in the belief infairies, 370. Con- 
ceptions of savages, 371. Legenda, 
formation and decay of, 372-374. 
Common errors in reasoning about 
miracles, 380. Predisposition to the 
rairaenlona in some states of eodety, 
385. Belief of the Romans in mi- 
racles, 388-391. Incapacity of the 
Christiana of the third century for, 
judging historic miracles, 899. _ Cnn- 
teniporaiy miracles believed in by 
the early Christians, 401. Esoieiam 
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401. Neithw past nor contemporary 

ChristiiLii miracles imd mudl weight 

upon the pagans, 401 
Missionary labours, ii. 261 
Mitlira, worship of, in Eome, i. 411 
Molinos, his opinion on the love wa 

Ehanld l>«ar to God condemned, i. 19, 

Monastic system, results of the Catho- 
lic monastic system, i, 111. Suicide 
of mon^s. II. 55 Exertions of the 
monies in ths cauca of charity, 89. 
Causes of the laonastlo movemant, 
108 Hi'tory of ths rapid propaga- 
tion of it tn the West, 194. New 
ralna placed hy it on o'bedience and 
humility, 196, 285. EelaUon of it 
to the intelleetiial lirtiies, 200. The 
monaateries regarded as the recep- 
tacles of learning, 212. Fallacy of 
attributing to the nionaateiies the 
genius tJint ifus displayed in theology, 
221. Other fellaoies eoneeciiing Se 
services of tlie monks, 221-225. 
Value attached by monlis to pecuniary 
compensatians foi> crime,22B. Causes 
of theiceorruplion, 280. Benefits con- 
ferred by the mo.iasteries, 357- 
Monica, St., i. 66, nols 
iMonogamy, establishment of, ii. 294 
SIoQOpliysites, the cause, to some ei- 
tont, of tlie Hohaminedan conquest of 
Egypt, i!. 163 
Montanista, their tenets, ii. 109 
Moral distinctions, rival claims of intu- 
'■' n and utility to be regarded as the 
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regulat- 



Moral judgments, alleged dirersiljes of, 
i. 93, Are frequently due to intel- 
lectual causes, 94. Instaneea of this 
in usury and abortion, 91. Dis- 
tinction between natural duties and 
others restjng on po^tive lav, 95. 
Ancient customs canonised by time, 
05. Anomalies explained by a con- 
fused associarion of ideas, 98, 9T. 
Moral perceptions overridden by posi- 
tive religions, 98. Instances of thia 
in tcan substantiation and the Augns- 
4inian and Calvinistic doctrines of 
danuiatjon, 98, 99. Q-eneral moral 
principles alone revealed by intuition, 
103. TiiB moral unity <rf different 
ages is therefore a unity not of stan- 
dard but of tendency, 103. Applica- 
tion of this theory to the history of 
benevolence, 103. Beacons ivliy acts 
regarilcd' in one age as criminal are 
innocent in another, 104. Views of 
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IS against the theory of natural 
moral peiceptlons, 113. Effect of the 
condition of soiaety on the standard, 









114. 



Occasional duty of sacrificing higher 
daties to lower ones, 114 ei seq. 
Summary of the relations of virtue 
and public and private interest, 121. 
Two senses of the vmrd natural, 133 

Moral law, foundation of the, aeecirding 
to Oekham and hia adherents, i. 17, 
and nole. Various views of the 
Bancljona of morality, 30. Utilitarian 
theological sanctions, 54. The reality 
of the moral nature the one great 
question of natural theology, 68. 
Utilitorian secular sanctions, 59. The 
Utilitarian theory subversive of mo- 
rality, 68. Plausibility and danger 
of theories of unification in morals, 
73. Oar knowledge of the laws of 
moral progress nothing more tJian 
approximate or general, 143 

' Moml sense,' Hviteheson's doctrine of 
a, i.4. 

Moral system, what it should be, to go- 
vern society, i. 204 

Morals, each of the two schools of, re- 
lated to the general condition of so- 
ciety, i, 137. Their relations to me- 
tapliysical sdiools, 128, 129. And to 
the Baconian philosophy, 130. Con- 
trast betireen ancient and modem 
ciTilisations, 130-133. Causes that 
lead societies to elevate their moral 
standard, and determine their pre- 
ference of some particular Mnd of 
virtues, 185. The order m which 
moral feehngs aie developecl, 135. 
Banger in proposing too absolutely 
a single character as a model to which 
all men must conform, 1 63. Remarks 
on moral types, 164. Eesults to be 
expected from the study of the rela- 
tions between our physical and moral 
i!atnre,167. Little influence of Pagan 
religions on morals, 169 

Moralists, business of, i. 2. Their dis- 
position to resent any charge against 
the OTincijJes they advocate, 2 

More, Henry, hia doctrine of tie motive 
to TJitue, i, 78 

Musonins, hia suicide, i. 232 

Mutiiis, history of him and his son,ii.l33 
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Mjsticiflra of the EomaBS, caiisel pro- 
ducing, i. 337, 838 

Mjths, formation of, i. 873. The age of 
nijtha doaed by education, 374 

NAPLES, mania for suicide at, ii. 
53 
* Napoleon the Emporor, liia order of the 
daj respecting sraicide, i. 230, iioie 
Nations, causes of the diiflealties of 
eifeoting cordial intomational friend- 
BhipB, i. 184 
Kfltnral moral percaptionfl, objections to 
the theoi7 of, i. 121- Two senaes of 
the word natural, 123. Reid, Sedg- 
wiolc, and Leibnitz on the natural or 
innate powers of man, 126, note. 
Locke's refntation of the doctrine of 
a natural moral sense, 129. 
Neoplatonism, account of, i. 345. Its 
destruction of tlie aetiie duties aud 
critical epicit, 850 
Neptune, views of tlia Stoics of the 
meaning of the legends of, i. 171. His 
8t iitue solemn! J degraded bj Augustus, 
178 
Nero, his singing and acting, 1.27*. Hia 
law as to slaves, 32fi. His persecn- 
tion of the Christians, 468 
Kowman, Dr., on venial sin, i, 116, and 

noie on prido, ii. ]99 
Nicoderaiia,spocryphal gospel of, ii. 224 
NiluB, St, deserts his family, ii. 341 
Nitria, number of andiontes in the 

desert of, ii. 112 
Nolasco, Peter, his Torks of mercy, ji. 
77, His participators in tlie Albi- 
gensjan mnseacrcB, 203 
Novatians, their tenets, ii. 109 
Numa, legend of hia proliibition of idols. 



i. !7o, 



; the 



OATH, sanctity of 
Eomans, i. 176 

Obedience, new value plnced upon it Ijj 
mouachism, ii. 198, 197,285 

Obligation, nature of, i. 66-88 

OoMiam, hia opinion of the foundation 
of tie moral law, i. 17 and nofe 

Odin, Mb euicida, ii. 67 

O'Nealfl, Shane, his charity, ii. 103 

Opinion, influence of eliaiacter on, j. 
160, 181 

Oracles, refiited and ridiculed hy Cicero, 
i, 178. Plutarch's defence of their 
bad poetry, 173, note. Eflfuaal of 
Cftto and the aoicB to consult them. 



PAS 
174. Eidicule of the Koman wits of 
them, 174- Answer of the oracle of 
Delphi as to the hest religion, 175. 
Theory of the oracles in the ' Ds 
Divinationo' of Cicero, 391, and note. 
Van Dale's denial of their super- 
natural character, 398. Bool;s of 
oracles burnt under the republic and 
empire, 476, and noie 
Origen, his desire for martyrdom, i. 41 5 
Orphanotrophia, in the early Church, ii. 

34 
Otho, tlie Emporor, his suicide, i. 2S1. 
Opinion of his contemporario of his 
act, 231, note 
Ovid, object of his ' Metamorphoses,' i. 
174. Hia condemnation of suicide, 
224, 225, nole. His humanity to ani- 
mals, ii. 175. 
Osen, laws for the protection of, ii. 172 
Oxyrinehus, ascetic lite in tlie city of. 



PACHOMIUS, St., number of hia 
monks, ii. 112 
Pietus and Ania, history of, ii. 323 
Pagan religions, their feeble influence on 

morals, i. 189 
Pagan virtues, the, compared with 

Christian, i. 30O 
Paiderastia, the, of the Greeks, ii. 31 1 
Pain, equivalent to evil, according to the 

miiitarians, i. 8, note 
Palestine, foundation of monaj?hism m, 

ii. 113. Becomes a hot-hed of de- 

hauchery. 161 
Paley, on the obligati 



e,i. 14. 
,.. tiie djffpronee between an act of 
prudence and an aot of lintj, 16, note. 
On the bve we ought to bear to Gtd, 
18, note. Of tha religious sanctions 
of morality, 20. On tlie doctrine of 
association, i. 26, tiote. On flesh diet, 
\.!,ti,note. Ontheinflueneoofhealth 
on happiness, i. 90, note. On the 
diffeieuce in pleasures, 92, «ofe 
Pambos, St., BtOTy of, 123, note 
Pommachus, St, his hospital, ii. 86 
Pan^fiua, the founder of the Kbmi 
Stoics, his dishelief in " ' 
lity of the soul, i, 193 _ 
Pandars, punishment of, ii. 835 
Parents, reason why the murder of, was 

not regarded as criminal, i. !04 
Parthenon, the, at Athens, i. 108 
Pascal, his advocacy of piety aa a mat- 
terofpMidence, 1. 17,>!D(c. His ad- 
herence to the opnion of Ockham aa 
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to the foandatioQ of the moral law, 
17,«ofe. Histhought onthelmmi- 
liation craated by deriyirg pleasure 



Patiiotiani, jeriod 
i. 142. Peealj 
the virtoe, 18( 
the pradominan 
corded to cme t 

or disoredif into vhieh they havs 
fallen am OBg modem teaeliwfl, 211. 
Cieoro'a remaria on the dntyof eveiy 



len it flouriehed, 
characteriatie of 

i87. Causes of 
occasionally ac- 
"■■ Neglect 



149. 



good man, 212. Unfortnniite relati 
of Chriatianity to patriotiem, ii 
-Espngnaiice of the theologioiil 
patriotic Epiiit, 154. 

Paul, St., hia definition of 
i. 85 

Paul, thehermit, his flight to the deaerf, 
i. lOB. legend of the visit of SL An- 
tony to him, 167 

Paul, St. Vincent de, hIa foundling hospi- 

Paula, Btoiy of her BBoeticiam and in- 
humanity, ii. 141, 142 

Paulina, her devotion to her hualiand, 
ii. 32S. 

Pohigia, St., her suicide, ii. 4!). Her 
flight to the desert, 129, and iiotB 

PelagiM, ii. 23S 

Peiitan, legend of the, ii. 171 

Peniinces of the saints of the desert, ii. 



Penitential sy t m fl f th Ij 

ciinreh, ii. 7 8 
Popin,hiscomp twtlPpelc 83 

PeregrinuB the Cj h d 232 

Pericles, his h m ty 40 
Perpetua, St., h arfird 4is 

472 ; ii. 336 
Persecutions, C fh 1 Iwtn ] ( fy 
iog, 100, 101 Why Ch t ty 
not cmsbed by th m 420 Mi 
causes of perseo t 420-42 E 
Bona why th Chr t w m 
peraeeated th th J w 4 8 431 
433. OoEse f th p rs t 432 
ei seq. Hist ry 1 th p oe ti 
456. Hero 456 T) t i.'.a 
Trajan, 465 M 






470, 1 






Gall 
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riuE, 487-493 Ed f th pe 
tions, 492. G 1 d t 

on their hist ry 49 i')S 
Peter, St, bis man dlf 100 
Petronian law, f f 1 « 



PtA 

Petronins, his acepticiam, i. 171. His 
suicide, 226. His eondemnafioii of 
the show of the arena, i. 303 

Philip the Arab, hia favour to Chris, 
tianity, i. 473 

Philosophers, efforts of ai 



tie moral influe 



The ir 



)□ among 



teaehera, 1_ 

PhiloBophieal troth, characteristics of, 
i. 146, 146. Its growth retarded by 
the opposilion of theologiana, 146 

PMJoaophy, eauaes of the practical chn^ 
racter of most ancient, i. £12. Its 
fusion with religion, 362. Opinions 
of the early Church eoncemiug the 
pagan wriUnge, 364. Difference be- 
tween the moral teaching of a philo- 
Eophy and that of a religion, ii. 1. 
Its impoteney to restrain yice, 4. 

Phocas, attitude of the Church towards 
him, ii. 279 

Phodon, his gentleness, i. 240 

*Sf, nsed for ■ mau,' i. 349 

Phrynicua, cauau of his exile, i. 241 

Physical science affects (he lielief in 
EiiraelcB, 376, 877 

Piety, ntilitariau view of the causes of 
the pleaaures and pains of, i. 8, and 
A matter of iimdence, according 



som Dtlii 

Sm Ih theory, 10, Wfc. 
1 1 t u between it aud clemency, 
199 Altar to Pity at Athens, 240, 
241 History of Marens Aurelius' 
Itart Bencficentia at Eonie, 241, 

?J t h dmission of the practice of 

b( t i. 04. Basis of his moral 

S3 t m 109. Cause of the bauish- 

t f the poets tVoni hia republic, 

leO 1 His theory that vice ia 

t irtu irhat disease is to health, 

188 d note. Eeason for hia udvo- 

y f community of wires, 211. 

a lamnation of suicide, 228, 

2 4 te His remarfca on nnirersal 

b th hood, 255. His inculcation of 

tl p act ce of SBlf-exami nation, 282 

i'lal ehool, its ideal, i. 343. 
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HatonistE, their more or less pantheistic 
conceptioa of iho Daity, i. 171. Prac- 
fiosl nature of their philosophy, 349. 
The Platonic ethics Bgain in tlie 
ascendant in Boms, S51. 

Pleasure the only good, according to the 
Utilitarians, i. 8. lilustrations of 
the distinction between tlie higher 
anil lower parts of o 



civilised compared wi'h those of a 
Bemi-oivilised society, 88. Compari- 
Bon of mental and physical pleasures, 
"~ " Distinction in Itind of pie 












Neglected or denied by 
liturian irriters, 92.nofe. 

Hiny, the elder, on the probable happi- 
ness of the lower animals, i. 89, note. 
On tlie Deity, 172. On astrology 
179 and tiofe, 172, iiete. His dis- 
belief in the immortality of the sonl, 
19a. His advocacy of snieide, 227. 
Never mentions Christianity, 357. 
His opinion of earthqualies, 392. 
And of eoraetB, 392. His feeility of 
helief, 393. His denunciation of 
finger rings, 1S7. 

Biny, the younger, his desire for post- 
humous reputation, i. 191 note. His 
S* iture of the ideal of Stoicism, 196. 
s letter to Trajan respecting tlie 
Christians, 464. His Irenevolence, 
236, ii. 82 

Plotinus, Jiis condemnation of suicide, 
i. 225. His philosophy, 351 

Plutarch, his defence of the liad poetry 
of the oracles, 173, nole. His mode 
of moral teaching, 183. Basis of his 
belief in the immortahty of the soul, 
216, His denunciation of the ff t 
of l]ia Euperstitious terrova o ea h 
upon the people, 217. His lett 
tlia death of his little datighte 2 6 
May justly Tae legarded as the 
of the eclectic school, 266. His 
Sophy and worts compared witi th se 
of Seneca, 258, 257. His trea se 
'The Signs of Moral Progres , 26 
Compared and contrasted with Mar- 
cus Aureliua, 267. How heregarded 
the games of the arena, 303. His 
defence of the ancient creeds, 342. 
Practical nature of his philosophy, 
3*9. Never mentions ChriatianJty, 
357. His remftrie on the domestic 
system of the ancients, 445. On 
kindness to animals, ii. 175, 177. His 
pictxire of Greeli married life, 306 



Pluto, meaning of, according to the 

Stoics, i. 171 
Po, miracle of the suhsidcnce of the 

■waters of the, i. 406 fioie 
Ptemen, St., story of, andof his mother, 

ii. 137. Legend of him and the lion, 

179 
Political economy, what it has sceom- 

Slished respecting almggiying, ii. 96 
itical jiid^ents, morai standard of 
most men in, lower than in private 
judgments, i. 158 

Political truth, or liabit of 'fair play,' 
the characteristic of free communities, 
i. 145. Higlily civilised form of 
society to which it belongs, 146. Its 
growth retarded by the opposition of 
theologians, 146 

PolyHus, his praise of the devotion and 
purity of creed of theKomans, i. 176, 
176 

Poljcacp, St,, martyrdom of, i. 469 

Polygamy, long continuanca of, among 
the Icings of Gaul, ii. 363 

Pompeii, gladiatorial shows at, i. 292 

Pompey, his destruction of the pirates, 
i. 247. His multiplication of gladia- 
torial shows, 289 

Poor-law system, ehihoration of the, 
ii. 103. Its pernicious results, 103, 
105 

Poppfea, Empress , a Jewish proselyte, i. 



iemnation of suicides, 

a^iptioii of philosophy, 

i. 346. His adoption of Neoplatonisra, 

i. 361 

Posseviu, his eiposuro of the Sibylline 

books, i. 401 
P th' m tyrd f ' 4"0 



h mind p 

Preachers, Stoic, among the Romans, i. 
327, 328 

Pride, contrasted with vanity, i. 206. 
The leading moral agent of Stoicism, 
i. 205 

ProraeOiena, cause of the admiration be- 
stowed npon, i. 36 

Prophecies, incapacity of the Christians 
of the third centuiy for judging pro- 
phecioB, i. 399, 40O 
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PEO 

Prophecy, gift of, attriliuted to the vestal 
virgins (if Rome, i. 110. And in India 
to vii^nB, 110, note 

Prosperity, some crimes cordueJTi 
national, i. GO. Cases of Eonie and 
PmBsid, 60, iiote 

Prostitution, ii. 293-303. How is- 
garded by the Romans, 334. 

Protagoras, his Bceptidsm, i. 170 

Erotasiua, St., miraculous discorery of 
hia remains, i, 103 

PrudantiiB, on the vestal virgin h 
gladiatorial shoivE, t, 291 

Pu^tory, dooirino of, ii. 246-249 

Pythagoras, his naying as to tri d 

doing good, i. 64. Chastity th ea,d 
iiig virtue of his school, 109 
the fables of Hesiodand Horn 6 
His belief in an all-pervading ul 
nature, 170. His condemnat 
suicide, 323. Tradilioa of h 
ney to India, 342, note. His i ilea 
tion of tlieproctiee of eelf-ei m 
tion,262. His opinion of eartbq k 
392. His doctrine of Hnd ss 
stumals, ii. 176. 



QUAKERS, compared with a 
the early Chiist inns, ii. 12, a 
QuintJIiau, his conception of the D 



EANK, scciilar, CQ.isecmtion 
275, et scq. 
Rape, pimishment for, ii. 335 
EeQlireast, legend of the, ii. 238, 
R^^ns, the story of, i. S24 
Eeid, basis of bis ethics, i. 7S H 
diitinction between innate fa i 
evolved by experience and 
ideas independent of eiperienc 2 

Religion, theological utilitananism sul 
t tui 1 56 5 Aw 
th 1 f D Iph as t h 

175 D ff betw th m 

t 1 g f ph 1 phy d 
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160 



1 



Big p fi I sm 11 fl 
ml 168 O t 1 lis 
f m gth Em B,337 
R 1 gi us 1 1 ty t tally d rojed 

b C th 1 cs 06 212 
E I tin f pas pi 

in the initings of the ancients 2 



Eeputafion, how veined among (he Eo- 
mans, i. !94, 195 

Resurrection of souls, belief of the 
Stoics in the, i. 173 

Revenge, ntiliturian notions as to the 
feeling of, i. 42, and Kote. Circum- 
stances undw which priva,[e vengeance 
is not regarded as criminal, i. 104 

Reverence, utilitarian views of, i. 9, and 
note. Causes of tiia diminution of 
h pirit of, among mankind, 143, 

E d and punieliments in a future 
octrine of, destroyed by theo- 
oftl ntilitarianisTn, i. 55 
Rh n ans, Stoical, account of llie, of 

Eom i. 329. 
E he work on Mendicancy, ii. 104 
R h caulci. La, on pilj, quoted, i 
e. And on friendship, 10, 11, 

Rou. 



fi m abortion how regarded by the, 

9 Their law forbidding women 

e wins, 95, 96, note. Reasons 

w y hey did not regard the gladia- 

na hoMsas criminRl, J04, Their 

w marriage and ideal of female 

m rahty, 107. Their rdigioas roTB-- 

or domesticity, 1 09. Sanctity 

d gifts attributed to, their Teetii 

g ,109,110. Character of their 

y, 140. Compared with the 

d n Italian character in this re- 

p 140. Scepticism oftheirpMIo- 

p w, 170-176. The religion of 

Romaais never a source of moral 

iasm, 176. Its character- 

176, 177. Csiiisea of tlie dis- 

ppe ance of the religious reve- 

of the people, 177. Efforts of 

pliilosophers and emperors to 

tlie moral inffuence of relj- 






78. Cons 

ation, 17S, Belief in astrolo- 

talism, 176, !80. ThaStoical 
f militaiy and patriotic enthu- 
ire eminently Eomau ISl 183 

Import n f b graphy n 
m ral t 1 g S3 Ep n 
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ty 238 239 Growth 
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Bm,240C esfhiah^ 
210, elseq. Extent of Greek influeaCB 
at Bome, 240. The cosmopolilan 
epirit BlMsigtbeiied by the destcnetion 
of the power of the aristooracj, 344, 
345. History of the influance of 
fceedmen in the state, 249. Effect of 
the aggrandisement of the colonies, 
the attraction of many forei^ers to 
Kome, and the increased fnciUties for 
travelling, on the cosmopolitan spirit, 
240, et KJ. iForeigners among the 
most prominent of I^tin writers, 248. 
Eesnlts of the mnltitudts of emanci- 
pated skveH, 248, 249. Endeavours 
of Soman statssmen to consolidate 
the empire by admitting the conquered 
to tlie privdeges of the conquerors, 
251. Ihe Stoical philosophy quite 
capable of representing the cosmopo- 
litan spiiit, 253, Influence of eclectic 
E'liiosophy on the Eoman Stoics, 358. 
ife and diaracter of Marcus Aurelius, 
268-269. Corruption of the Eoman 
people, 2rO. Caiisea of their depra- 
vity, 270. Decadence of all the con- 
ditions of republican virtue, 271. 
ipifeets of the Imperial system on 
morals, 272-276. Apotheosis of the 
emperors, 273. Moral consequencss 
of slavery, 377. Increase of idleness 
and demoralising employment, 277. 
Increase also of sensuality, 3 8 De 
stcnclJon of all public spirit, 2 
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w nations sustains national life pre 
vented by tmiveisal empire, 380 11 e 
decline of agricultural pursn ts 281 
And oflhe military virtues, 284 His 
tory and effects of the glad atonal 
shows, 387. Otlier Eoman amuse- 
ments, 283. Effects of the arena upon 
the theatre, 293. Nobles in the aiena 
800. Effects of Stoicism on the cor 
ruption of sodety, 809. Eoman la v 
greatly extended by it, 313. Ch nge 
in the relation of Konians to p ovm 
cials, 315. Changes in domest le 
gislation, 316. Eoman slavcrj oIB- 
327. The Stoics aa consolers, ad- 



BAI 
rs and preachers, 337. The Cy- 
d rhetoricians, 328, 339, So- 
d e of Stoicism in the empire, 337. 
C se of the passion for Oriental re- 
ligi ,337-330. Heoplalonism,346. 
r w of the history of Soman phi- 
1 ily, 352-858. Hiitory of the 
rsion of Rome to Christianity, 
357 State of Eoman opinion on the 
Ij tofmiracles,388. Progress of 
t!ie Jewish and Oriental religions in 
Eome, 410, 411. The conversion of 
the Eoman empire easily explicable, 
418. Beview of the religions policy 
of Rome, 433. Its division of reli- 
gion into three lOjTts, according to 
Ensebius, 429. Persecntiona of the 
Christians, 432, et ieq. AnlJpatby of 
the Eomans to eyery religions system 
which employed religious terrorism, 
447. History of the persecutions, 
456. General sketch of the moral 
condition of the Western Empire, ii. 
16. Else and progress of the go- 
vernment of the Church of Eome, 
15, 16. Eoman practice of infanti- 
cide, 29. Their relief of the indi- 
gent, 78. Distribution of com, 78. 
Eiertions of, the Christians on the 
■ubTflraion of the empire, 87. Inade- 
quate place given to this movement, 
90. Horrors caused by tte barbarian 
ini-asions prevented to some rateut by 
Cbriarian charity, 87-90. Influence 
of Christjanity in hastening the fall 
of the Empire, 149, 150. Eoman 
treatment of prisoners of var, 272, 
273. Despotism of the pagan empire, 
278. Condition of women under the 
Eomans, 315. Their eoneiiMnes, 370 
Kome, an illustration of crimes con- 
du ve to national prosperity, i. 60, 
note Conversion of, 857. Tlu'ee 
1 opular errors concerning its eonver- 
a on 360. Capture of the city by the 
baibarians, ii. 88 
Eome modern, main object and re.snlis 

' his 



CIABINTTS, Saint, his penances, i . 

iO 116 

Sacrament, administration of the, Jn the 

eariy Cliurch, ii. 6 
Si nto the seventh century the age 
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Salamis, Bnllus' treatment Df the eiti- 
zena of, i. 204 

Saltitsl, his Stoicism and rspacit;, i. 204 

Sanctuary, right of, ascordad to Chris- 
tian ehvircfiea, ii. 42 

Savage, ecroia into which the deeeptiTB 
appearances of nature doom him, i. £6. 
First conceptions formed of tbe uni- 
verse, 371. The ethics of savages, 
125, 128 

BcepticiEm of the Greek and Eoroau 
pliiloBophera, i. 170-174. InBneBca 
of, on lutelleclual progress, ii. 205. 
Tlie tendency of character to govern 
opinion alwj.js recognised by tlvo 
Oinrch, 206 

Scholastiea, St., the legend of, ii. 145, 

Scifi, Clara, the first Franciseaa nnn, ii. 



140 



of tho natural oi- in pow 
men, i. 12S, nole 

Seducer, character of th 6 

Sg'anus, treatment of 1 h 

the senate, i. 110, tiot 

Self-denial, the Wilitai'i 
vourable to, i. 68 

Self-examination, histoc Cl ra 
of, i. 261-263 

Solf-eacrificc, aaceliciem h ea 
of, ii. 16* 

Beneca, his conception h Be 
171, noie, 173., His d 
tween the affections and d aa 9 
note. And between d 

pity, 189. His virtu d vi es 

204. His view of the ura vi 
of man and power o h wi 8 
Ilia reniarka on the Sa d &p 
dn-elling in man, 208 2 9 H w 

of death, 21Q. Histrau d 2 8 

Advocates suicide, 22 2 H 

description of tha se -d ra 
of a friend, 234. His remnrks 
on universal brotlierhood, 254, His 
stoical hardness tempered by new 
doctrines, 258. His practice of aelf- 
ejtamination, 262. His philosophy 
and worka compared with those of 

■ Plota.rch, 266, 257. How lie r^arded 
the games of the arena, 302. His es- 
hortations on the treatment of Blaves, 
824. Nerer mentions Christianity, 



367. Regarded in the middle a 
ns a Christian, 362. His remarks 
religious hehefs, 430 

Sensuality, why the Mahommedana p 
pie Paradise with images of, i. 112. 
Wliy some pagan nations deified it, 
112. Fallacy of judging these 
ity of a nation by tlie statislicE 
illegitimate birf-hsj 150. Influt 
climate upon publie morals, 151. Of 
large towns, 162, And of early 
maiTiages, 193. Absence of moral 
scandals among the Irish priesthood, 
153, 154. Speech of Arehjtaa " 
Tarentum on the evils of, 211, ni 
Increase of sensuality in Eome, 2' 
Abated by Christiftnity, ii. 163. The 
doctrine of the Fathers respecting 
concupiscence, 298 

Serapion, the anthropomoi^hite, i. 63, 
Humberof hismonKG. ii. 112, Legend 
of him and the courtesan, 339 

Sertorius, his forge ly of auspicious 
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Sin, the theological doctrine on the Bnb- 
ject, i. 115, 116. Conception of siu 
of the aneiputs, 20S. Original, taught 
by the Catholic chnreli, 230, 221. 
llxamination of the utilitarian doc- 
trine of tha remote couseqiiences of 
secret sins, 44, 46 

Sisoea, tbe abhot, stories of, ii. 131, 
135 
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Bixtoa, Bishop of Eome, liis martyr- 
dom, i. 481 

Siitus v., Popf, his efforts to sappreas 
mendictuicj, ii. 1 03 

SlaTBTT, ciwiumBtances under which it 
hsB been JTiatifiad, i. 104. Origin of 
the word serviia, according to the Jus- 
tinian ooda tijid St. Anguatine, 104, 
mte. Cruaade of England BgidnBt, 
161. Cliacacter of tliat of the Eo- 
mans, 248. Moral conseqnencfl of ak- 
verv, 277. Three stages of alavary 
at Kome, 318, Eeriew of the con- 
dition of slayes, 318-324. Opinion 
of philosophers as to slai'ory, 324. 
Laws Bnaoted in favour of slaves, 
326. EfTeeta of CUristianity npon 
the institution of slavery, 65. Con- 
aacration of the Ber\-ilo vittueB, 72. 
Impulse given to niamimission, 74. 
Seridomin Europe, 74,75, noSe. Ex- 
tinction of slarerj in Europe, 70. 
Eunsom of captives, 76 

Smith, Adam, his theory of pity, quoted, 
i. 10, noU. His recognition of the 
reality of benevolence in our nature, 
20. His nnalyaisof moral judgment. 
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ua, persecntion 



f the Chriatianj 



SoorKtes, his view of death, i. 216. His 
closing honrs, 21B. His advicfl to a 



, belief of the Stoics in the rean 
Mclionofthe, i. 173. The immort.* 
ity of tlie soul resolutely e < 
from the teaching of the Stoi 
Character of their flfst notion 
subject, 1S2. Tha belief in n 
absorption of tlie soul in th pa 
Spirit, 182. Belief of Cicfi 
Platatch in the immortality 
215. But never adopted as a m 
by the Stoics, 215. Incrfiasin be 
in the, 351. Vagiia belief li 
Eomans in the, 178 
Bospitra, story of, i. 397 
Spam, persecution of the Christ 
i. 491. Almost complete abs 
inEjnticida in, ii. 27, liote. T 
lunatic HBjlnms in Europe esta 



Bpartans, then intense patrio m 
187. Their legislature continuiUy 
extolled BB I nioiW "11 Coiidit on 
of tieir women, 11 ^07 



Spinoza, his remait on deatJi, i. 213. 
Anecdote of him, 3(!6 

Speculating character, diaractcristics of 
the, i. 146, 147 

Sta«l, Madame de, on suicide, ii. 62 

StalJHS, on Uie first night of mari'iage, 
i. Ill, note 

Stewart, Eogald, on the pleasure de- 
rived from the knowledge oc tlie pur- 



201 
Stoics, their definition of conscience, i. 
85. Their vieiT of the animation of 
the human ftetns, 04. Their STSteni 
of ethiqs favourable to the heroio 
qualities, 133, 134. Historical feet 
in favour of the system, 134. Their 
belief in an all-pervading soul of 
nature, 170. Their pantheistic con- 
ception of the Deity, 171. Their con- 
ception and esplanation of the pre- 
vailing legends of the gods, 171. 
Their opinion sa to tlio finsl dostruc- 
tion of the universe by fire, and the 
resuscitation of sonls, 173. Their 
refusal to consult the oracles, 174. 
Stoicism the egression of a type 
of character different to Epicurean- 
ism, 180, 181. Boms pre-eminently 
Iho home of Stoitasm, 181. Ac- 
count of tha philosophy of the Stoics, 
186. Its two easentiaJs — the un- 
selfish ideal and tiifl subjugation of 



, and of the p h wi 1, 

206. Their recognition of Pro- 
nce, 206, 207, Tiie two aspects 
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nnder which they worahippej Sod, 
203. The SLoica secured from quie- 
tism, by thpic habits of pubhe life, 
210-212. Their view of hnmanitj, 
212. Their preparations for, and 
Tiew of, death, 313. Their teaeliing 
as to Biudde, 223, 225, et seq. Con- 
tMSt between the activity of Stoicism 
and the Inznry of Homan luxmy, 
238, 239. The Stoical ^hiloaophj 
quite capable of represcatingbhe cos- 
mopolitan spirit, 262, 253, Stoicism 
not capable of representing the sof- 
tening movement of civiliEKtion, r " 
Influence of the eclectic spirit or 
2S8. .'jtoiclsm becomes \aor» 
eentially religious, 259. Increas- 
ingly inlroBpective character of later 
Stoicism, 261. Marcus Aurelius the 
best example of later Stoicism, 263- 
269. Effects of Stoicism on the cor- 
riipfion of Eoman society, 308, 309, 
It raised up many good Emperors, 309. 
It product a noble opposition under 
the worst Emperors, SIO. It greatly 
eltendedKomanlaw,312. TheStoics 
considered, ns the consolers of the 
suffecing, advisers of the younp, and 
as popnlar preachers, 327. Eapid 
decadeneeofStoicism, 336,837. Dif- 
ference between the Stoical and Egyp- 
tian pantheism, Zii. Stoical iintn- 
raliem superaededbythe theory of die- 
mous, 3oI. Theory tlmtthewritings 
of the Stoics were influenced by 
Christianity esarained, 352. Domi- 
tian'a persecution of them, 4S9 
Stro^i, Philip, bin suicide, ii. G9 
SnfTerinp:, a courageous endurance of, 
prohably the first form of Tirtue ju 
savage life, i. 1S6 
Suicide, attitude adopted by Pagan 
philosophy and Catholicism towanls, 
1. 223, et eeq. Eminent suicides, 

226. Epidemic of suicides at Ales- 
andria, 227- And of girls at Miletus, 

227, itote. Grandeur of the Stoical 
ideal of suicide, 228- luflnences con- 
spiringtowarda suicide,228. Seneca's 
touching remarits on self-destructjon, 

229, 230, 232. Laws respecting it, 

230, note. Eminent instances of self- 
destmction, 231, 283, _ The concep- 
tion of, as an euthanasia, 233. Neo- 
platouiat doctrine concerning, 351, 
Effect of the Christian condemna- 
tion of the practice of, ii, 46-65, 
Theological doctrine on, 48, iiote. 
The onljf form of, permitted in the 



early CImrch, 50, Slow suicides, 
51. The Ciccumcelliones, 52. The 
Albigenses, 53. Suicides of the 
Jews, 63. Treatment of corpses 
of suicides, 53. Anthorities for the 
histoiy of suicides, 53, nete. Eeac- 
tion BgainsC the mediEeva! laws on 
the subject, 54, Later phases of 
its history, 67. Self-destrncljon of 
witches, 57. Epidemics of msane 
suicide. 58. Cases ot legitimate sui- 
cide, 59. Suicide m England and 
Erance, 62 

Sunday, importance of the sanctity of 
the, ii. 263, 259. Laws respecting it, 
269 

Superstition, possibihty of adding to 
the happiness of man by the diffosioa 
of, i, 52-G4, Natural canses which 
impel savages to superstition, i, 53, 
Signification of the Greek word for, 
i, 216 

Swan, the, consecrated to Apollo, i. 217 

Sweden, cause of the great number of 
illegitimate births in, i. 151 

Sninbume, Hr,, on annihilation, i, 192, 

Symmachus, his Saion prisoners, i, SO* 

SynesiuB, legend of him and Eragrius, 

ii. 227. Eefuses to give np his wife. 



TACITUS, his doubts aboHt the ex- 
istence of Providence, 1. 179, note 
Taste, refining influence of cultivation 



Telesphorus, martyrdom of, i. 474 
Tertia JEmilia, story of, ii. S31 
Tertuliian, his belief in demons, i. 406. 

And challenge to the Pagans, 407 
Testament, Old, supposed to have been 

the source of pagan writings, i. 368 
Thalaeins, his hospital for blind beg- 
gars, ii. 86 
Theatre, scepticism of the Romans ei- 
tended b^ the, i. 178. Effects of the 
gladiatorial shows npon the, 293 
Theft, reasons wh;y some savages do not 
regard it as criminal, i. 104. And 
for the Spartan law legalising it, 104 
Theodebert, his poire'-'"}'. "■ S63 
Theodoric, his court at EavenDa, ii. 
214, and note 
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Theodorus, his deuial of tlio esistence 

oftliegoda.i. 170 
Theodorns, St., his iuhumaiiity to his 

mother, iL 138 
Theodosius the Emperor, his edict for- 

tidding gladiatorial shows, ii. 37. 

DeDOUHced by the ABCetics, 148, His 

law respecting Sunday, 259 
Theological utiUtiiriunism, theorias of, 

i. 15-17 
Theology, vieir which it tales of 

' plagues of Clin and water,' and of 

epidemics, i. 378. Sphej-e of iudnc- 

tive reaeoniBg in theology, S79 
Theon, St., legend of, and the wild 

beaets,!!. 177 
Theu;^ rejected by Plotlnus, i. 851. 

All moral disdpline resolved into, by 

lamblictius, 351 
Tliraoe, celibacy of societies of men in, 

i. 109 
Thrasea, mildness of bis Stoicism, i. 259 
Thrasea and Arria, history of, ii. 329 
Thriftiness created by the iudustiial 



Hia enpetstitioua, 390, and note 
Timagenes, exiled from the palace hy 

Tiberius, i. *76, note 
Titus, tlie Emperor, hia tranqtiil end, i. 

218. Instance of hisamiabdity,304 
Tooth-powder, Apuleius' defence of, ii. 

158 
Torments, futurfl, the doctrine of, made 

by the monks a means of extorting 

money, ii. 229. Monastic legends of, 

383 
Tracy, H.de, hisaigument for the moral 

importance of a good system of police, 

i. laS, note 
Tragedy, effecte of the gladiatorial shows 

upon, amoi^ the Eomans, i. 293 
Tr^^fan, the Emperor, his gladiatorial 

shows, i 304 Latter of Pliny to 

respecting the Chnflt ans 464 T U- 

jau's anBV r 4Q5 H B bene oleneo 

to children 81 Legeni of &t 

Gr^ory a d tl e Emi o 223 
Transmigration of souls doct ne of 

oftheancentB n- 176 
Travelling, u retsed f 1 1 -s f r of 

the Eomans 247 
Trinitarian nonk lerwocUofmo y 

ii.77 
Troubadour" one of tlie r serrie s to 

mankind "45 
'.Truce of God mportance of the 
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Truth, possibility of adding to the hap- 
piness of men by diffusing abroad, 
or BUBtaining, pleasing falsehoods, 
i. 64. Saying of Pythagoras, 54. 
Growth of, with civilisation, 143. 
Industrial, political, and philosophi- 
cal, 144-146. Belation of tnonachiam 
to the abstract love of truth, ii. 200. 
Cansea of the medieval decline of the 
love of truth, 225 

Tueker, his adoption of the doctrine of 
the association of ideas, i. 26, note 

Turks, their kindness to animals, i. 



ULPIAN on snieide, i. 230, note 
UnselBshnass of the Stoics,!. 186 

Usury, diversities of moral judgment 
respecting, i. 94 

Utilitarian school. &£ Morals ; Virtue; 
Vice 

Utility, rival oliums of, and intuition to 
bo regarded as the supreme regula- 
tors of moral distinctions, i, 1, 2. 
Various names by which the theory 
of ntjlity ia knoB-n, 3. Views of the 
moralists of the scliool of, 3, et (eg. 



VALERIAN, his peraeciitiuns of the 
Christians, i. 483 

Valerius Maximus, his mode of moral 
teaching, i. 183 

Vandals, their conqnost of Africa, ii. 
160 

Varro, his conception of the Deity, i. 
171 . His views of popnlar religious 
beUefs, 176 

Venus, effect of the Greek worship of, 
on the condition of women, ii. 308 

Vespas!an,hi8dymgjeBt,i.274. EfFeet 
of his fmgality on the habits of the 
Komans 810 M a la attrb ted to 
h n 369 His tr *tment of ph loso 
phers 476 note 

T e Ma devdle s tl eriy of the oi\, a 
ot 7 An! thst private vices 
■Here p II ! enefits 7 V ews of 
the Ut I tanans as to 13 The de 
gc a of T rtne and v ce do not co 

pan I t the degrtes of utilty or 
the reverse 4! 43 The ufier ng 
ca Tsed by V e n t p oi ort oned to 
ts crun cU ty 59 61 Plato s ath i-al 
fleorvof uea d c 188 C-otes 
B mn J f tl 11 r 188 nDie 
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2 His wi u am m if 
6 
V g n J, h w gart by h 

i. 108. jEschylus' piajer to Athena 
108. Bees aiid £re emblems ot rii 
ginitj, 111, jioU. Eenaon whj the 
ancient Jews attaohpdo cei'tain stigma 
to yirginilj, 113. Views of Es&enes 
112 
Villus, Veatal, I'nten'iB sanctity and 
gifts attributed to the, i. 109 110 
aadnoie. Eiecntionsof,433, andiiofe 
E*asona foi" burj'ing them alive, lu 
*4. How regmdod by the Eomans 
316 
Virtue, Hume's tlieoiy of the criterion 
ejBcntial element, and object of Ike 
pursuit of, i, 4. Motive to virtue 
irom the docti'iue which bases incrals 
upon eiperience, 6. Alandeville s tlie 
lowest and most repulsive form of 
this theory, 6, 7. Views of the 
essence and origin of virtue adopted 
by the school of Dtililai'ians 7 9 
Views of tlie Utilitarians of 13 
Association of ideas in which vntue 
becomes the supreme object of our 
aftbctjons, 28. Impossibility of Tir 
lue bringing pleasure if practised 
only witE that end, 36, 37 The 
utifilj of virtue not denied by intm 
tiye moralisf-R, 40. The degrees of 
virtue aad vice do not correspond to 
the degrees of utility, or the j?eTers9 
4. The rewards and punishments ot 
conscience, 61,92. The self-compla 
cenoy of Tirtnoua men, 67, and lote 
The motive io virtue, accoiding to 
Shaftesbury and Hemy Jlore, 78. 
Analogies of beauty and virtne, 79- 
Their difference, 80. Diversities ex- 
isting in our judgments of virtue and 
beauty, 80, 81. Virtues to which we 
can and cannot apply the term beauti- 
fiil, 84. The standard, though not the 
esaence, of virtne, determined by the 
condition of socielj, 118. Summary of 
the relations of virtne and public and 
private interest, 121. Emphasis with 
which the utility of virtue was dwelt 
npon by Aristotle, 129, Growth of the 
gentlec virtues which are the natiira! 
product of civilisation, 137. Fucma 



f th virtne of truth, industrial, poli- 

ind philosophical, 144. Each 

ig f civilisation is specially appro- 

pn to some virtue, 164. National 

ta 169 Virtues naturally grouped 

tog h r according to principles of 

ami y 01 congruity, 1 61 . Distinctive 

bea y of a moral type, 161. Eudi- 

m tary virtues diftbring in different 






!, 163. 



leading m 
virtue 187-180 Plato's fundamental 

S reposition that vice is to virtne what 
isease is to health, 188. Stoicism the 
best example of the perfect sever- 
ance of virtue and self-interest, 190. 
Teachings of the Stoics that virtue 
shouhi con eal itself from the world, 
193 And tliat the obligation should 
be distinguished from the attraction 
of virtue 198 The eminent ohai'ae- 
tensticB of pagan goodness, 200. All 
vutnes are the same, according to the 
•Stoics 203 Horace's description of 
ajn'tman 207 Interested and dis- 
interested motives of ChristiBaitj to 
virtue 11 S Decline of the civic 
iirtnes caused by asceticism, 148. 
Influence of this change on moral 
philosophy 1S5 The importance of 
the ti 10 virtues exaggerated by 
hstoiians 156 Intellectual virtues, 
200 Relation of monachisra fa theea 
virtues 200 ei seq. 
Vltalius St legend of, and the courte- 

Vivisection u 187 Approved by Bacon, 

J8r note 
Volcanoes how regarded l>y the early 

monks n 231 
■Vultures wli\ mide an cniWem of 

natuie ly the Epyptiausi, i. 111, nots 



Tf/"AR, its moral grandeur, i. 97. The 
IT school of the heroic victnee, 182. 
Diiferenee between foreign and civil 
wars, 244, 245. Antipalhyof the early 
Chrisljaiis to a military life, ii. 263. 
Selief in battle being the aperaal 
sphere of Providenti J interposition, 
264. Effects of the military triumphs 
of the Mohammedans, 266. In- 
fluences of Christianity upon war 
considered, 269. Improved conditiott 
of captives talten in war, 271 

Wariim'ton, onmorals, i.I6, note, 17, 
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WAT 
Waterland, on the motivea to til... 

and cause of our love of God, quotad, 

i. 9, note, 16,nole 
Wealth, origin of the desire to possess, 

i- 24. Associations lauding to llie 

desire for, for its own sake, 28 
Western Empire, general sketch of the 

moral condition of the, ii, 15 
Widows, care of the early chnrch for, 

ii. 888 
Wigs, Clemens of Alejftndria and Ter- 



Witchcraft, belief in the reality of, i. 
386. Suicide common among witches, 

ii. 57 

IVollaston, hia analysis of moral jndg- 
ments, i. 78 

Woraen, law of the Homana forbidding 
women to taste Tvine, i. So, B6. note. \ 
Standards of female morality cf Iho ■' 
Jews, Greeks, and Romans, 106, 107. i 
VixtueB and vices growing out of the 
relations of the seses, loO. Femalo 
virtue, ISO. Effects of climate i 
(his vii'tue, 151, Of largo towns, 
162. And of early miirriagea, 15r 
lieason for Plato's advocacy of com 



Eome, 32&-330. Legislativa mea- 
sures to repress sensujJity, 330. To 
enforce the reoipmcity of obligation in 
marriage, 830. And to censure pros- 
titution, 834. Influence of Christianity 
on the position of women, 335, et *!j. 
Marriages, 839. Second marriages, 
343. Low opinion of women pro- 
duced by asceticism, 357. Thacanon 
law nniavonrahle to their proprietary 
rights, 868, 359. Bai'barJan liejoines 
and laws, 861-364. Doctrine of 
equality of obligation in marriage,' 
366. The duty of man towards 
woman, 868. Condeianatiou of tran- 
sitory connections, 371. Komancon- 
cubiues, 372. The sinfulness of 
divorce maintained by the church, 
""" """ Aholition of compulsory 



, S74. Cond 
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mixed marriages, ",'§*, 875. Educa- 
tion of women, 375. Belation of 
Christianity to the female virtues, 
379. Comparison of male and female 
characteristics, 379. The Pagan and 
Ciiristian ideal of woman contrasted, 
383-386. Coaspicnons part of 
woman in the early Church, 386-387. 
Care of widows, 388. Worship of the 
Virgin, 389, 390. EBiet of the sup- 
pression of the conveKtual sjBtem on 
women, 391. Eerolution going on 
niploymonts of women, 393 



YEN RATES, his tenderness. 



' D K the founder of tlio sect of the 

I S. ees, his inference of the non- 

e of a future world, i. 193, 

place oecnpied hy his system 

moral history of man, i. ISO. 

H cide, 22*. His iiiciilcation 

practice of self-esamiufttion, 

rsal pmridence attributed by 
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Editor. Price, $2.50. 
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THE TWO GUAEDIAIfS ; OR HOME IN THIS 

WOKLD. By the author of " The Heir of lleddjffe." ! vol., 12mo. Clotli. 
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WESTWAEB BY RAIL ; THE KEW ROUTE TO THE 
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THE DESCENT OF MAN AND SELECTION IN RE- 
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12mo. Cloth. Price, $4.00. 
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Charles Lyell, probably Uie most learned of living geolo^ts."— £oen^in/ SuUellii. 

ON THE GENESIS OF SPECIES. By St. Geoegb Mi- 

TAKT, F. R.S. 1 vol., ]2mo. Cloth, with Iliustraliona. Piica, il.16. 
"Mr MivarthBs succeeded in nroduolngaworlcwliieh will clear the ideaaofbloli^sta and theo- 
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Strodd, M. D. With a Lett«r on the Suhjeot by Sm James Y. Simpson, Bai't., 

M. D, 1 vol., 12nio. Clotb. Price, $2.00. 

Dr.WllHam Stroud's treattee on "The Physical Canso of UicTleaai of 



quBlntBiics wltii mcdhal suMects and medlcU Itcersnue. 
iWd aoquidntaiice with the BlWe,aiid with theology in 

demonstrate an Imnorlaat physical ISiet connected with th.- "^.. — — — -.. - , „ _: 

cmsM by ™pt=re of the hSart-aod to point out its relation to tte priodpiea and paetiee of Chns- 
tionity. 

THE EECOYERY OF JERUSALEM. An Account of 

the Kecent Escayations and Discoreriea in the Holy City. By CiPTAiN Wil- 
son R E , and Captain Warren, R. E. With an Introductory Chapter by Decn 
Stanley, aoth, 8yo. With fifty Illustrations. Price, SSM. 
« Thfltthis yolume nay bring lome to the EnollBh poUlie a more fleflnlto knowl^e of what the 

™«^E.p^,a.ion FoW ^n^ aadfog™^^^^ 

S^ttfmS n^ii™tKrtoiSt p™lbBiid,boofc in tho world, and who deems nothing; small 

^ ^liZ^SSXShaU tend to thtowliKht npon Its mcanli^, andto remove the ohacmities which 

Hme md fliatance hsva caused to rest npon some of its pages. —Globe. 

WHAT TO READ, AND HOW TO READ, being Classi- 
fied Lista of Choice Readhig, with appropriate hmta and remarks, adapted to 
the general reader, to subscribers, to libraries, and to persons mtending to forai 
collections of books. Brought down to September, IS'JO. By Cblablbs H. 
Mooa^M.D. IvoL,12mo. Paper Covers, Price, 60 cents. Cloth. 75 cents. 
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D. APPLETON & CO.'S NEW WORKS. 



APPLETONS' HAND-BOOK OF AMERICAI^" TRAV- 
EL Northern and Eastern Tour. Neiy edition, revised foe ihe Summer of 
1871. Including New York, New Jersey, PeHnsjlvonia, Connectiout,_ Rbode 
Island MaasaehusettB, Maine, New Hampshire, Veraioiit, and the Britiah Do- 
minion, being ft Guide to Niagara, Ihe Wliile MOTntains, the Alleghanies, the 
Catakills the Adirondacks, the Berkshire HiHa, the St. Lawrence, Laie Chatri- 
plain. Lake George, Lake Memphremagog, Saratoga, Newport, Cape May, the 
Hndson, and other FamoQfl LocaUtles ; with full DeBoriptiTe Sketches of the 
CnUes, Towns, Kivers, Lakes, Waterfalls, MouoUina, Hunting and Fishing 
Grounds, Watering-places, Sea^side Itesorts, and all scenes nnd objects of im- 
portance and interest within the district named. Witli Maps and Tarious 
Skeleton Tonrs, arranged as suggestions and guides to the Traveller. One vol., 
12nio. Flesible clotli. Price, $3.00. 

MUSINGS OVER THE CHRISTIAN TEAR AND LYRA 

INNOCENTIUM. By Ciuklotte Mart Yonob, together with a few Glean- 
ings of RecoUeotion, gathered by Several Friends. 1 vol Thick 12mo, 4?,1 
pages. Price, $2.00. 
Ti(iB9 Tome lias hero proauoed a volinnB wMct win poBBMs grait Interest In lUeeyee of C^F^h- 
me^lJKSr™ id^y years enWyed the privUeg« rf "ai^^e ^^"^t P™^'^ wp^ toST 
SS^sSr" by Ebv. John feeble. Miaa Tonga Blvf^n "^^i^^^^t?'^. "SS^f ^'^^ -■'^' 
mJraa rf liW yfei.™ ; Uion there ar8 the " EM^BeHonj," br_^KM0lfl M._^W">-"1'™> 
of " Pereonal Desci'lpttoii," by Bar. T. ShnpsoQ EvMlB ; th 
poems UluatiSliTa of the " ChidsUan Taar lUid Lyro Innooei 

THE HEIR OF REDCLTFPE. By Chaklotte M. Yongt-:. 

A New Illustrated Edition. 2 vols., 12mo. Clotli. Price, StOO. 
To be followed by HEARTSEASE. 

■^°J ^^VS°l '^ ^..l^^w l^tSiTsSslmraS leaned e5n« by the pubUshera, to enpph 
to the- eighth thouaand.' How many lIMinMCOB miiuu^ ^= ounvoldionios wedoacAat 



and of ftrtano, orowned iriiii ■" J""-^ " i^-.-TSLSirfhia eariv denUi— what a anitlon la tbe«! 

.jL^tf^&^"rt,^?s,r?™^orW^^ 

SerUi, Ameriam Beciem for April. 

A COMPEEHEKSIVE DICTIOHAET OF THE BIBLE ; 

mmly .Mdged from Dr. Wlllmn Snulh'. « D.=t»n.,T jt ft. MH '•■• ""- 

Cenlu. Funt P.p., Pott, Wto, MI, L..g6, Xitto, Fupto Jl.i.id.,, 
bZS i™Thoip. St5»l.J, Pirttr, I,i«m, Km,,, Ayr., •»« "WM;" 
D..1T.I1 to b. > CompLt. Ould. In leg.ri to ft. Piopuncmt.on md B«» Jm- 
Utlot, AuthotitY, ud H«mony ot ft. Old .nd N.w T.itaniail. ft. HWoj, 
"d iySpttoo ot BlbM Coao,.., Emotfl, H...., P..K.n^ AjimJ, FW., 
mnm\,, .Id oO«- thUi. eon..pi.l.Bwbloh mtomi.oii .. ii.ikIkI lor .o ,.- 
tellkait and ftorongb study of th. Holy Scnptnr.9, and of the Book, of the 
teuigOTT auu B J HnT,dr.d Maos and EoKr.yinK.. Edit.d bj 



En. Sural -W. BA.»n«. Compl.t. In on. ttrij. noyu o«"o ™»». o. 
pagM, PriM, in cloth binding, 5S.00i m hbrnry sheep, $6.00 ; m hall m 
CO, 57.50. 
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